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FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


ie he el Ate of th Aren be 
came more and more unhappy- The wide re- 
Sons of Tartary, Tang — Ar the provinces ad- 


Jacent, where the Chri ligion Bad long flou- 


riſhed, were now _—_— 10 a reſidence of the 
vileſt forms of ſuperſtition and idolatry. It is ſaid, 


che Neſtorians had ſtill ſome churches, that lay 


concealed in the more remote inces of 
to which the Chaldean pontiff ſent miſſionary bi- 


| ſhops. But theſe were dying out; and ſcarce one 
of them ſurvived this century. In Europe, the 
Lastins ſtill refuſed to aſſiſt the Gretks ' againſt the 


Ottoman Turks, unleſs they would implicitly fub- 


mit to the Roman . doctrines, and to their papal 


dominion, Nor did the ravage of war allow the 
Greeks deliberately to conſult what was beſt to be 


done. In 1453, Sultan Mahomet II. befieged 


Conſtantinople, with an army of two hundred and 


i lift r and with three hundred and twen- 


ty fail of ſhi — The eity was taken, and an end 
reek empire. Forty thouſand Chri- 


every veſtige of Chriſtianity was defaced. But in 


that 2 which arrendered upon terms, it was 
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allowed to remain. But the Chriſtians liberty was 
- abridged by Selim I. The barbariſm and tyranny 
of the Ottoman powers, quickly rendered the ſtate 
of the Chriſtians among them ſufficiently deplo- 
rable. To convert the furious Mahomet, pope 
Pius II. fo well known for his learning and perti- 
dious inconſtancy, wrote him a miiflive equally 
void of piety and prudence. 8 * 
Io balance the church's loſs in the eaſt, attempts 
were made to propagate the then faſhionable Chri- 
ſtianity in other quarters of the world. A bout the 
beginning of the century, Uladis Laus III. king 
of Poland, demoliſhed the idols of the Samogi- 
tians; and himſelf was at ſome pains to teach them 
the Lord's Prayer and the Creed, as none of his 
clergy underſtood their language. He founded 
ſome churches among them, and ſent them ſome 
prieſts. Yet to this day, multitudes of that people 
are ſcarce a degree removed from Heatheniſm. 
Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Spain, iſſued forth 
a ſentence of baniſhment againſt the Jews, who re- 
fuſed to diſſemble, and accept the Chriſtian name 
and by this means forced an hundred and fixty 
thouſand families, or, as others reckon, fix hun- 
dred thouſand, or eight hundred thouſand, to leave - 
the country; moſt of which ſeem to have periſhed 
in the miſcrableſt manner. No doubt multitudes 
feigned to be Chriſtians, rather than ſubmit to fuch 
ſhocking calamities. H wing quite ruined the power 
of the Moors or Saracens, he thought to perſuade 
them alſo to embrace the religion of Jeſus. When 
| ſofter methods failed of ſucceſs, cardinal Ximenes, 
archbiſhop of Toledo, adviſed him to convert them 
by force. But moſt of them, after all, adhered 
to their voluptuous impoſtor. The Spaniards ha- 
ving diſcovered the Canary Iflands, about the be- 
'ginning of the century, and Hiſpaniola, Cuba, Ja- 
maica, and part of America, about the end of it, 


etended to propagate Chriſtianity among the Hea- 
Pr Propag | y "8 —_ 
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then natives; while the Portugueſe did the ſame in 
their diſcoveries of the Azores, and in weſtern 
Africa, and the Eaſt Indies. It is faid, the king 
of Congo, with his ſubjects, were, of a ſudden, 
converted to Chriſt. But we ought to remember, 
that a ſprinkling with water in the name of the 
Trinity, and a conſenting to worſhip ſaints and 


5 images, and to uſe beads in their prayers, and pro- 


feſs a regard to the Roman pontiff, was by theſe 
converters reckoned enough of religion. In con- 
ſequence of this converſion in Africa, pope Alexan-- 
der VI. diſponed to the Portugueſe, whatever they 
could conquer from the Heathens to the ſouth 
and eaſt; and to the Spaniards, what they could ſeize 
to the ſouth and the weſt. He, at the ſame time, 
recommended to them the converſion of the infi- 
dels. Inſtigated hereby, vaſt numbers of Franciſ- 
cans and Dominicans were ſent to theſe countries, 
to ſpread the papal deluſions, inſtead of the goſpel 
of Chriſt, 41 e 5 


II. The Ottoman tyranny and ravage, as it were, 


laid the grave-ſtone upon the ſmall remains ot 


learning in the eaſt. The learned Greeks, after 
the ruin of their empire, retired to Italy, whence * 
they ſpread themſelves into moſt of the regions of 
weſtern Europe. Every city of note, and every 
univerſity, was ambitious to have one of them to 
direct their youth to literary purſuits. Some Ita- 
lians, chiefly the family of Medicis in Florence, 
were tae principal encouragers of theſe learned fu- 
gitives: Hence their country became the general 
rendezvouz of ſuch as thirſted for literary glory. 
Pope Nicolas V and ſome others of his pontifi- 
cal brethren, Alphonſo I. and other ſovereigns of 
Naples, exerted themſelves for the advancement of 
ſcience. Hence academies were formed in Germa- 


ny, Italy, and France; and libraries were furniſh- 


ed at a prodigious expence. Honours and rewards 
88 2 were 
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were annexcd to ſuperior diligence and ſucceſs in 


learning. This animated the ſtudious youth; but 


nothing contributed more to the propagation of li- 
tcrature than the invention of printing, which hap- 


E about the middle of the century. Laurence 
ſter invented immoveable wooden types. Gen- 


fleiſh and Guttenberg ſoon after carved types af 
metal, at Mentz. Schoeffer perfected the invention, 
by caſting theſe in an iron mould, engraved 
with a puncheon. By this means, the moſt valuable 
productions of the ancient Greeks and Latins were 
- eaſily publiſhed and ſpread. Moſt of the literati in 
Italy were chiefly employed in- publiſhing accurate 
editions of theſe ; in illuſtrating them with uſeful 
commentaries ; and in ſtudying an exact imitation 
of them; in which laſt, their ſucceſs, in this and 
the ſubſequent age, was altogether aſtoniſhing. In 
Paris they had one profeſſor appointed for He- 
ew, and anothef for the Greek. In Spain, the 


x” ſtudy of Hebrew, ant ther oriental. learning, en 


couraged by Ximenes, and that of antiquities, was 
carried on with great ardour and ſucceſs. Reuch- 
lin or Capnio, and Tritfemius, were the reſtorers. 
of ſolid learning among the Germans. While 
Antony Panormitan excited a ſpirit of emulation. 


introduced a taſte for the ſtudy of coins, medals, 
inſcriptions, and other monuments of antiquity 


of which he procured himſelf a copious collection. 


Gemiſthius Pletho, and ſome other learned 


Greeks, by tLleir philofophical lectures, drew off a 
umber of the Italian ſtudents from Ariſtotle to 


lato. Coſmo de Medicis formed a Platonic aca- 
demy at Florence; and got Marcilius Ficinus to 
make out exact tranſlations of the beſt writings of 
the Platonics. This. kindled a warm and laſting 
debate between the two philoſophical parties, whe- 
ther Ariſtotle or Plato was the 'greateſt philoſo- 
pher and which of their ſyſtems was moſt con- 


among the ftudents of poetry, Cyriac of Ancona 


formable 
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formable to the Chriſtian religion. John Picus' 
prince of Mirandola, Beflarion, and Hermolaus 
barus, ſteered a middle courſe z; aud attempted 

to combine the two ſyſtems into one. Theſe, 
_ though chargeable with plenty of miſtakes; and by 
far too indulgent to their wanton fancies; were the 
+ darlings of the Myftics, while the Peripatetics, and 
| ſuch as had an itch of diſputing, were the favour- 
ites of the ſchoolmen.. The Ariſtotehans, how- 
| ever, retained the ſuperior. influence in Italy; and 
were generally the teachers in' the public ichools.- 

Not a few of them, eſpecially: ſuch as followed A- 
verroes, the Arabic commentator: of Ariſtotle, im- 


perceptibly ſapped the foundations of all religion 
* natural and revealed; and maintained notions near 
1 akin to the Pantheiſtical, which not only affirm 
ot all men to have one ſoul, but. confound the Deity 
* with the univerſe; and acknowledge but one ſelt- 
e exiſtent being, compoſed of infinite matter, and 
* infinite intelligence. Peter Pomponace of Mantua, 
Is a moſt crafty, arrogant, and enterpriſing fellow, 
* headed this claſs; and was followed by almoſt all 
rs. the profeſſors of philoſophy in tlie academies of 
le Italy. The lords of the inquiſition, alarmed with 
Jen the progreſs of theſe dangerous notions, called them 
4 to account. To extricate themſelves, theſe doctors 
Y > 

Ne 

ed 

a. 

to 

CA- 

to 


pretended, that though their ſentiments were theo- 
logically: falſe, they were philoſophically true. Un- 
der this baſe and impudent ſubterfuge they protect- 
ed themſelves, till — X. in the next age, got it 
condemned in the Lateran council. 5 
|| © The controverſy between the Healiſts and Nomi- 
nals, raged furiouſly in all the academies of France 
| and Germany; and they charged one another with. 
; of the fin againſt. the Holy-Ghoſtz for the part they- 
ing took in that idle diſpute. Finding that reaſon and 
ber argument were too feeble weapons, they had re- 
flo- . courſe to invectives, accufations, penal laws, and: 
on- | -force of arms, for the deciſion of-this metaphy fical? 
able 3 auibele- 


| 
| 
1 
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"quibble. In moſt places, the Realiſts had the ad- 
vantage over their oppoſing Nominals or Termi- 
niſts. Whilſt Gerſon and his principal diſciples R- 
ved, the Nominals maintained their reputation in 
the univerſity of Paris. But not long after, in 
1473, king Lewis XI. inſtigated by his confeſſor, 
biſhop of Avranches, ordered all their writings to 
be apprehended, and puniſhed with confinement. . 
He quickly changed his mind, liberated the books, 
and reſtored the ſect to its former luſtre in the 
univerſity. N e , 
At leaſt, part of the oracles of God were tranf- 
lated into the language of almoſt every nation of 
Europe, particularly of Germany, Italy, Spain, 
France, and Britain. This encouraged the think- 
ing few, to hope for a reformation of doctrine and 
practice, to proceed from the peruſal thereof. But 
ſcarce any commentary of this age, except Valla's 
critical and grammarical annotations on the New 
Teſtament, deſerve a reading. Theſe of Toſtatus 
have nothing remarkable but their enormous bulk. 
The theological doctors made a moſt wretched fi- 
Few documented or explained the doctrines 
| of religion from the holy ſcriptures, or even from 
= the dictates of the fathers. But the Scholaftics 
| every where prevailed, who loaded their own or 
their difciples minds, with unintelligible diſtinc- 
tions, and unmeaning ſounds, which enabled them 
to diſpute in the moſt litigious manner, concerning 
things of which they were nas, >. ws About 
the end of the century, the Myſtics, headed by 
Thomas Kempis, and Savonarola, and ſupported 
dy the Platonics, took heart, and increaſed. The 
| reſtorers of learning and eloquence projected va- 
1 rious ſchemes, for the abolifhment or reformation 
1 of the ſcholaſtic method of teaching divinity. Ger- 
; ſon, Savonarola, Peter de Alhaco, and Nicolas 
Cnſanus among the Myſtics, and Paul Corteſius 
among the Literati, ſought only to reform it. But 
| h he 
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the orders of Dominic and Francis, unwilling to 


looſe their veil of ignorance, their field of ſacred 
warfare, and their fource of vain-glory, or to have 


it imagined, that their celebrated doctors had miſ- 
taken their method, with great ardour and zeal 


ſupported the credit of its jargon, in the eyes of 
the multitude. The cauſe of Chriſtianity was bet- 
ter defended againſt the Jews, Mahometans, and 


Heathens, than it had been for many ages before. 
Marſilius Ficinus's Truth of Chriſtianity, Savonaro- 
la's Triumph of the croſs, Raymond de Sabunde's 
Natural theology, Alphonſo de Spina's Fortreſs of 


the faith; with the refutations of the Jews by Pe- 


rezius and Jerome of St Foi, and of the Saracens, 
by John de Turrecremata, were the moſt noted 


productions of that kind. 


HI. The ſtate of practical religion was as deplo- 


rable as ever. From the treatiſe of Simeon of 


Theſſalonica, concerning rites and hereſies, it ap- 


pears, that amidft all their diſtreſs, the Greeks 


had quite transformed the worſhip of God, into a 


ſplendid farce of pomp and vanity, calculated to 


attract the ſenſes, and captivate the imagination of 
an ignorant and carnal multitude. To their nu- 


merous rites, they affixed fubtle explications, all 
of them ill- grounded or whimſical. In the weſt, 
religious worſhip was reduced to a mere ſhew of 
pompous abſurdities, and fplendid trifles. The 


more rational pontiffs complained of the over- 
grown multitudes of ceremonies, feſtivals, and 


temples; yet almoſt every one diſtinguiſhed his ad- 
_ miniſtration with ſome new inſtitution. To com- 


memorate the deliverance of Belgrade from the fu- 
rious ſiege of the Turks, under Mahomet II. Ca- 
lixtus III. in 1456, ordered the feaſt of our Sa- 
viour's transfiguration to be more folemnly obſer- 
ved, by all his ſpiritual ſubjects. In 1476, Six- 


tus IV. by expreſs mandate, granted indulgences, to 


- fuch 
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ſuch as ſhould  devoutly obſerve the feaſt of Mary's: 
finleſs . The feaſt of her viſitation of 
. Eliſabeth 
the Trinity, ——_ lad already been obſerved for 
about five hundred years, was more ſolemnly ap- 
þ = =" by Benedict XIII. and fixed to rhe firſt 
day after Whitſuntide. Many additions 
were made to the Roman ritual, concerning public 
and private prayers, indulgences, and the like. 
The title of our Saviour's croſs, the iron of the 
which pierced his ſide, and the head of John 
ptiſt, were ſaid. to be found, The public diſ- 
bs — were equally deſtitute of ſenſe, order, ſpi- 
rit, devotion, and piety; a mere motley of * 
Hctions, and extravagant fancies. 


Piety was ſuppoſed to conſiſt wholly in the . 


exact obſervance of ecclefiaſtical ceremonies; a pro- 


found veneration for the ſacred orders, and their 


- pontifical. head; and in rendering the ſaints, or 
their clerical agents, propitious, by rich and fre- 
quent donations; and in purchaſing indulgences, 
and paying the fines annexed to the different de - 
grees of tranſgreſſion. If any added to theſe cer- 
tain forms of bodily auſterities, they were reckon- 
ed the peculiar favourites of Heaven. But if one 
ſearched the ſcripture, and conducted his life ac- 
cording to the precepts or example of Chriſt, he 
ſcarce eſeaped the gibbet or ſtake, in an age when 
virtue and ſenſe were looked upon as the moſt 
dangerous hereſies. Meanwhile, the vices of all 
the clerical orders were ſo flagran t, that many 
reckoned them the beſt of Chriſtians, and the 
moſt uſeful members of ſociety, who, braving the 
terrors of perſecution, inveighed, with the greateſt 
fervour and freedom, againſt the court of Nome, 


- and the whole tribe of its votaries- The pontifical- 


. ſchiſms not. 4 Uietle encouraged this undeſireable 
| About the beginning of f the century, the rival 


Pontiffs, 


gan to be obſerved. The feaſt of 
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noe Germany, Charles VI. of 


Funden or RLT ow . = 
pontiffs, Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII. obliged 


| — by oath to renounce their m to the 
fee, rr for re- 


eſtabliſhing the peace of the church. th of 
yu — violated their oath. In 1409, 

the cardinals of both parties agreed to take upon 
chem the calling of a general council at Piſa. 
Boch the popes were ;andemned. of hereſy, perju- 
ry, and con 3 and were depoſed, and con- 
figned to the devil; and Alexander V. was elected 
in their ſtead. This but added a third pontiff to 


the other two, who continued their functions, and 


retained their privile es. This ſchiſm beco 
daily more and more ental to the civil 
religious intereſts of — Sigiſmund . 
rance, Aa 
other princes of Europe, laboured to cheir 
utmoſt to reſtore the tranquillity of the church un- 
der one head. But none of the pontiffs could be 
perſuaded to facrifice their own ambition & to the 
ce of the church. At laſt John XXIII. who 


— got himſelf made the ſucceſſor of Alexander 4 


intreated by the emperor, and in hopes it wau 

prove CONE! to his own intereſt, ſummoned a 
general council at Conſtance in 1414, and appear- 
ed thereat, with a great number of cardinals. and 
biſhops. Sigiſmund, and: moſt of the German 
princes, were preſent. The other regents of the 


' weſt, who could not attend in. perſon, ſent their 


ambaſſadors, It is ſaid; the emperor and empreſs 
were attended by thirty thouſand horſe z. and that 


- there were three or — electors, three dukes, an 


hundred and twenty- eight counts, two — 125 
barons, and twenty -ſeven ambaſſadors, preſent. 

It ſeems the council conſiſted of three hundred and 
nine biſhops, fix hundred other eccleſiaſtics, twen- 
ty · four dukes, an hundred and forty counts, toge- 
ther with a n of lawyers, and other Saban, 


—_— 
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In luxury, debauchery, and revelling, it rather re- 
- ///. ĩ ( IRS 
This council had forty-five ſeſſions. In the 
fourth and fifth it was declared, that the pope is 
Inferior to a general council, in the determining 
of matters of faith, in healing of ſchiſms, and in 
reforming the head and members of the church: 
In the twelfth, pope John was depoſed, as guilty of 
penury, in violating the oath he had given at the 
eginntag of the council, relative to his reſigna- 
tion of the chair, and on leaving the court in a 
clandeſtinemanner ; and of tyranny, Simony, witch- 
craft, murder, inceſt, and the like. Much about 
the ſame time, Gregory, quite decrepit with old - 
Age, did, by proxy, ſurrender up to the council 
s claim to the ſee. About two years afterwards, 
the council depoſed Benedict, and elected Mar- 
tin V. to be ſole pontiff. Benedict maintained his 
claim till his death in 1423, and obliged his car- 
dinals by oath to elect another in his ſtead. Cle- 
mens VIII. who ſucceeded him, was choſen by no 
more than two cardinals. But being ſupported 
Alphonſo I. of Sicily, he retained his claim, thong 
with a ſorry appearance, till 1429, when he re- 
ſigned his pretentions z and Martin became the ſole 
. =! © e 
For a conſiderable time, the Taity had been de- 
nied the uſe of the cup in the euchariſt, under 
pretence of the danger of ſpilling the deified wine, 
or ſtaining their garments therewith, or its being 
-.. diſagreeable to fome perſons ſtomachs. One Peter 
of Dreſden, and fome others who followed his 
example, had lately dared to follow the command 
and pattern of Chriſt, in giving both elements to 
the people. To check this reviving hereſy, the 
council ordered the communion to be adminiſtered 
to the laics only in bread ; as they alledged the 
church had certainly found ſome good reaſon for 
laying aſide the ancient method a by 
hriſt. 
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Chriſt. About 1407, Charles duke of Burgundy 
had hired a band of ruffians to affaflinate Lewis 


duke of Orleans, brother of Charles the French 
king. While the city of Paris was in an uproar 
on account of this deed, John Petit, doctor of di- 


vinity in that place, maintained, that it was lawful 


for any man, by what means he could, and though 
contrary to ſworn allegiance, to diſpatch ſuch in- 
ſolent grandees, as abuſed their * and wealth 
to the ruin of their country. The univerſity of 
Paris paſſed a ſevere decree againſt Petit. The 
cauſe came before the council, which, after 
much litigation, condemned the opinion, with- 
out mentioning the author. But pope Mar- 


tin durſt not ratify this act, for fear of the duke of 


Burgundy. When the council proceeded to the 
reformation of head and members of the church, 
the cardinals, and dignified clergy, did all that was 
in their power to hinder it. Martin, whenever he 
was raiſed to the pontificate, heartily joined them. 


With no ſmall ſtruggling it was agreed, the annates, 


or payment of their firſt year's revenues to the 
pope by the biſhops, ſhould be aboliſhed. Eighteen 
other articles were propoted : but the council, af- 


ter fitting three years and an half, was diſſolved 


April 22. 1418, without effecting what was the 
eat end of their meeting. Before they con- 


_ cluded, they agreed, that another council ſhould 


be called five years afterward, to perfect what 
they could not overtake. „ 

Notwithſtanding all the ſhiftings of Martin, the 
council got aſſembled at Baſil, juſt about the time 
of his death. When Eugenius perceived the aſ- 
ſembled fathers to be in earneſt for a general re- 


formation of the church, he oppoſed their deſigns 
to the utmoſt of his power. Twice he KO 


to diſolve them; but they maintained their ſupe- 


riority over him, and continued their meeting; 


and himſelf, in the end of 1433, was obliged, by a 
8 miſſi ve, 
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mie, to acknowledge their authority. When 


they proceeded to their important work of reforma- 
tion, the pa vere admitted; but not till 
chey had Been their oath of adherence” to the de- 
ciñon of Gon ſtance, relative to the ſuperiority of a 
nefal council over the pope; and that they would 
womit to the councils deciſtons. Theſe laws of 
Conſtauce, which the beleld with horror, 
were ſolemnly renewed in June 1434. In 1435 
the annates were diſcharged. In 1436, a 
confeſſion of Faith was ned for the pope to fub- 
ſeribe on the day of His election. The number of 
the cardinals was reduced to twenty-four. The — 
pal impoſitions called Expectatiuves,  Proviſtons, and 
Reſervatives, were utterly prohibited. 5 
Exaſperated with theſe, and other fimilar proceed- 
ings, Eugenius reſolved to transfer the council in- 
to Italy, where he might overawe it, or ſet up an- 
other in oppoſition thereto. The fathers at Baſil 
refuſed to remove; and ſummoned Eugenius to 
their bar, to account for the trouble he had given 
them. Inſtead of obeying, he pretended to diſ- 
ſolve their council, and called another at Ferrara, 
in order to reconcile the Latins and Greeks. Sup- 
ported by the emperor, the king of France, and o- 
ther princes, the fathers continued their delibera- _ 
tions at Baſil, declared the pope contumacious for 
refuſing to obey their ſummons. Next year, he 
opened his council at Ferrara, and thundered forth 
an  excommunication againſt them; ſoon after 
which, be removed his council to Florence, becauſe 
of the plague. . In 1439, the council of Bafil de- 
poſed him from the pontificate, as guilty of note- 
1805 contumacy, ſchiſm, Simony, perjury, hereſy, 
dilapidation of eccleſiaſtical revenues, an the like. 
Informed hereof, Eugenius with' great rage de- 
| voted them all to everlaſting damnation. Regard- 
lefs of his thunders, they elected the duke of Savoy, 


| who took the name of Felix V. tobe vicar of * 


| 
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The church was thrown into new confuſions, by 
the rivalſhip of her two infallible heads. Moſt of 
the people acknowledged the authority of Euge- 
nius. But many of the academies, eſpecially the 
famed univerſity © of Paris, took part with Felix. 
-Contention alſo Taged between the rival councils 
of Bafil and Florence. Thar of Florence conclu- 
ded its deliberations in April 1442. Notwithſtand- 
ing all that Eugenius and his adherents could do, 
the fathers at Baſil proceeded in their work, enact- 


ing laws and edicts for reforming the church, till 
May 1443, having held forty-five ſeſſions in all. 


When they diſmiſſed, they declared, they were not 
diſſolved; bur would refume their deliberations at 
Bafil, Lyons, or Lauſanne, whenever a proper op- 
portunity ſhould offer. | 

Eugenius dying in 1447, was ſucceeded by Ni- 
colas V. As he was of a peaceable and mode- 
rate temper, and a zealous patron of learning, 
Charles VII. of France perſuaded Felix to refign 
in his favours. The fathers of Baſil afſembling at 
Lauſanne in 1449, ratified his abdication; and 
ordered the church to accept of Nicolas for the 
ſole vicar of Chriſt. Eneas Sylvius, who had ren- 
dered himſelf famous by his writings, and by his 
efforts to reform the church, becoming pontiff in 
1458, under the name of Pius II. quickly rendered 
himſelf infamous by his contrary conduct. In 1460, 
he perfidiouſly and publicly declared, that the pope 
was ſubject to a general council; though he ſo vigo- 
rouſly maintained the contrary againſt Eugenius IV. 
and under the ſevereſt .penaltics, prohibited all ap- 
peals from the -pope to a council. Next year, he 
obtained from Lewis XI. of France, an aboliſhment 
of the Pragmatic ſanction, which Charles VII. in 
1438, had compiled from the decrees of Bafil, aud 
enacted for reſtraining the tyrannical impoſitions of 


the popes; and by which, the ſuperior authority 


of general councils is declared; the elections to va- 
WO. SO BD ; cant 
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cant benefices reſtored to their ancient freedom 3 


pontiffs, aboliſhed. vigorous eppoſition of 
the univerſity of Paris, — own conviction 


execution of this annulment. In 1463, Pius pu- 
bliſhed a folemn recantation of all he had written, 
in favours of the council of Baſil; and declared, 


that, as Eneas Sylvius, he was a damnable heretic; 


but, as Pius II. he was an orthodox pontiff. For- 
bearing to rake into the numerous enormities of 
Paul II. we ſhall only mention his malicious perſe- 
cutio of Platina, the excellent gorge and o- 
ther learned men; his allowing the cardinals to 
wear their red hats and mitres of damaſk filk ; and 
his ſhortening the time of the jubilee, to every 
_ Gwenty-fifth year. Alexander VI. was a very mon. 
' Ker of impiety and wickedneſs. He contemptuouſ- 
ly trampled on all the demands of religion and e- 
quity. fie loaded his numerous baſtards with 
riches and honours. It is ſaid, his daughter Lu · 
cretia; who was married to: onę of his ſons, was 
alſo her father's darling whore. He murdered the 
rich prieſts and cardinals of his court, that he 
t ſeize on their wealth. Art laſt, he and Ce- 
far Borgia, his infamous ſon, were poiſoned, by un- 
wittingly taking the fatal draught they had: er 
Pared for others. 

The monks of the Benedictine and Au 
orders, renouncing all regard to their —_— 15 
0 the moſt ſcandalous manner, abandon themſelves 

to ignorance, ſloth, ſenſuality, and licentiouſneſt. 
Nor, except in Suabia, Franconia, and Bavaria, 
could all the labours of Nicolas de Mazen, Nicolas 


Dunkelsfuhl, and Guy Juvenal, reform them. 


The Mendicants, eſpecially the Dominicans and 


Franciſcans, indulged themſelves in ambitious en- 
croachments on the rights of others, enthuſiaſtic 


zcal to promote — and in idle, unintel- 


_ 


that he had been impoſed on, prevented the full 


* ** 
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, and: ſometimes impious diſputes. The the- 
legions of moſt of the European academies com- 

plained of their introduction of dangerous errors, 
and carried their complaints before the pontiffs; 
fome of whom patronized, and others oppoſed 
what was complained of. This tended to prolong 
the contentions. - About 1351, the Dominicans - 
and Franciſcans had begun a warm diſpute, what- 
kind of worſhip is due to our Saviour's blood, 

whether the more divine latreia, or the We | 
dairia. It was renewed: about 1402. James of 
Marchia, a celebrated Franciſcan, in one of his: 
fermons, maintained, that the blood which Chriit 
thed on the croſs did not belong to his divine na- 
ture, and ſo was ndt the object of divine and im- 
mediate worthip. The Dominicans furioufly op- 
poſed this, and. catied him before the inquiſition, 
which condemned him of hereſy. After ſeveral 
ineffectual attempts to fuppreſs this debate, Pius, 
in 1464, thought proper to falence both parties, 
declaring, that bak might lawfully hold their re- 
ſpective opinions, till. the vicar of Chriſt ſhould. 
deliberately conſider and — the point; 


hich it ſeems, has never yet hap ned. 


As vaſt numbers of the — and Lollards, 
when perſecuted, took refuge among the Ferti- 
aries, or third order of Dominic, Francis, or Au- 
guſtine, and were protected by them, this expoſed 
their monkiſh protectors to the public odium, an 
involved them in manifold perplexities. As the 
auſtere Franciſcans, under the names of Fratricelli, 
Minimsy' Minorites, Tertiaries, and Beghards, who 
chiefly ſwarmed about Ancona, and the places ad - 
jacent, continued to carry on an open war with 
the popes, Nicolas V. perſecuted them with great 
ſeverity; ſuch as would not ſubmit to the argu- 
ments of their mitigant brethren, nor to the terror 
of armics and magiſtrates, he committed to the 


Lames. Paul II. purſued the perſecuting meaſures, 


though, 
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though, it is ſaid, he choſe rather to conquer their- 
ſpirits by priſons and baniſhmens, than 
{word. Animated by the protection of ſeveral: 


great men, who patronized them, on account of. 


their ſtriking appearance of ſanctity, theſe Fratri - 


celli ſometimes oppoſed force to force, and put? 


the murderous inquiſitors to death. The perſecu · 


tion of theſe people occafioned their ſpread from 


Italy into ether places. Bohemia, whoſe king ſup-. 
. them, and for that reaſon was delivered to 


tan by Paul II. and Sileſia, became their prin- 


cipal hs where they carried on their ſpiritual 


. warfare with the pope and their conventual bre- 


thren; and preached up. their favourite doctrine, 
that the true imitation of Chriſt conſiſts in beggary 
and extreme poverty. Numbers of them alſo.lurk-- 
ed about Tholouſe, and the places about; but the 
inquiſitors hunted them out, and committed them 
to the flames, as faſt as they could. Some af their 
ſcattered remains fled to England and Ireland. No 
miſeries extirpated them, till at laſt their reliques 


fell in with the reformation. 


In this century, the new orders of Montolivetans ;. 
the Canons of St George; the Mendicants of Jerome; 
the Minims of Feſus and Mary ; the Penitent whores; 


the Penitents of St Dominic; the Society of the 
name Jeſus, whoſe buſineſs was to fight with the 
Turks; the Societies of the bleſſed Virgin, and of the 


ary, had their riſe, or their revival. But none 
theſe duſerve ſo- honourable mention, as the 
— and Clerhs of the common life, who adopted 


the rule of Auguſtine. This ſociety had been 


formed in the preceding age, by Gerard de Groot, 


a native of Deventer in Holland. Having in this. 


received the approbatioa of the council of Con- 
ſtance, it flouriſhed in Holland, Low-. Germany, 
and places about. It conſiſted of two claſſes, the 
Clerks: or Lettered brethren, and the UIliterate, who. 


lived e, in RG —— or apart - 
ments, 


by fire and 
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— ments, but with the greateſt union and harmony. 
The Clerks afiducufy applied themſelves to the 
ſtudy of polite learning, and to the inſtruction of 
youth ; they compoſed books for the information 
of their brethren of mankind, and erected ſemi- 
naries of learning where-ever they went. From 
theſe iſſued Deſiderius Eraſmus; Alexander Hegius, 
John Murmelins, and other immortal reſtorers of 
learning. Theſe ſchools continued till the ſuperior 

diligence of the Jeſuites made them almoſt dwindle 

to nothing. The IIliterate brethren employed 
themſelves, with great ſucceſs, in the mechanical 
arts. Neither of theſe claſſes were under any vow; 
but had all things in common, as the bond of their 
union. The ſiſters of the ſociety lived in the ſame 
manner; and beſides affigning of ſome hours every - 
day to reading and prayer, laboured in the educa- - 
tion of girls, and in the various branches of indu- - 


ſry proper to their ſex. . 


eg. VV. Contention and hereſy ſtill ſubſiſted. To 
| procure the aſſiſtance of the Latins againſt the 
A | Ottoman Turks, the Greeks ſhewed the utmoſt - 
by willingneſs towards terms of reconciliation with 
43 Rome. Meſſengers were ſent, for this effect, to the 
36 council of Baſil; and when that of Ferrara aſſem- 
hs.” bled, John Paleologus the emperor, with his moſt - 
he eminent doctors and biſhops, attended it, in 1438. 
ne | P ope Eugenius, by preſents and promiles, engaged 5 
Ie Beſſarion, an eloquent Greek, to his fide. He, by 
* his warm harangues, and by threateni s and pro- 
"RY 1 iſes, drew over all his brethren, except Mark of 
ot, - Epheſus, in the council of Florence, to an ap- 
his. parent acceptance of the papal terms. They im- 
n- ported, that the Greeks ſhould believe the procei- 
ny, ſion of the Holy Ghoſt from the Son equally as 
* from the Father; the purification of departed ſouls 
ho. in infernal regions with ſome kind of fire, before 
5 they can be admitted to the preſence of God; the 
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lawfulneſs of uſing wafers, or unleavened bread in 


the euchariſt; and, which was the principal, that 


the Roman pontiff is the ſupreme judge and true 


— 


head of the univerſi] church. Beſſarion, it ſeems, 


wiſely remained at Rome; and not long after re- 
ceived a cardinal's hat, for the reward of his trea- 
chery. The other deputies from Greece, upon 


their return, reported the villanous manner in 


which things had been carried on at the council; 
and renewed the ſchiſm which had been ſo imper- 


feMly healed. About 1450, Nicolas V. by his. 


miſſives, intreated the Greeks to turn their thoughts 
to the reſtoration of peace and concord : but the 
ravages of the Turks prevented their attention. 


Conſtantinople having been taken about three years 


after, the Greeks have ever ſince heartily ha- 
ted the Papiſts, to whoſe refuſal to help them in 
their diſtreſs, they too juſtly impute the ruin of 
their empire, and all their ſubſequent miſeries. 
In Boſnia, Servia, and places adjacent, the Ma- 
nicheans, Pauliniſts, or Cathariſts, propagated their 
doctrines with confidence and impunity. Ste- 
phen Thomaſcius king of Boſnia, their protector, 


once abjured their errors, and was baptized by 
John Carvaial, a Roman cardinal; and expelled: 
theſe heretics from his dominions; but he ſoon 


after relapſed into their errors, and encouraged 


them. The brethren and fifters of the free ſpirit 


continued in France, Low-Countries, Germany, 
and Switzerland; but were ſo ſtrictly hunted by the 
3nquiſitors, that few of their teachers eſcaped. 


When the Bohemian wars began, about 1418, a 
company of this ſe& went thither, under the di- 


rection of one John, where they were called 4. 
damites or Picards, inſtead of Beghards. They 
beld their firſt aſſemblies at Prague; and after- 
wards at other places, till at laſt they retired to an 
fland of the Elbe. Pretending to have all their 


natural paſſions quite ſubdued, they appeared 08 
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ked at their afſemblies ; and reckoned: ſuch in la- 
mentable bondage, as uſed clothes, efpecially- to 
er parts of the Dogs - This, per- 
haps without ground, made theſe fanatics univer- 
ſafly ſuſpected of the moſt ſcandalous incontinence. 
Giving. car to theſe reproaches, Ziſca,. the Bohe- 
mian general, fell upon them, in 1421, put ſame. 
to the {word; and the reſt. to the flames; whuch 
they endured with amazing cheerfulneſs, and con- 
tempt of death. N | | 
The White brethren. took their riſe in the begin- 
ning of this century ; but whether from Scotland, 
or rather from Savoy, or Switzerland, we cannot 
certainly determine. A prieſt arrayed in white 
garments was their leader. Great numbers of 
both ſexes followed him in robes of a ſimilar co- 
lour. They went forward in a kind of proceſſion, 
following their chief, under the banner of a 
white croſs erected as their ſtandard. Their ftri- 
king appearance of ſanctity and devotion, captivated 
the ſtupid populace, where- ever they went; and 
numbers of all ranks flocked into their ſociety. 
It ſeems, their linen robes went to their heels, and 
their caps covered their whole face except their 
eyes. 'They travelled in troops of ten, twenty, 
or forty thauſand, calling for mercy from God, 
and ſinging hymns. During their pilgrimage, 
which was ordinarily. of nine or ten days at a time, 
they faſted, or lived on bread and water. Their 
clerical. chief emaciated his body with voluntary 
acts of  mortification and penance; and inſtigated. 
his followers.to appeaſe the offended Deity by the 


Tame means. Pretending to have had directory vi- 


ſions for that effect, he called upon the European 
rinces to renew the war againſt the infidel · pro- 
. of the Holy land. Boniface IX. ſuſpecting 


dis inſidious deſigns, as he approached towards 


Rome, got him apprehended at Viterbo, and burnt 
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at Rome, about 1404; after which his. followers- 
quickly diſperſed. 3 
About 1411, a ſect ironically called the men of 
underfianding, and perhaps a branch of the bre- 
thren of the free ſpirit, took their origin from Egi- 
dius Cantor, an illiterate perſon, and William of 
Hildenifſen, a Carmelite monk. 'They made their. 
chief appearance about Bruſſels, and its-environs :. 
and pretended, that no man could arrive at à per - 
fe& knowledge of the ſcripture, without the affiſt- 
ance of extraordinary revelations ;. that a more 
clear and perfect goſpel ſhould be quickly revealed; 
that the reſurrection was already fully accompliſh- 
ed, in the perſon of Jeſus; that the ſoul is not de- 
filed by the deeds of the outward man; that after 
ſome ages, devils and men ſhall return to God, 
and partake of endleſs felicity, the . pains of hell 
being for ever extinguiſhed. But I ſuppoſe, their 
holding, that ChFit alone merited eternal life for 
men; that he alone, not the prieſts, has power 
to forgive fin ; and that voluntary penance and 
- mortifications of the body are not neceflary to ſal- 
vation, were reckoned the worſt of their hereſies 
by their pontifical perſecutors. > 
The Whippers continued to excite nd ſmall. 
commorions in Thuringia, I.ower Saxony, and 
other places of Germany. It appears, they reckon- - 
ed the Romiſh opinion concerning the efficacy of 
the ſacraments in ſecuring ſalvation, and concern- 
ing purgatory, prayer for the dead, and. the like, 
abſolutely groundleſs: and maintained, that 'who- 
ſoever believes the contents of the apoſtle's creed, 
and frequently repeats the Lord's prayer, and the 
Ave Maria, and at certain times ſeverely laſhes his 
body, as a voluntary puniſhment of fin, fhall ob- 
tain eternal life. Conrad Schmidt, their Thurin- 
gian chief, with a vaſt number of his followers, 
was committed to the flames by Henry Schonfeld, 
the zealous lord of the inquifition, Many of the 
= | N 
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ſect in other places ſuffered a fimilar fate from 
theſe holy correctors. | 

But the Papahins chiefly wrecked their rage and 
hatred upon ſuch as truly held the teſtimony of 
Jeſus, in. oppoſition to their abominations. In 
Pomerania, Brandenburg, and the diſtrifts of Mag- 


deburg and Thuringia, where vaſt numbers of the 


Waldenſes ſtill ſubſiſted, they were hunted out, 
and committed to the — by the lords of 
the inquiſition. They nevertheleſs lifted up their 
voice, and cried aloud. for aſſiſtance to the ex- 


piring cauſe of religion and virtue. Some, as 


John Weſſalia of Worms, though convinced: of 
the truth, fainted in the critical hour, and recant- 
ed. In Britain, the diſciples of Wicklif to whom 
it ſeems ſome Bohemians had joined themſelves, 
appeared for the truth. Henry IV. and V. of 
England terribly perſecuted. hem. William Saw- 
tre, Thomas Badby, and Sir John Oldcaſtle; were 
condemned and burnt. John Reſby an Engliſh-. 
man, and Paul Craw: a Bohemian, and ſome o- 
thers, were burnt in Scotland. It was impoſſible, 
however, to root them out. In Italy, Savonarola, 
and others, publicly eſpouſed-the cauſe of truth.. 
After he had preached fome years, and diffuſed 


an eminent ſavour of true piety alb around, he was 


condemned in 1498, and burnt. He endured his 
fufferings in the moſt patient and Chriſtian manner. 
But the principal ſtruggle was on the ſide of Bo- 
hemia. Towards the end of the eleventh century, 
the Bohemians had dared, though without ſucceſs, 
to infiſt for the public worſhip of God in a lan- 
guage they underſtood. Many of the Waldenſes 
had-ſince illuminated that country with the light of 
truth. Before the death of Wickliff, John Huſs, 
though young, was become famous, and received; 
letters from the Engliſh reformer, if he did not ac: 
tually viſit him in Britain. Peter Payne, a diſciple, 
of Wickliff, went and ſettlec in Bohemia. He, 
ö 
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no doube, carried part of his maſter's writings a- 
tong with him. About 1408, we find Skynko, 
archbiſhop of Prague, ſearching for the tracts of 
Wicklif, in order to burn ſuch as were unſound.. 
Meanwhile John Huſs, with great fervour, declaim- 
ed againſt the prevalent errors and corruptions of 
the Romiſh church. About 1 408, he began to uſe 
his endeavours to withdraw the univerſity of Prague 
from the juriſdiction of pope Gregory, whom the 
king of Bohemia acknowledged. This mightily in- 
ed the biſhop and his clergy, who were attach - 
ed to Gregory's intereſts. John ſtill exclaimed 
againſt the vices of the Roman court, and the cor - 
ruptions of the ſacerdotal order. 

Other incidents alfo inflamed the clerical reſend- 
ment againſt him. He was a Realift, and in the 
manner af that barbarous age, perſecuted the No- 
rmmnazis, whoſe power in e tarverfity was _= 
When Charles IV. of Germany had 75 
univerſity, he had divided it — the four —.— | 
adjacent, the Bohemians, Poles, Saxons, and Ba- 
varians. But the Bohemians had three fourths of 
the governing power. The other three, called Ger- 
mans, becoming vaſtly more mumerous, afſumedeach 
an equal ſhare of authority with the Bohemians, and 
left them in poſſeſſion of no more than a fourth 
vote in the government. By his addreſs and cre- 
dit, Huſs got the court to reduce the power of the 
foreigners to its original ſtandard. The German 
doctors were highly offended. Hoffman the rector 
retired to Leipfic, where Frederic the Saxon chief 
bad juſt founded the ſtill flouriſhing academy. 
Nay, it is ſaid; that five thouſand, or, ' as others, 
twenty-four thouſand, thirty-fix thouſand, or forty · 
four thouſand of the Polish, Saxon, and: Bavarian. 
doctors and ſtudents N from Prague on chat ö 
occaſion. 

After their departure, Jobs declaimed with more 
1 — hana ever againſt the cle- 
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rical corruptions; and recommended the writings 
of Wicklitf. The exaſperated clergy accuſed him 
to pope John XXIII. by whom he was ſolemnly 
conſigned into the hands of the devil. R | 

of this anathema, Huſs continued his fervent and 


_ - zealous teſtimony againſt the prevalent corruptions. 
His fortitude and zeal were almoſt univerſally ap- 


plauded; and multitudes received the knowledge 
of the truth. Truſting to the emperor Sigiſmundꝰs 
promiſe of ſafe conduct, he, upon citation, repair · 


ed to the council of Conſtance, where the books of 


his hero, Wickliff, were condemned, to defend him- 
ſelf. His doctrine ſeems to have differed but little 
from that of the church; but he inveighed againſt 
her practical corruptions, as was done almoſt every 
where, and even in the face of the council. He fell a 
facrifice to the reſentment of the Bohemian clergy, 
whoſe vices he had expoſed ; of the Nominal phi- 
loſophers, whom he had oppoſed; and of the Ger- 
mans, whoſe power in the univerſity he had redu- 
ced. His accuſation was managed with ſuch craft 
and falſchood, that, contrary to the faith of his 
ſafe conduct, he was condemned and burnt on the 
fpot ; the council pretending that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics. Huſs bore his ſufferings in the 
molt pious, cheerful, and magnanimous manner. 
Jerome his friend, who had come up to aſſiſt him 
at the council, ſoon after ſhared the like fate. Ar 
firſt, the terrors of a cruel death made him appear 
willing to recant. But finding his ſubmiſſion did 
not procure him relief from his priſon, he reco- 
vered his courage, boldly profeſſed his opinions, 
and maintained them, till he expired in the flames, 
A. D. 1416. WEE „ 
The perfidious murder of Huſs and Jerome, by 
a council convened to reform the church, inflamed 
the zeal of their followers. Perſecuted, and part 
of them murdered by the creatures of the Roman 


court, they retired to a ſteep and high ang 
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the diſtri&t of Bechin ; and there held their religious 
meetings, and adminiſtered the Lord's ſupper in both 
elements, which the council had refuſed to allow. 
This mountain they called Tabor, from the tents 
which they at firſt erected for ledgings. But, in 

roceſs of time, they raiſed a fortification for its de- 

nce; and adorned it with a well- built regular 
city. They choſe Nicolas de Huſſinet, and John 

a Bohemian knight, for their captains; un- 
der whoſe direction they reſolved to revenge the 
death of their miniſters and brethren on the papal 
dupes; and to procure for themſelves a liberty of 
worſhipping God, in a way more rational than that 
of the Romiſh church. Nicolas dying in 1420, 
| Ziſka was ſole commander, and had the pleaſure to 
ſee his army daily increaſe. Wenceflaus, king of 
Bohemia, had attempted to execute the decrees of 
the council of Conſtance againſt the Huffites. The 
inhabitants of Prague fell upon the magiſtrates who 
publiſhed the orders, killed them, and committed 


ſeveral other outrages; which ſo terrified the king, 


that he died of an apoplectic fit, in 1419. Sigiſ- 
mund, the emperor, fucceeding to his crown, la- 
boured, by edi&s, by penal laws, and by force of 


arms, to put an end to theſe lamentable diviſions. 


Multitudes of the Huffites periſhed by his orders, 
m the moſt barbarous manner. In 1420, they 
threw off his yoke as tyrannical, and entered into 
an open war. Ziſka, their general, though depri- 


ved of his fight, diſcovered ſuch prudence and in- 


trepidity, that his name quickly became a'terror to 
his foes; and in eleven battles, ſucceſſively fought, 
he is faid to have rcuted the imperial troops. Af- 


ter his death, in 1424, Procopius Raſa was, by the 


majority of the Huſſites, choſen general in his ſtead; 
and carried on the war with great ſpirit and ſucceſs, 


As both the Papiſts and Huffites reckoned their op- 
ponents the enemies of the true religion, whom 
they thought it lawful. 7 extirpate with fire and 


ſword, 
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| ſword, it ls no wonder we meet with acts of barba-. 


rity on both ſides, ſhocking and terrible. «= 
At firſt the Huſſites ſeem to have had all the 
ſame religious ſentiments ; but their numbers in- 
creaſing, their union and harmony diminiſhed. 
After much diflenſion, they came to an open rup- 
ture, about 1424, and were divided into the two 
large bodies of Calixtines and Taborites. The Ca- 
lixtines, ſo called from their demand of the eucha- 
riſtic cup to the people, only inſiſted, that the word 


of God ſhould be explained to the people, in a 


ſimple and plain manner, without the mixture of 
human authorities; that the Lord's ſupper ſhould, 
according to his example and command, be diſpen- 
ſed to tl e people in both elements; that the clergy, 
inſtead of applying their whole attention and labour 


to acquire power and wealth, ſhould exert them- 
| ſelves in preaching the goſpel, inſtructing the 


people,. and ſetting before them an example of an 
holy life; and that the mortal, or more heinous 
ſins ſhould be properly puniſhed. Some of them 


alſo inſiſted, that baptiſm ſhould not be admini- 


ſtered to infants, who cannot act or profeſs their 
faith. The Taborites inſiſted to have the whole 
of religion reduced to its primitive and ſcriptural 


ſimplicity z to have the papal authority deſtroyed, 


and the ſyſtem of church-government reformed 
according to the ancient plan preſcribed by Chriſt 
and his apoſtles; and, in fine, that all things in the 
church ſhould bez regulated by the oracles of God, 
and not by the dictates or deciſions of fallible, or 
even wieked men. Some of them, as Martin Lo- 
quis, and his followers, imagined that Chriſt would 
deſcend from heaven 1a perſon, armed with fire and 
{word, to extirpate hereſy, and purify the church; 
and publicly taught theſe dreams with the utmoſt 
aſſurance. It was this enthuſiaſtic ſect, perhaps in- 
ſtigated by the Papiſts, which committed moſt of 
che acts ol violence, rapine, deſolation, and murder, 

Vor. II. To which 
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which are too indiſcriminately charged to the ac- 
count of the whole of the Huſſites, eſpecially of 
Ziſka and Procopius, their leaders. ” 
To put an end to this dreadful war, the Bohe- 


milans were invited to the councit of Baſil in 14313 


and Procopius, and others, were ſent to repreſent 


them. But after much debate, their meſſengers re- 


turned, without having effected any degree of re- 


concilement with Rome. The council, however, 


finding that the Calixtines might be eaſily gratified, 
ſent the famed Eneas Sylvius, Niedar, and others, 


to deal with them in Bohemia. By allowing their 


laity the uſe of the cup, and perhaps ſome other 


{mall indulgences, they were got ſatisfied, and re- 


conciled to the pope; and became equally, if not 
more cruel towards the Taborites, than even the 
rigid Papalins. They deſtroyed Tabor, their city of 
refuge. One Maynard, the rival of Podiebrad, 
and perhaps others, decoyed them into hovels or 
be and burnt them to death. Rokizana, a 
perfidious preacher, who headed the Calixtines, ha- 
ving obtained an archbiſhopric, could not have 
conſecration at Rome, unleſs he renounced the uſe 
of the cup in the ſacrament for the laity. Not da- 


ring to comply, for fear of offending his party, he 


returned home, and, together with his followers, 
thundered forth the bittereſt invectives againſt the 


- Roman court, while they laboured to perſecute, 


and to enſnare the Taborites. Supported by Po- 
diebrad viceroy of Bohemia, under Ladiflaus the 
12 king of Hungary, and afterwards king, Ro- 
g yzana, about 1450, commenced a correſpondence 
with the Greek church, who were then heartily en- 
raged at the court of Rome, on account of her 
treacherous conduct at the council of Florence: 
The Bohemians under Ziſka, Procopius, and Po- 
diebrad, carricd on an almoſt conſtant war with 


the Papiſts, from 1420 to 1470. 


The 
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The Taborites adhered inflexibly to their firſt 
principles; nor could all the ſophiſtry, eloquence, 
or craft of Sylvius, nor threats, nor perſecutions, 
induce them to yield. Being ſeparated -from the 


Calixtines, they withdrew from war, and reviewed 


their religious tenets, and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, in 
order to correct, by the ſcripture, whatever was 
amiſs. What they found inconſiſtent with the go- 
ſpel, they rejected; and they baniſhed from their 
communion all theſe whoſe diſordered brains, or 
licentious manners, might expoſe them to reproach. 


They introduced a form of church-government 


much the ſame with the Preſbyterian ; or fimilar to 
that Epiſcopacy propoſed by archbiſhop Uſher, ia ' 
which biſhops are little more than conſtant mode- 
rators of the clerical courts. They had their gene- 
ral and particular ſynods. In their worſhip, they 
retained ſeveral of the rites invented in the firſt 
ages of Chriſtianity. They divided their people 
into four diſtinct claſſes; the beginners, the ad- 


vancers, the perfefs, and the penitents. Their 
doctrine was much the ſame with that of the Pro- 


teſtant churches. They called themſelves the Bo- 
hemian Brethren ; but their enemies called them 
Picards, or Beghards. Notwithſtanding of terrible 
perſecution, - they continued till the reformation, 
and joined with the Lutherans, and the reformed. 
Many of their deſcendants and followers are ſtill 


found in Poland, and places about. 
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SECT. I. 
Of the eaftern churches, 


IHE eaftern church bas long been diftinguiſh- 
| ed into four principal bodies; the Greek 
church, the ' Neſtorians, the Monophyfites, and 


the votaries of Rome. The Greek church agrees 
with the patriarch of Conſtantinople, in religious 


ſentiments and form of worſhip; but is not wholly 
fubject to his authority. He indeed is ſpiritual 
governor of a conſiderable part of Greece, and of 


Walachia and Moldavia, the Grecian iſles, and 


ſeveral other provinces fubjeft to the Ottoman 


Turks. He is alfo ſupcrior to the Catholic patri- 


arch of Antioch, who generally refides at Damaſ- 
cus, and extends his juriſdiction into Syria, Metor- 


* potamia, and the places about; and of the patri- 


arch of Jeruſalem, who governs in Arabia and Pa- 
leſtine; and of the Catholic patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, who generally refides at Grand Cairo, and 


rules in Egypt, Nubia, Lybia, and part of Arabia. 
It is his prerogative to. name the candidates for 


theſe ſees; but they are choſen by their own bi- 
ſhops, As the Melchitcs are almoſt extirpated out 


of 


* 
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of theſe regions, the Eutychians, eſpecially in E- 


gypt, having inſtigated the Saracens and Turks to 


deſtroy them, and even aſſiſted them in that barba- 
rous work, the dominion of theſe three ſubordi- 
nate patriarchs is not much worth the coveting. 
Nay, moſt of the dignitaries of the Greek church 
have little to ſupport their grandeur beſides their 
venerable name. | 

The patriarch of Conſtantinople is choſen by 
twelve biſhops, which live next to his fee: but the 
Grand Seignior, or Ottoman Sultan, has the power 
of confirming the election, and of enabling him to 
exerciſe his ſpiritual function. Fhrough the ava- 
rice of the Turkitls vizirs, or miniſters of ſtare, 
this claim is often proſtituted in the moſt ſhameful 
manner. None need expect admiſhon to the patri- 
archate, without large preſents to them; to refund 


which, the putriarchs are obliged to oppreſs their“ 


inferior clergy. Such donatives have more in- 
fluence in procuring the ſee, than either the merit 
of the candidates, or the favour of the electors. 
Too often, candidates lawfully choſen and inſtalicd, 
have been depoſed: to make way for others, whote 
ſuperior pretenſions were only ambition and bribe- 

The power of this patriarch is very conſider- 
able. The people under his charge are pretty nu- 
merous. Beſides theſe in Aſia, about two thirds: 
of the inhabitants of Turky in Europe, are Chri- 
ſtians of the Greek church. Sundry of the iſles in 
the Mediterranean are almoſt wholly inhabued by 
Greeks. By permiſſion from the Sultan, he takes: 
cognizance of the civil affairs of theſe of his com- 
munion. By virtue of his ſpiritual dignity, he calls 
the ſynods of his clergy, and preſides therein. He 
alſo excommunicates the diſobedient, which pendcrs 
him a ſingular terror to theſe of his way. His re- 
venues are drawn from the various churches under 


his juriſdiction; and are of value, in proportiou to- 


the temporal circumſtances of his ſubjects. 
| C 3 | TRE 
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The ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament, 
with the decrees of the firſt ſeven general councils, 
are the acknowledged ſtandard of the Grecian faith. 
But the patriarch, and his clerical brethren, are ſup- 
poſed to have the ſole power of declaring the mean- 
ing of theſe ſtandards. The ſubſtance of the Gre- 
cian doctrine is contained in the Confeſſion of the 
catholic and apoſtolic eaſtern church, drawn up by 
Mogiſlaus biſhop of Kiow, in his» Ruſſian ſynod ; 
and which Parthenius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
adopted in 1643; and. Sangiota, the Sultan's in- 
terpreter, cauſed it to be printed in Greek and La- 
tin, with a recommendatory letter from Nectarius, 
parriarch of Jeruſalem, and diſtributed gratis among 
the Greeks for their inſtruction. From this tract 
it appears, that the differences between the Greeks 

and the Papifts, or between them and the Prote- 
Rant church, are greater and harder to be removed, 
than ſome writers pretend. Experience too has 
often vouched the truth hereof. Soon after the 
middle of this centùry, Melancthon ſent to Joſeph, 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, a copy of the Augſ- 
burg confeſſion, attended with a moſt affectionate 
letter, repreſenting the Proteſtant doctrine in the 
moſt ſimple manner. The haughty patriarch: diſ- 
dained to return him an anſwer : but in 1559, he 
ſent Demetrius his deacon, to inform himſelf on 
the ſpot, of the genius and doctrines of the Prote- 
ſtant religion. About 1579, the divines of Tubin- 
gen renewed the correſpondence with Jeremiah his 
iucceflor ; ſent him a copy of their Augſburg con- 
f. ſton, with Heerbrand's compend of theology, 
and employed every method in their power to 
* draw him to their communion. AH the fruit of 
four or five years labour, was a ſcw friendly miſ- 
faves to them; and which plainly ſhewed the impoſ- 
ſibility of the union they deſired ; and that all at - 
tempts to draw the Greeks from their 1 e 
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and ancient inſtitutions, were like to be vain in 
their preſent circumſtances. | 1 
Since the Greeks were ſubjected to the oppreſſive 
Ottoman yoke, almoſt all learning, human and di- 
vine, has been extinguiſhed among them. They 
have neither colleges nor ſchools of any import- 
ance. The few who ſurpaſs the vulgar herd in in ; 
tellectual acquirements, have derived them from 
the ſchools of Italy or Sicily, whither their ſtudious 
youth repair for inſtruction ; or from the peruſed 
works of Thomas Aquinas, and other ancient doc- 
tors. It is true, the Greeks are extremely averſe 
to acknowledge this charge, but pretend, that the 
liberal arts are in as flouriſhing an eſtate among 
them as ever. Cantemir, prince of Moldavia, in 
his Turkith hiſtory, gives us a lift of learned men, 
in the ſeventeenth century, and an account of an 
academy founded by Manolax at Conftantinople, 
in which all the branches of philoſophy, and the 


| liberal arts and ſciences, are taught, with great ap- 


1 and ſucceſs, in the manner of ancient Greece. 
But all this, though ſtrictly true, could only prove, 
that in a numerous multitude, generally ſunk into 
the moſt barbarous ignorance, ſome men of genius 
ariſe, and ſhine as meteors in a gloomy firmament; 
and that about an hundred years ago; one academy 
has been erected in an extenſive empire. The ig+ 
norance that reigns among the Greeks, has a moſt 
pernicious influence on their morals. Licentiouſ- 
neſs, impiety, endleſs contention and diviſions, 
abound among them, both: clergy and people. 


Their religious worſhip is a motley collection of ce- 


remonies; the greateſt part of which are ridicus 


louſly trifling, or ſhockingly abſurd; and it is for 
the maintenance of theſe they are peculiarly zea - 


tous. Meanwhile, were it not for the ſupport they 
receive from ſuch as are phyſicians and interpre+ ' 
ters, at the Grand Seignior's court, they and their 
church would have been abſolutely miſerable: but 
i it 
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it is ſaid; their condition has of late undergone a 
change to the better. rene e 
The Ruffians adhere to the doctrine and ceremo- 
nies of the Greek church; though they are now 
independent on the patriarch of Conſtantinople. 
Anciently they were a part of his ſubjects, and had 

their patriarch aſſigned them by him: but about 

the end of this century, they obtained their free- 

dom by the following incident. Jeremiah, the 
Conſtantinopolitan chief, undertook a journey to 
Muſcovy, to levy pecuniary afſiſtance, for driving 
Metrophanes his rival from the patriarchal throne. 

On this occafion, the Ruſſian monks, probably in- 
-ſtigated by the ſecret orders of 'Theodore, the king 
cor grand duke, employed all their influence, both 

of ſupplication and threatening, to cauſe Jeremiah 
place at the head of their nation an independent | 
prelate. He aſſembled a council at Moſcow, in | 
1589; nominated and prochimed Job archbiſhop ] 
of Roſtow, the firſt patriarch of the Muſcovites 
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but on this condition, that every new patriarch of 

Ruffia ſhould demand the conſent and ſuffrage of ; 

the Conſtantinopolitan, and at fixed ſeaſons, ſhould 

16 pay him five hundred ducats of gold. The deeds. 
1. of this council were ratified, in another of Con- . 
Ti. ſtantinople, in 1593; to which ratification the Ot- 
1 toman Sultan gave his conſent. About 1650, the f 
i four eaſtern patriarchs, ſolicited by the grand duke : 
4k of Muſcovy, exempted the Ruſſian pontiff from all f 
14 dependaace on Conſtantinople, and rendered him 4 
1 abſclutcly free. EG 0 
| The Ruffians have the Bible in the Sclavonie f 
17 tongue; the firſt impreſfion thereof was printed in s 
1 1581. But till 1715, if not later, a copy of it coſt n 
| about five or fix pounds ſterling. Few of them can wr 
read it. Nor do even many of their clergy under- l 

ſtand it, though they make a ſhift to read it, no H 

N 


doubt wretchedly enough, to the people. But ex- 
cept the New Teſtament, che Prophets, and ſome Cl 
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parts of the Pſalms, they little regard the ſcripture. 

And under pretence of modeſty, they will not al- 
low the four laſt books of Moſes to be carried to 
their churches. Their public worſhip confiſts 
chiefly of trifling ceremonies, and long maſſes: 
none but their choriſters ſing in their churches. 


| Preaching is very little uſed in Ruſſia, Even in the 


beginning of the ſeventeenth century, ſome of their 
prieſts were excommunicated for attempting it. 
Moſt of their elergy are extremely poor; and ſo 
ignorant, that they do not underſtand the language 
of their Bible. Nor are many of their dignified 
clergy much more intelligent. 'Their gravity and 
devotion procure them great reverence from the 
people. In the whole empire of Ruffia, which ex- 
tends almoſt fix thouſand miles in length, and 


two thouſand three hundred in breadth, there are 


but twenry-eight biſhops, the paucity of whom, 
perhaps, tends to the peace of their church. | 
The Ruſſians hold three ſacraments ; but do not 
think extreme unction abſolutely neceſſary to ſal- 
vation, as they do the other two. They reckon 
their own form of baptiſm altogether neceſſary to 
eſcape damnation; and therefore rebaptize ſuch 
as come to them from other Chriſtian communions. 
They receive the euchariſt in both kinds: but the 
pieces of bread are put into red wine mixed with 
warm water; and then, along with a little wine, 
fo mixed, given to the communicants in a ſpoon. 
Their ſacramental bread muſt be leavened wafers, 


| baken by a prieſt's widow. Each wafer has the 


fign of the crofs upon it, which the prieſts take off 
with an inſtrument after conſecration, and put in- 
to a wooden box, that hangs over the altar. Such 
as through ſickneſs, or otherwiſe, cannot ſwallow 
the bread, take only the wine. Their devotees 
fleep after receiving the cucharift, that they may 
not fin any more that day. What of the conſe- 
crated bread remains, is by the pricits diſtributed 

| | among 
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among the communicants the next Sabbath. For- 
merly, conſecrated bread uſed to be ſent to the 
country, where there was no prieſt; and was gi- 
ven to travellers and ſoldiers before they ſet out on 
their journies. _ Almoſt every Ruſſian receives the 
cuchariſt at Eaſter, after eight days of ſevere-morti- 


fication. , Even infants, if fick, have it adminiſtered 


to them in one kind: and at ſeven years of age, 
when they begin to fin. mortally, they have it diſ- 
penſed to them in both elements. They adminiſter 


it to diſtracted perſons, by touching their lips with 


the bread ſocked in the wine. They uſe auricular 


confeſſion before communicating; and make it 


ſtanding in the middle of the church, with their 
eyes fixed upon ſome ſuint; and, as they reckon 
every ſin confeſſed to the prieſt to be really for- 


gen, rhey uſ2 to be pretty particular. When the 


D 2929 


prieſt abſolves them, he ordinary enjoins ſome 
penance, as to repeat ſo many times, Lord, have 
mercy on ut; . abſtinence from the other ſex for 


a time; bowing before the pictures of ſaints, or the 


uſe of holy water. When a Ruſſian dies, ſome of 
the principal clergy give him a teſtimonial of his 
good works towards God, the faints, and the clergy, 
which is put between his fingers, in order to pro- 
cure him a ready admiſſion into heaven. | 


I heir churches are filled with miſerable pictures 


of the ſaints; and even cvery chamber in their 


| houſe has a guardian faint in the corner. At 


their private devotions, they kneel before the pic- 
ture of Chriſt, of Mary, or of St Nicolas their 


protector, and crofling themſelves, they repeat the 


rd's prayer, and, Lord, have mercy en ud. Even 
perſons of high rank, in the way of penance, pro- 
ſtrate themſelves at the doors of the church. Such 
as are conſcious of their impurity, ſtand at the door 
in the time of worſhip. They faſt every Wedneſ- 
day and Friday; abſtaining from fleſh, eggs, but- 


ter, or milk. They obſerve four Lents; during 


which 
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which they have daily ſervice in their churches. 
The firſt is that before Eaſter, and which is pre- 
ceded by a carnival, or luxurious revel of eight 


days. The ſecond is St Peter's faſt, beginning the 


Monday after Whitſuntide, and continuing at leaſt 
eight days. The third is St Mary's faſt, on the 
firſt fourteen days of Auguſt. And the fourth is 
St Philip's, which continues about forty days be- 
fore Chriſtmas. But nothing do the Ruflians more 
regard than holy water, which is believed” to 
waſh away all ſin. On the Epiphany, or twelfth 
day after Chriſtmas, they with great ſolemnity con- 
ſecrate whole rivers of it. After the patriarch or 
principal biſhop, with his clergy, and the pictures 
of Chriſt and the ſaints, have made a ſolemn pro- 

ceflion to the place, an hole is made in the ice, and 
by dipping of the ſign of the croſs, by caſting in 
falt, and by prayers and conjurations, the devil is 
forced out of the water : but before this be done, 
every door and window within a conſiderable di- 
ſtance around muſt be crofled, to preveut his flee- 
ing into the houſe for refuge. After the conſecra- 


tion, they plunge their children, and others, both 
men and women, ſome naked and ſome with their 


clothes on, into the' river, though the cold is apt 
to freeze them to death. Many even bring their 
horſes to drink of the ſanctified ſtream. Bucket: 
fulls of it are carried off for drink, and for curing 
the ſick, and ſanctify ing them to Gd. 

The Georgians and Mengrelians have declined 
ſo remarkably, ſince they fell under the Ottoman 
yoke, that they, chiefly the latter, can ſcarcely be 
reckoned among Chriſtians, and ſome of them 
hardly among men, they are ſo ignorant and ſavage! 
They have a pontiff at their head, whom they call 
Catholic, as alſo about eighteen biſhops, and plen- 
ty of prieſts; but ſuch as are a diſgrace to their 
character, or even to the Chriſtian name, by their 
Ignorance, avarice, and profligacy. Vitious in the 
Ln, higheſt 
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higheſt degree, they neither can, nor in the leaft 
care, to inſtru their people; and any ſmall re- 
mains of worſhip, in feſtivals, ceremonies, bap- 
tiſm, and the Lord's ſupper, are adminiſtered with- 
out the leaſt appearance of gravity and devotion. 
It is faid, they build their churches on high rocks, 
and moſt think-it enough if they look to them at a 
diſtance. Whether the Ruſſian conqueſts on that 
fide has in any degree tended to reform theſe na- 
tions, we do not certainly know. | 
The Neſtorians or Chaldeans, who for many 
ages made ſo illuſtrious a figure in the caſt, were 
exceedingly decreaſed. We have already hinted, - 
that their deteſtation of the council of Epheſus, and 
their belief, that Neſtorius was unjuſtly condemned 
in it, together with their maintaining, that in Chriſt 
there are two perſons of God and man ſo cloſely 
joined, as to have but one bar/opa or aſpect, are the 
badges that diſtinguiſh them from other Chriſtians ; 
and that their difference, relative to Chriſt, from 
the orthodox, is perhaps only, or chicfly in words. 
It is certain, they have avoided a multitude of ſu- 
| 900 agar which have disfigured the Greek and 
in churches. For many ages, the Neſtorians 
had but one Catholic pontiff, who reſided in Chal- 
dea, at Bagdad, called ſometimes Babylon, and af- 
terwards at Moſul. About 1552, two candidates, 
Simeon Harmama, and John Sulaka, were choſen at 
once; the one of which, to ſtrengthen his intereſt, 
repaired to Rome, and put himſelf under the pa- ar 
pal protection. He, and his ſucceſſors, who had ? 
the common name of Simeon, and dwelt in Ormia, Ce 
a mountainous track of Perſia, for a while con- rif 
tinued their ſubjection to Rome; but for ſome time Co 
paſt they ſeem to have withdrawn it. The princi- jac 
pal Neſtorian pontiffs, who bear the name of Elias, pre 
and reſide at Moſul, have a very extenſive dominion, I Ot: 
comprehending the Neſtorian churches of Arabia, we 
as well as theic ſpread through Syria, Meſopota- K 
| | mila, 
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mia, Perſia, and places about, and the Chriſtians 
of St Thomas, who dwell along the coaſts of Ma- 
labar, or any others of their opinion, in the Mo- 
gut empire. 1 | - 
The Monophyſites, Eutychians, or Jacobites, in 
general, hold, that Chriſt's two natures are united 
without confuſion or mixture, fo that, though his 
united natures are but one, the Nord incarnate, 
yet they are in ſome ſenſe twofold and compound; 
and reject with abhorrence the council of Chalce- 
don, which condemned Eutyches; and follow the 
doctrine of Dioſcorus, Barſuma, Xenais, Fullo, 
Jacob Zanzal, and others, whom they reckon the 
chiefs of their ſe&. In defending their tenets, they 
do not appeal to fcriprure or * but to the au- 
thority of their fathers; nor indeed can ſuch ignorant 
perſons underſtand this myſterious diſpute. They 
are divided into the Matic and African. At the head 
of the former, is their patriarch of Antioch, who 
lives for the moſt part at the monaſtery of Ananias, 
near Merdin, and ſometimes at Amida, Aleppo, 
or ſome other city of Syria. As the churches over 
which he preſides, are too much diſperſed, and too 
numerous for one to infpett, he has a colleague, 
called Maphrian or Primate of the eaſt, whoſe ju- 
riſdiction lies on the eaſt of the Tigris. He for- 
merly reſided at Tauris in Perſia; but now has his 
habitation in the monaſtery of Sr Matthew, near 
Moſul, in Meſopotamia. All the Syrian patri- 
archs aſſume the name of Ignatius. 858 
The African Mo nophy ſites are ſubdivided into 
Coprs and Abyffinians, both being under the ju- 
riſdiction of their Alexandrian patriarch. The 
Copts who dwell in Egypt, Nubia, and places ad- 
jacent, ave in a truly deplorable condition. Op- 
preſſed by the inſatiable avarice and tyranny of the 
Ottoman Turks, u hom, it is ſaid, they, about 1517, 
welcomed into Egypt, and aſſiſted to oppreſs and 
murder their Melchite brethren, they can fearce 
Vor. II, 3 ſupport 


ſupport either themſelves or their prieſts. - But 
theſe muſt depend on the liberality of. ſuch Copts, 
as, by their dexterity in houſehold- affairs, or in uſe- 
ful arts unknown to the Turks, gain admiſſion in- 
to the principal Mahometan families. It is true, 
the Turks confirmed to them their privileges, on 
account of the zeal they had manifeſted for their 


cauſe. But in a country governed by ſlaves, and 


ſo diſtant from the Sultan, privileges have no great 
force. According to Hottinger, and ſome other 
hiſtorians, their doctrine and manner of worſhip 
are ſomewhat ſimilar to that of the Proteſtant 
church. They worſhip no images; but have pic- 
tures of ſcripture-hiſtory, ſet up in their churches 


for inſtruction. They communicate four times a- 


year in both elements, and make a ſolemn vow 
while they receive them. There is no finging du- 
ring their communicating, but the congregation 
meditate on the ſacred myſteries. According to 
others, they appear in a leſs agreeable light. They 
are extremely ignorant; and count it very ſinful to 


retend to more wiſdom than their anceſtors, or 


to forſake their opinions, or even ' expreſſions. 
Hence, however obſtinately they reſiſted the at- 
tempts of the Romiſh K the Melchites, 
or Chriſtians of the Greek church, were almoſt the 
only perſons who could diſpute. Their patriarch 
cannot be depoſed, but for hereſy or apoſtacy. He 


is obliged to preach once a· year to his clergy; but 


none of the inferior clergy are obliged to preach 
at all; but to read homilies and legends to the 
people. Their public liturgy is in the ancient Cop- 


tic language, though few, even of their clergy, un- 


derſtand it. Their young deacons of eight or nine 


ears old labour in the loweſt ſervices of their eu- 


chariſtical maſs; and receive that ſacrament as 
often as it is adminiſtered. In diſpenſing the eu- 
chariſt, and perhaps on other occaſions, their 
Prieſts officiate in white garments, marked ud 
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red croſſes. They ſuffer their children to live ma- 
ny months, or even years, or even to die without 
baptiſm; nor, out of hatred to the Greeks and 
Armenians, will they allow of any private baptiſm, 
or of baptiſm by women. They practiſe only ge- 
neral and public confeſſion of ſin. They ſtrictly 
abſtain from fleſh in Lent; but pay little regard to 
the Chriſtian Sabbath. Their prieſts are allowed 
to marry; and marriage is contracted by the ſym- 
boljcal ring. They admit divorce on very trifling 
grounds; but the patriarch muſt be paid for grant- 
ing it. They obſerve ſeveral Jewith ceremonies, 
with more zeal than many of the precepts of the 
oſpel. They circumciſe their children of both 
5, th the males on the fortieth, and the females 
on the eightieth day from their birth. Their 
monks much reſemble the Jewiſh Eſſenes. | 
In numbers, power, and. opulence, the Abyſſi- 
nians far ſurpaſs the Copts; and no wonder, when 
they have a Chriſtian-emperor at their head, and 
a legal eſtabliſhment under him. For a time the 
Ethiopian church was like to be torn to pieces, 
and quite ruined, between the Melchites and Mo- 
nophyſites ; but at laſt the latter, called alſo Dioſ- 
corians, carried all before them. 'They own the 
authority of the three firſt general councils, and 
ſome provincial ones; they receive the whole of 
the Old and New Teſtament, except the Revela- 
tion; inſtead of which they have the Apoſtolic con- 


fiitutions, but much different from theſe uſed in 


Europe. They have no colleges or univerſities ; 
but learn their religion at home, or in the church. 
The Romiſh miffionaries erected ſome ſchools a- 
mong them; but their acting of plays, in which de- 
vils were repreſented, terrified the Abyſſinians, 


and made them cry for the expulſion of theſe devil -· 


raiſers out of their country. Their Abuna or pa- 
triarch, is dependent on the Alexandrian; and is 
very ignorant and negligent. He is often a lay- 
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monk, and is the only biſhop of the empire; but 
has a number of vicars under him, for regulating 
the prieſts, Their deacons are often formed of 
the royal family, or of the other grandees, or of 
their children. Both prieſts and deacons are allow- 
ed to marry, and their children are in great eſteem. 
They have no ſeats in their churches, but all ſtand 


during the divine ſervice ; at which their diptaras 
attend with drums, tabors, and dances. They allow 


an of painted images. 6 
hey hold only two ſacraments. They baptize 


| by a triple dipping. They uſe godfathers ; but 


whether they engage as ſpooſors, we know not. 
„at the ſame time, anoint the body with. 


'the ſacred chriſm, and give the child the Lord's 


_— They reckon baptiſm . abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation. But their manner of exor- 
eiſm, and of bleſſing the water, and of dipping, 
Seems to differ in ſome places. In honour of our 
;Saviour's baptiſm, they waſh themſelves every. year 


.on the Epiphany, or fixth of January; but except 


ia the caſe of returning apoſtates, this is not reck- 
oned a reiteration of baptiſm, but a relique of 
ſome Jewiſh ablution. What ſome call their bap: 
tiſm of fire, by the impreſſion of a red-hot iron 
on the noſe and forehead, is xeally no part of their 


religion; but a means they uſe to prevent ſore or 


blind eyes, The Lord's ſupper is diſpenſed only 
in their churches, They ule leavened bread, and 
the juice of raiſins ſqueezed in water inſtead of 
wine. The laity receive both elements. They be+ 


lieve no tranſubſtantiation. They receive it ſtand- 


ing, but without any ſign of. adoratiop. The laity 
receive it at the door of the chancel or choir, 
while a portion of the goſpel is read to them out of. 
the chapel. They have their maſſes for the dead. 
They anoint their ſick in the church; but they do 
not conſider-this as a ſacrament, but. rather as a 


Means af cure, They pray to angels and ſaints, 


eſpecially FI. 
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eſpecially the deified. Virgin, and highly. honour 

their reliques. Though they allow of no purga- 

cory, yet they pray for the dead, and hire their 
monks with alms, to pray much and fervently for 

their ſpeedy and additional felicity. * prac- 

1 tiſe great lamentation over their dead, eſpecially 
their emperors; but I do not know, if they account 

this a part of their religion. Confeſſion of fin is 
made in public, and the. tranſgreſſor receives ſo 
many laſhes from the abuna, or from an: officer ap- 
FE RE RET. oi... 
Once the Ethiopian empire ſwarmed with:monks, 
very different from theſe of the Latins and Greeks, . 
but ſimilar to the Jewiſh Eſſenes, or Fherapeutz.- 
'They are very abſtinent and laborious, and ſome 
of W are married. They do not laſh their bo- 
dies; but plunge them into cold rivers for the 
mortification of their duſts. Their monaſteries are 
moſtly in deſerts; and in them, every thing is 
ſimple and mean. The Galles or. Giagas, in their 
murderous ravages of the empire, have exceeding- 
ly reduced the number of monks, ſcarce leaving 
one of a thouſand in-ſome places. The Abyili- 
mans practiſe a great number of Jewiſh rites, which 
they perhaps derived: from the Rechabites, who 
might have. retired thither about the time of the- 
Jews Chaldean captivity, They live much in tents- 
and camps, and are much given to neglect agri-- 
eulture, and to abſtain from wine. They. circum- 
ciſe their children of both ſexes; obſerve the ſe- 
venth- day Sabbath; though with leſs regard than: 
the Chriſtian; abſtain from blood and ſwines fleſh , 
raiſe up feed to deceaſed brethren, and the like; 
bur they conſider theſe practices rather as political- 
tuſtoms, or conducive to natural purity, than as 
branches of practical religion. They keep-at the 
1 * diſtance from fach as they think profeſs a. 
religion. Whatever kindnels their emperor 
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Baſilides marked to his neighbours, the Mahame- 
dan princes, in order to ſecure himſclf againſt the 
"Spaniards, and their miſſionaries, there is no evi- 
vence he inclined to Mahomediſm itſelf, or intend- 
ed to introduce it into his dominions. Nay, it is 
hard to fay, how much that people have done and 
ſuffered, to withſtand the various attempts made to 
convert, or rather force them inta the Arabian 
faith. They never eat with Mahometans, nor of 
any thing killed by them; nor even out of the 
ſame veſſel, till the devil has been firſt driven out of 
it, by prayer and a triple bathing. Nor do they ever 
falute them but with the left hand. 
The Armenians agree with their Monophyſite 
brethren in Aſia and Africa, in what relates to the 
council of Chalcedon, and the perſon and natures 
of Chriſt ; but ſo differ from them in other points. 
of faith, diſcipline, and worſhip, that they hold 
no communion with them. The Armenians have 
three patriarchs reſident in their own country, and 
as many that do not. Of theſe in their own coun- 
try, the greateſt reſides near Echmiazin, and has 
1 biſhops under his juriſdiction, which ex- 
tends to all Greater Armenia. He is for the moſt 
choſen by the biſhops, and the election is con- 
firmed by the Perfian monarch. Notwithſtanding 
of his large revenues, he lives in as plain and fimple 
a manner, as the common monks. The ſecond or 
catholic patriarch reſides at Cis, a city. of Cilicia; 
and rules over the Armenian churches in Cappado- 


cia, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Syria. He has twelve | 


biſhops under him; and is. now ſubject to the pa- 
triarch of Echmiazin. The third, who has about 
eight or nine biſhops under him, reſides in Aghta- 
mar, an ifland in the Varaſpurcan lake ;; and is 
looked upon by the other Armcnians, as an enemy 
to their church. HOT Tg 1 - 
Of the three other eccleſiaſtical rulers, dignified 
with the patriarchal character, but almoſt wholly 
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deſtitute of power, one reſides at Conſtantinople, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to govern: the Armenian 
churches on the confines of Aſia and. Europe. The 
ſecond reſides at Jeruſalem, to govern ſuch Arme- 
nians as repair thither, in pilgrimage, or for trade. 

The third reſides at Kaminick, to govern the 
Armenian churches in Poland, Ruſſia, and places 
adjacent. The extenſive application of the Arme- 
nians to merchandiſe, is the principal occaſion of 
theſe three patriarchs. They aſſume this title, be- 
_ cauſe, by authority from the pontiff of Echmiazin, 
they are allowed to conſecrate biſhops; and on 
every third year diſtribute among their congrega-- 
tions the ſacred chriſm ; both which, in the man- 
ner of the caſt, are the prerogatives of a patri- 
arch. „ Na - $10 
The Armenians not only do not worſhip the 
eroſs and images, but ſolemnly curſe ſuch as do. 
They maintain, that the elements in the Lord's 
ſupper are not changed into the body and blood of 
- our Saviour; and that the ſacraments of them- 
ſelves cannot confer any grace. They mix almoſt 
no water with the ſacramental wine. They deny- 
marriage to be any ſacrament. They maintain, 
that ſome ſins are fo great, that no prieſt can: for-- 
give them; and that there is no purgatory for the 
cleanſing. of ſuch. ſouls. as die in their ſin. They do 
not. regard Chriſtmas, or the other feſtivals and 
wakes. of the church, nor the ember weeks. They 
eat: fleſh on Saturday, and the Lord's day, without 
ciſtinction. They rebaptize ſuch as come over to 
thetn from the Romiſh church. Rs 
Having mentioned theſe principal claſſes of Chri- 
ſtians, who retain: fome ſhadow of the goſpel- 
doctrine and. worſhip, togerher with, their freedom 
from the ſlavery of Rome, it may not be improper 
to mention ſuch who retain the name, but have de- 
rived their religion from the Ebionites, Valen- 
tians, Manicheans, Bafilidians, and other ancient. 
| | heretics 3 
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heretics; and who, equally abhorred of the Chri- 
ſtians and the Mahometans, have almoſt dwindled 
to nothing. Of this kind are the Sabians, who pre- 


robably ſprung 


deans, who frequent the Gordian mountains, and 


the deſerts of Curdiſtan or Aﬀyria. They are a 
 favage and wandering tribe. Their prieſts are ap- 


parelled in black, and the reſt of them in white. 


They reckon the devil, Cherubin, or malignant 
principle, the great miniſter of the ſupreme Deity ; 


and expreſs great regard for him, if they do not ac- 
tually adore him. No perſecution will influence 


them to expreſs abhorreace of him; and they put 
to death fuch as mark any averfion to, or contempt 


of him. The Hruſes, Durſians, or Duriſians, in- 
habit the inhoſpitable wilds of mount Lebanon, and 
give out themſelves to be the offspring of the facred 
warriours, who, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 


teenth centuries, fought for the Holy land. What 


their religious ſentiments are, can hardly be known, 
as they ſtudy to conecal them. Nor can they be 
much worth the knowing, ſince themſelves are little 
leſs ſavage than the wild beaſts among which they 
dwell. Siſters and brethren, parents and chi 


dren, it is ſaid, mingle together in promiſcuous 
luſt. Probably they, as well as the Curds of Perſta, 


formerly held the doctrines of the Gnoſties or Ma- 


nichees. Many other Aflan ſects we paſs over, 
as we kno little about them j and what we know, 


is unworthy of record. 


- Great has been the pontifical 2cal to gain proſe - 
lytes from the principal ſects above mentioned. The 
ariental Chriſtians are uſed with extreme tender - 


1 * neſs, 


tend to be the 5 of John Baptiſt; but are more 

m the Jewiſh Hemerobaptiſts. 
, dwell in Perſia and Arabia, chiefly at Baſſo- 
ra. Their religion confiſts in frequent, at leaſt 
annual and folemn wathing of themſelves, with a 
number of odd ceremonies, which their prieſts have 
annexed to theſe ablutions. The 7efidians or Fez- 
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| Jopremacy of the Roman ſec. By their miſſiona- 
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neſs, and are often permitted to retain all their own 
opinions and rites, if they will but acknowledge the 


ries and fayours, the Papiſts have actually made a 
number of proſelytes. Not a few of the Greeks 
who live in the Turkiſh empire, or in the domi- 
nions of the Venetians, or of the German emperor, 
have adopted the faith, worſhip, and diſcipline of 
Rome; and are governed by their own clergy, who 
xeceive their confirmation and authority from 
thence. It is faid, that in the iſle of Chios alone, 
there are about thirty churches of the Latin com- 
munion. To promote their increaſe, a college 
was founded at Rome. Init a number of Grecian. 
ſtudents, who have given early marks of genius and 


capacity, are inſtructed in the arts and ſciences, 


and are prepofiefied with the deepeſt veneration 
for the papal authority. This expenſive device had 
not all the ſucceſs that might have been expected; 
'Fhe moſt of the Grecian ty 2 hen whenever they 
can obtain a ſettlement at home, renounce all re- 
gard to his Holineſs. And after being loaded with 
favours, they, ſhocked with the view of the Ro- 
man profligacy, become the moſt zealous abhar-. - 


rents of the Latin. church. 


John Baſilides, the grand duke or emp=ror of 
Ruſſia, about 1580, knowing chat frequent deli- 
berations had been held at Rome, how td unite his 


dominions to the holy ſee; and hoping for the pa- 
pal aſſiſtance againſt the Poles, wuo had almoſt 


ruined him in war, pretended an earneſt deſire of 


union with Rome; and by an embaſly begged; of 


Gregory XIII. to reſume the negotiations for that 


effect, and to bring the matter to a ſpeedy and hap- 
p concluſion. Antony Foſſevin or Pouſſines, a 


learned and artful Jeſuite, was diſpatched to Muſco- 


vy. He, and his aſſociates, did whatever they could 


in the ſervice of their maſter; but notbing was ef- 
feQted, The Ruflian, ambaſſadors ſoon after ar- 


rived. 
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rived at Rome; but brought nothing with them 
befides empty promiſes, expreſſed in very dubious 
and general terms. Ever ſince the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a congregation of Ruſſians at Kiow, govern- 
ed by their own metropolitan, had continued ſub- 
je& ro Rome. Poſſevin, and his helpers, perſuaded 
the Red Ruſſians of Poland te ſubject themſelves in 
like manner. The affociation was. agreed: upon at 
'Brefiy, the capital of Cujavia, in 1596. 
While the ferocity of the Georgians and Men- 
grelians rendered them deaf to all the admonitions. 
ofthe Theatin and Capuchin monks, the Monophy- 
fires were almoſt quite intractable to all the miſ- 
ſionaries of Rome. A few Neſtorians near Diar- 
bek, in this; or rather the preceding century, em- 
braced the Romiſh religion, and had a ſucceſſion of 
patriarchs called 7o/ep4h, to rule them. As early 
as the fourteenth century, ſore: Armenians had 
ſubmitted to Rome. In 1318, John XXII. ſent 
them a Dominican monk, with the title and autho- 
rity of archbiſhop. The ſee or ſeat of this ſpiritual 
ruler, was firſt fixed at Aderbigiana, but was af- 
terwards transferred to Naxivan; where it ſtill re · 
mains, and is filled by one of the Dominican order. 
The Maronites, who inhabit the mountains of Le- 
banon, date their ſubjection to his Holineſs from: 
the beginning of the ſacred war. Their patriarch . 
always aſſumes the name of Peter, and title of 
Patriarch of Antioch ; but performs his prieſtly 
functions at Canobin, a convent of monks on 
mount Lebanon. Theſe Maronites have their ſty- 
dents freely taught and maintained at the oriental 
college of Rome. | 3 
But it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the reports of 
the Romiſh miffionaries concerning their ſucceſs 
among the Grecian, and other eaſtern Chriſtians, 
are often equally deſtitute of candour and truth. 
It is certain, that in ſome places where they pre- 
tend. to. have ſcttlements, their. agents do but ap- 


— - 


pear in the character of phyſicians, and take the 
opportunity to baptize the infants committed to 


their cure; that in other places, i only decoy a 


few indigent wretches by the force of preſents, who 
return to their former religion, whenever the Re- 
miſh bounty is withdrawn or ſuſpended. Some- 


times too, perſons of rank involved in neceflitous 
circumſtances, or. ambitious of what they cannot 
obtain, teſtify their reſpect to his Holineſs; and 


perhaps travel to Rome, to mark their converſion 


tomplete. But when their end is gained, or their 
circumſtances changed to the better, they abandon 


the papal yoke, or at moſt expreſs their ſubjection 


in ambiguous terms. Even the Neſtorian biſhop of 


Diarbek is retained to the Roman faith, by the 
pope's uninterrupted liberality. The Maronites, 


who above all the eaſtern proſelytes boaſt of attach-. 


ment to Rome, retain their own opinions and forms 


of worſhip; and are kept faithful to the holy ſee 


at a very conſiderable expence. The Roman trea- 


ſury muſt furniſh them with ſubſidies, to content 
their voracious maſters, the Ottoman lords; with 
ſubfiſtence for their clergy ; with what expence is. 


neceflary to maintain their churches and worſhip ; 


beſides what comes to the relief of their poor, or. 
is beſtowed upon the education of their ſtudents. 


After all, numbers of the Maronites behold the 
church of Rome with abhorrence. Numbers of 


them, who, in the ſeventeenth century, reſided in. 
Italy, and under his Holineſs's eye, oppoſed his au- 
thority, and threw the papal court into no ſmall. 


perplexity. One body of them retired to the val- 
lies of Piedmont, and joined the Waldenſes. An- 
other, about ſix hundred in number, with a biſhop, 
and ſeveral other eccleſiaſtics at their head, fled in- 


to Confica, and implored the Genòeſe protection 


from the violence of the inquiſition. 
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niards pretend to have done mighty exploits, in 


and Aherica. But we muſt not imagine, they 


vere themſelves ignorant of them. The Chri- 


other religious orders, were very zealous and ac- 


. 
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IN this century, oerdcillarly after their loſs by the 
reformation in Europe, the Romith church ex- 
erted themſelves to the utmoſt to propagate their 
religion and authority. The Portugueſe and Spa- 


the ſpread of the Chriſtian faith, in Aſia, Africa, 


put the oracles of God into the hands of their-con- 
verts from Heathenifm, or taught them the know - 
ledge thereof. Some of the doctors of the miffion 


ſtianity of theſe ſubjects to Rome, confifted in 
their chooſing to be ſprinkled with water, practiſe 
a few ceremonies as childiſh as their own, and to 
worſhip a few images, and the like, rather than 
—— the offered preſents, and endure the threat- 
ened tortures of death. It is certain, the zeal of 
the Spaniſh conquerors of America, was rather to 
murder, than to convert the natives. Hence, du- 1 9 
ring the reign of Charles V. that is, from 1516 0 

to 1558, they are ſaid to have, without any juſt pro- 2 


vocation, murdered about forty millions of theſe 325 
Heathens. It is alſo affirmed, that they ſome · be 

times ſold the idols of one nation to aon s f . 
objects of worſhip. 1 2 

| For a time, the Dominicans, Francifcans, and Haw 


tive in the converſion of the Heathens: but the 
bardfhips they had to encounter in Africa, and 
elſewhere, abated their ardour. The Jefuitss, being 
newly erected into a ſociety, outdid them alt; and 
had ready, on a moment's warning, a number of 


— perſons, to ſep into any part of the 
5 world, 
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world, where his Holineſs pleaſed. The labours, 
perils, and mighty exploits of the doctors of this 
order, in the converſion of African, Afian, and 
American infidels, abundantly mark the fidelity, 


alacrity, and zeal, wherewith they executed the 


orders of their ghoſtly commander. Neither hun- 
ger, nor thirſt, nor nakedneſs, nor reproach, im- 


priſonment, or death, could deter them from their 


labour... But, not regard for the honour of Jeſus, 
or the advantage of ſouls, but a furious and enthu- 
fiaſtie zeal for the pontifical grandeur and reputa- 
tion, and for advancing the temporal intereſts of 
their ſociety, was their principal motive. This 
rendered them quite indelicate, with reſpect to the 
means they took to accompliſh their end. Flattery, 
falſehood, vile miſrepreſentation of the goſpel, and 
of Chriſt as a carnal Meſſiah; and where they had 
power, the terrors of the inquiſition were applied 
to as means, inſtead of arguments from ſcripture, 
or the inſtructions of Chriſt. This flaming zeal of 
the Jeſuites rekindled the remaining ſparks that 
lodged in the breaſts of the Mendicants, and even 
of the lazy orders which lay cloiſtered in their mo- 
naſteries; that there was almoſt a general conten- 
tion, who ſhould do or ſuffer moſt, in ſpreading 
the Romiſh faith and in extending the power of 
the vicar of Chriſt. Lo ad ET 
None of the Jeſuitical doctors ſo diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, as Francis Xavier, who is commonly 
called the Indian Apaſtle. About 1542, he ſailed 
for the Eaſt Indies; and in a ſhort time ſpread ſu- 
perficial hints of the Romiſh religion through the 
Portugueſe ſettlements on the coaſt, and through 
moſt of the Indian continent, and of Ceylon, and. 
ſeveral other iſlands adjacent. Multitudes were 


© diptized, and taught to practiſe a few trifling ce- 


remonies. In 1549, he ſailed to Japan; and with. 
anazing rapidity, laid the foundation of the church 


Fibere, which flouriſhed about ſixty years, and con- 


Vo 11 E. tinued 
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tinued thirty more under the Heathens perſecuting 
rage. It is faid to Have — — 
fix hundred thouſand Chriſtians. In 1552, he 
_ failed for China, intending to convert that: nation 
alſo to Rome; but died within fight of the land. 
After his death, Ricci, Roger, Paſio, and others 
of his infinuating tribe, penetrated into that jealous 
empire. Ricci their chief, who had learned the 
language at Macao, a ſettlement belonging to the 
Portugueſe, by his uncommon addreſs, and by his 
mathematical ſkill, ſo recommended himſelf to the 


mandarins, and even to Vanli the emperor, that 
he got liberty for himſelf, and his aflociates, to 


teach the people the truths of their goſpel. Not- 
withſtanding much perſecution from the bonzas 
or Heathen prieſts, and from the mandarins or 
nobles, who took their part, theſe miſſionaries per- 
ſevered, and founded a church in China, which 
continued about an hundred and ſeventy years. 
They had the more ſucceſs, as they hired the poor 
with preſents, and the fick with kindneſs and me- 
dicine, and required nothing more of their con- 
verts, than to be ſprinkled with water, in what they 
called baptiſm, and add to their former idols the 
virgin Mary, the croſs, and thelike. About 1580, 
ſome Jeſuites penetrated into Chili and Peru, in 
South America, and converted the natives. 'Thenee 
they proceeded into the inland provinces of' that 
continent; and father Alfonſo, in leſs than ten 


years, baptized twenty-five thouſand perſons. It 
is true, that theſe Heathens, both in the eaſt and 


weſt, hardly knew one word of the Latin inſtruc- 
tions which the miſſionaries gave them; but the 
preſents, and the ſight of the images, and other 
trinkets, were their interpreters. | N 

Other miſffionarics beſtirred themſelves to con- 
vert the Greeks, Neſtorians, and Monophyſites, 
to the Romiſh faith. Bermudas, and his brethren, 


laboured to proſelyte the Abyflinians. As theſe 
>| Le Ethiopians 


Ethiopians needed the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe, 
| this project at firſt ſeemed to ſuceeed; but at laſt 
came to nothing. Miſſionaries were oftener than 
once diſpatched to proſelyte the Egyptian Copts. 
Theſe produced nothing but an embaſſy from the 
Alexandrian patriarch; and even this is generally 
fuſpected to have been a farce, forged by the Papa- 
lins, in order to i ſe on, and decoy the Abyſ- 
ſinians, into a real ſubmiſſion. About 1593, Se- 
rapion a Romiſh dupe, by engaging himſelf to pay 
the debts, undler which the Armenians groancd, 


- = "0 "I w 


wo- before. But Shah Abbas, the Perſian mo- 
1 narch, inſtigated by the enemies of Rome; quickly 
8 baniſhed him. By the moiſt cruel and baſe me- 
r thods, the Portugueſe and Jeſuites about Goa, 
.. | forced a number of the Neſtorians of St Thomas, 
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h into an unwilling ſubmiſſion to the pope. At the 


3; | firſt, the miſſionaries ſpared no injuſtice or ſeveri - 
r, to proſelyte theſe eaſtern Chriſtians. to Rome; 
e- d infifted upon the moſt rigid uniformity, in e- 
very punctilio of faith or practice. But the pa- 
ey pal court quickly perceived, that this was an im- 
1e proper method of extending their power; and al- 
o, | t=red their plan, inſiſting upon almoſt nothing, 
in ¶ befides a profeſſed ſubjection to the Roman ſee. 
ce || Some of their learned doctors alſo, without regard 
.at to integrity or truth, pretended to demonſtrate, 
en chat the tenets of the Roman church differed but 


It little from theſe believed by the Greeks, Neſtorians, 


nd and Jacobites. | 1 e 
jc- | About the beginning of this century, the papal 
he' intereſt ſeemed to be in no danger. Perhaps Por- 
ier Itugal was the laſt that hindered the publication of 
the papal bulls, till they had got a parliamentary 
examination: they had given up their right about 
1480, The French monarch, Francis I. and even. 
Lewis XII. before his death, appeared more tame 
Ind ductile, than many of his predeceflors. The 

| E 2 Waldenſes, 
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got himſelf choſen their patriarch, though they bad 
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Waldenſes, Beghards, and Bohemians, were almoſt 
totally ſuppreſſed. The clergy had a great, if not 
the principal ſhare of influence in the various king - 
doms of Chriſtendom. The biſhops and abbors, 
by virtue of their civil lordfhips, as well as their 

_ own ambition, acted as a third or ſecond eſtate in 
the parliaments or grand councils of nations; and 
when they had the king on their fide, by his 
affiſtance or their intrigue, to humble ſome of the 
powerful noblemen, they could often carry mat- 
ters as they pleaſed. By reaſon of their civil 'pro- 
perty, they were often capable to cope with the ſo- 
vereigns themſelves, in raifing armies, fighting 
battles, and the like. Their revenues, eſpecially 
in the northern regions, where ſuperſtition had ſo 
taken hold of the ignorant barbarians, were aſto- 
niſhing. In Scotland, they had about the half of 
the revenues of the country: Nor was the matter 
much otherwiſe in England. In Sweden, their 
wer ſeems to have been abſolutely enormous, the 
dignified clergy being capable to oppreſs the people 
at pleaſure. Viſits to faints, altars, and holy 
places, being of no avail without ſome oblation; 
infinite ſums were beſtowed upon the ſhrines of the 
faints, Becket of Canterbury, the virgin Mary of 
Walfingham, and eſpecially of Loretto in Italy. 
Theſe at once drained the laity; and if need was, 
vere at the clerical devotion. Agnus Dei's, croſſes, 
ſanctimonious beads, ſwords, bracelets, * feathers, 
roſes, ſhoes, boots, parings of nails, drops of milk 
or blood, hair, medals, aſhes, duſt, chips of holy 
wood, conſecrated wax, and innumerable other 
hallowed knacks, were conſtantly imported, and 
fold to the devotees, and the clergy thereby en- 
riched. e 
By the popes pretences to ſupreme power in hea- 
ven and earth, and in the purgatorial manſions of 
hell, they drew to themſelves the wealth of the 
1 | 1 vo | nations. the 
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nations. In order to procure which, they ſuited 
their religion to the tempers and luſts of every one. 
The melancholy had cells and nunneries; the li- 
centious had diſpenſations and indulgences; the 
credqlous had miracles; the fantaſtical, viſions; 
and the ſuperſtitious, ceremonies, ever at hand. The 
Peter · pence that was gathered in England alone, 
as early as A. D. 1000, amounted to ſeven thou- 
ſand five hundred per annum. The popes had alſo 
the firſt· fruits or annates, i. e. the firſt year's reve- 
nue of every ſpiritual living, and every year the 
tenth part thereof. In ſome, if not every nation, 
the biſhops paid about as much, and often more 
to his Holineſs out of their revenues, than their 
lands did to the king. Preſents and fees behoved al. 
ſo to be remitted to Rome, before any biſhops 


could be fully fixed in their ſee. The popes alſo - 


demanded contributions from both clergy and laity, 
under the name of Legantine levies, To eaſe the 


people of diſtant countries from viſiting the high | 


altar at Peter's. church at Rome, in the Jubilee, 
pontifical legates were diſpatched. to allow them the 
{ſame privileges, if they did but viſit ſome place in: 
their own country, and according to ability, paid a 
fixed rate, for the gracious exchange. Dukes, lords, 


and other dignified perſons, paid three pounds ſeven 


ſhillings. and eight pence; and ſich, whoſe ſub-- 
ſtance was worth twenty pounds, paid but a fhit-- 
ling. Contributions for the Croiſades, and holy- 
war, were now at an end; but the pope had ſtill o- 
ther wars on his hand, for which his feds bdehoved> 
to contribute. Cardinal Woolſey of England col- 
lected twelve barrels full of gold and ſilver, and 
diſpatched them to Rome. The pope alſo plagucd 
the peopte with collections for the r or re- 
pair of monaſteries, or for the ſupport of the 


monks. He drew alſo large ſums for ſupportipg 
the courts which he inſtituted at Rome, and in o- 
ther places os „ His frequent beſtow- 
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wickedneſs of the times was an ine xhauſtible ſource 
of wealth. The popes, and not a few others, had 


| Pleaſed. By the tax of the apoſtolic chamber, eve- 
ry body was encouraged to ſin, who had money to 


pardon for keeping a concubine for about half 


If a man lay with his mother or ſiſter, the atone- 
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ſlain. According to others, the atonements were 
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al of the biſhoprics in Britain, and other diſtant 
countrics, upon his Italian dupes, who never went 
thither to reſide, no doubt alſo procured him a 
ſharg of the gain. The biſhopric of Worceſter 
had four Italian biſhops in ſucceſſion about the be- 
gigning of this century. The interference of kings 
in the election of the popes, often coſt them im- 
menſe ſums expended in bribes. 'The papal-cano- 
nizations alſo brought them in plenty of money, . 
If poverty diſqualified the clergy or laity from im- 
mediate payment of the papal demands, the Lom- 
bards or pope's merchants afforded them the ready 
money, upon ſuch ſecurity as tended to enrich 


themſelves. The offices of the church were. ſold to 
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the higheſt bidder. Sacraments, ſalvation, and e- ti 
very thing ſacred, were expoſed to ſale. And on- to 
ly the crime of poverty, was deemed ſufficient to N 
ruin here or hereafter a pontifical ſubj ect. The Ac 
if 


the licence-money of whores and brothel-houſes, 
for a part of their revenue. 'The lower clergy were 
many of them obliged to pay a crown yearly as 
price of their liberty to retain a concubine, if they 


atone for it. According to ſome, a prieſt had his 
a crown; and a layman had it for fourpence more. 


ment was about wok e pence z perjury or 
rape coſt about twenty-{ix pence; the murder of a 
lay man coſt about twenty-one pence ; but that of 
a clergyman coſt about thirty, thirty-four, or 
thirty-eight pence, according to the dignity of the 


more expenſive; but even they allow, that a man 
might murder his father, mother, wife, brother, or 
ſiſter, for about ſix ſhillings. TY +0 
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Having got into their hands the ꝓreat part of 
the wealth of Europe, the clergy, regardleſs of 
their charges, and not reſiding at many of them, 
abandoned themſelves to ambition and luxury. 
What had been ſet apart to pious and charirable 
purpoſes, was ſquandered. away to promote licen- 
tious or tyrannical .courſes. Numbers of. them 
were ſo ignorant as to know nothing of the Bible; 
and affirmed the New Teſtament had been forged 

by Luther. They wallowed as fwine in whorifh, 
and other more unnatural pollutions. Scarce a 
female of an agreeable aſpect was ſecured agamft 
ther beaſtly defilement. Married and unmarried 
were equally common. Nor durſt the poor crea- 
tures reſiſt their will, without expoſing themſelves 
ro curſes, inquifitions, or .other things terrible. 
Nay, perhaps many of them were ſo drowned in ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition, as to believe the filthy 

opoſals of their ghoſtly directors. to be innocent, 
if not ſanctimonious. | | 

The popes were ringleaders in every abomina- 
tion. Alexander VI. was the ſcandal of human 

nature in every thing luſt ful and villanous. Julius II. 

procured his election by the baſeſt arts, and was 

characteriſed by gluttony, whoredom, profane cur- 
ſing, anda ſavage ferocity, audacious arrogance, de- 

* vehemence, and extravagant paſſion for war. 

is whole pontificate was one contwued ſcene of 
military tumult with the Venetians and French. 

Provoked with his treachery, Lewis XII. of France, 


though of a mild diſpoſition, meditated revenge, 


and ordered medals to be ſtruck, threatening de- 
ſtruction to Babylon. Meanwhile, Julius ſhifting 
to call a general council, ſome cardinals encou- 
raged by Lewis, and by Maximilian the emperor, 
who intended to have a .Pragmatical fanction in 
Germany, ſimilar to that of the French, aſſembled 
a council at Piſa, in 1511, to ſet bounds to the 
pontifical fury, and to correct the errors and cor- 

| ruptions 
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theſe threatening appearances, he took pains toren- 
der them ineffectual. In 1512, he aſſembled a 
council of twenty-one dignified clergy at the La- 
teran; which, in the moſt inſulting manner, con- 
demned the decrees of the Piſan fathers, and or- 


dered all the ſupporters of the Pragmatic ſanction 
at their bar within ſixty days. They had 


to appear 
bably configned them over to the devil, at the 
end thereof, had not Julius died. The Piſan fa- 
thers did nothing to the purpoſe, as Maximilian, 


and ſoon after Lewis, abandoned their intereſts, and 


embraced the authority of the Lateran council. 
Leo X. was a man of learning, but ſpent the 

moſt of -his time in his pleafures. Prodigality, 

luxury, imprudence, and impiety, if not Atheiſm, 


were the outlines. of his character. But he was 


zealous for the advancement of the papal power. 


He perſuaded king Francis I. of France, in 1516, 
to aboliſh the Pragmatic ſanction, which had been 


ſo long odious at Rome, and to ſubſtitute the Con- 
cordate in its place. By this the pope allowed the 


king to nominate the biſhops and abbots, which 


were formerly choſen by the chapters. Thus the 
king was inveſted with a ſpiritual power of chooſing 
the dignified clergy, that the pope might obtain the 
annates, and ſome other temporal profits. The 
churches and monaſterics, which held their power 
of election immediately of the pope, had their 
rights reſerved to them: and the pope's expecta- 
tory graces and reſerves were, in ſome caſes, allow- 


ed to be aboliſhed: After the Lateran council had 


ratified this Concordate, and enacted fome regula- 
tions relative to the rights of the regular and ſecu- 
lar clergy, in hearing confeflions, and performing 
divine ſervice, it was diflolved in 1517. | 

The monks ſwarmed every where, and were an 
- intolerable burden and nuiſance. Such of them 


ruptions that prevailed. Though Julius contemned 
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of houſes, lands, or the like, regardleſs of the 
laws of their order, plunged themſelves into 
the depths of vice; while the Mendicants, chiefly 
theſe of the Dominican and Franciſcan orders, 
rendered themſelves odious to all wife men, by their 
ignorance, ruftic impudence, ridiculous ſuperſti- 
tion, and cruel brutality. They had a barbarous 
averſion to the arts and ſciences; deteſted fuch as 
ſtudied them, or attacked the barbariſm and ſuper- 
ſtition of the age. Nor did they ſtick at any thing 
which tended to the ruin of their oppoſers. The 


_ Dominicans having filled the moſt eminent ſtations 


of the church, and preſiding every where in the 
inquiſitorial tribunals, and having the care of fouls, 
and function of confeſſors, in all the courts. of 
Europe, had the principal power and infſuence. 
Finding that the Franciſcan doctrine of the ſin- 
leſs conception of Mary, was extremely popular,, 
the Dominicans of Switzerland reſolved to eſtabliſh 
their contrary opinion, and fo regain their credit 

by a pretended miracle. Bern was agreed upon, as 

the ſcene of operation; and Jetzer, a poor, ſimple, 
and ſuperſtitious, but auſtere novice, as the inſtru- 
ment. The two priors, the procurator, and & 
preacher of the monaſtery, undertook the ma- 
nagement of the plot. One of the four con- 
veyed himſelf ſecretly into Jetzer's cell, and a- 
bout midnight appeared to him in a moſt horrible 
ſhape, ſurrounded with howling dogs, and ſeeming 
to blow fire from his noſtrils, by means of a. box 
full of combuſtibles, which he held near his. mouth. 
Pretending to be a Dominican ſoul, damned to 
purgatory, for laying aſide the monaſtic habit, he, 
with terrible ſhrieks and howling, begged that. 
Jetzer would deliver him, by ſuffering the diſci- 
pline of the whip for eight days from all the monks. 
of the convent, and by lying on the ground at the 
chapel-door, during maſs, in the form of one cru; 
eified, Next morning, Jetzer reported his viſion 4 
| and 
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and the ork was begun. The agenting 
friars the minacles, in their diſcourſesand 
ſermons; — multitudes crouded toi the con vent, 
to behold the honoured ſaint. Net night, the im- 
poſtor, according to promiſe, to Jetzer, 
along with other two drefſed like devils, and told 
him ſome of the ſecrets of his life, which had been 
got from his confeſſor; and informed him, how 
dear the Dominicans were to the holy Virgin; and 
bow ſhe hated the Franciſcans, for pretending the 
| was equal to her divine Son, in point of ſinleſs con- 
tion. 
| After the prior had appeared in the different 
= - forms of Gt Barbara and Bernard, he at laſt :af- 
| famed that of the bleſſed Virgin; and the little 
1 images that ſteod on the altar, were, by means of 
pullies, made to dance About her a8 angels. She or p 
affured Jerzer, that ſhe had beencborn in original cure 
fin, though fhe continued mort long runder chat ble- T 
mich. After various viſtis ſhe told him, ſhe would pal 
give him a moſt ſenſtble mark of her Son's love, ¶ cxhi 
by imprinting on him his: five wountis, as had been mot] 
formerly done to the faints, :Lucia and Catherine. ¶ hic 
She — took his hand by Force, and thruſt a | and 
large nail through it. Next night, fhe brought rious 
bim a bit of the linen in which Jeſus had been bu - the < 
ried, to ſoften the wound; and gave him a {opori- ¶ not d. 
might 
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fic draught, which the prior had . compoſed with 
magical ceremony, ana a ſolemn dedication of 
himſelf to the devil for procuring his aſſiſtance. 

. _ Jeracr being thrown into a deep fleep, the monks 
dored his other hand, and both his feet, and his 
fade, in fuch a manner that he felt no pain. Phus 
marked with our Saviour'svounds, he was expo - I diſput. 
ſed to the view of the almoſt adoring multitude, to Iinſpire 
the infinite mortification of the Franciſcans. Such compo 
apparitions and ſtratagems were repeated every bulk a 
night, in different forms. At length, Jetzer | The 


pereeived it was che Nn not the empreſs of Jod, 
heaven, . 
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heaven; that had been his nofturnal viſitant; and 
almoſt killed him on the ſpot. The Dominicans, 
to avoid: diſcovery,. revealed their plot to Jetzer, 


and engaged him to carry on the impoſture. But 
ſuſpecting his fidelity, they, by poiſon, and other+ 


wile, attempted to murder him. Having diſtover- 
ed their deſign, be fled. off, threw: himſelf into the 
hand of the magiſtrates, and confeſſed the whole 
plot. The four managing friars were tried and 
burnt in 1509; Soon after which, it is ſaid}, Jet» 
zer poiſoned: himſelf. This may ſerve as a ſam : 
ple of the pontfiieal miracles; by which they, by 
pullies, on perſons behind, made the ſanctimonious 
images move, weep, or ſpeak; made fire come 
down from heaven, and the like. Perſons: too 
were hired to counterfeit: themſelves. ſick, blind, 
or poſſefſed of the devil, that the impoſtors might 
cure them before the ignorant multitude. | 
The Mendicant friars filling many of the princi - 
pal places in the ſeminaries of learning, what was 
exhibited as the philoſophy. of Ariſtotle, was but a 
motley heap of obſcure notions and diſtinctions, 
which the teachers themſelves did not underſtand; 
and every thing uſeful was cruſhed under the fu- 
rious diſputes of the Realiſts and Nominals. Though 
the divines had liberty of diſputing on the points 
not determined by the Roman ſee; and even Luther 
might have eſcaped, had he not pointed his elo - 
quence againſt the overgrown fortunes and powers 
of the biſhops, the majeſty of the pope, and the 
towering ambition of the Dominicans ; yet the. 
knowledge of ſcripture-divinity was ſo rare, that 
the famed univerſity of Paris could not produce a 
diſputant to oppoſe the Saxon reformer, upon an 
inſpired foundation. Few books of divinity then 
compoſed had any merit, beſides their enormous 
bulk and coſt. | ”— 
The worſhip was almoſt wholly diverted from 
God, to ſaints, angels, reliques, and gon 1g 
= wafers. 
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wafers. To ſhew how much the moſt abandoned 
_ wretch, papally ſainted, was preferred to the in- 4 
finite Saviour, the altar of Becket at Canterbury f 
received of preſents in one year nine hundred and 0 
fifty four pounds ſterling; while that of Jeſus re- J 
ceived not a farthing, and that of the Virgin but 1 +, 
four pounds one ſhilling and eight pence. An i 4 
hundred thouſand devotees in one year viſited his t 
ſhrine, Public worſhip was almoſt wholly an heap Pc 
of inſignificant and ſenſeleſs ceremonies. The fer. W 2 
mons contained almoſt nothing befides fictitious ne 
reports of miracles, inſipid fables, wretched quibbles, fa. 
and illiterate jargon, which deceived the people. ¶ of 
The authority of the church; the obligation of I rie 
unlimited obedience to her decifions ; the virtues ¶ ind 
and merits of ſaints ; the dignity, glory, and love wit 
of the bleſſed Virgin, for whom Bonaventure had , 
long before compoſed a pſalter, in which every mu 
thing aſcribed to God or Chriſt, in the Pſalms of gol 
David, is aſcribed to her; the efficacy of reliques; ton 
the duty of adorning churches, or endowing mo- ima 
naſteries; the abſolute neceffity of good works, that pro 
is, of liberality to the clergy, and zeal for Romiſh 1 
ceremonies, in order to ſalvation; the intolerable only 
torments of purgatory, and the uſefulneſs of in- dent 
dulgences, were the principal topics on which the I vort 
reachers diſplayed their eloquence and warmth. N. 
encouraged the people in ignorance, as the ¶ and 
mother of devotion and of ſoundneſs in the faith; 
and in all manner of wickedneſs. Ignorance hin- 
dered them from finding fault; and wickedneſs o: 
caſioned no ſmall gain, by their ſatisfactions to the 
clerical order. Scarce any ſparks of real piety re- 
mained in the Roman church, except among the 
Myſtics : and even they had aſſociated with their 
practical rules many of the vulgar errors, which, 
together with their paſſion for contemplation, led 
them into a variety of notions approaching to fa- 
naticiſm, or cven to madneſs, 
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61 
lsa fine, from the hundred grievances of the 
Germans, and other complaints of theſe times, we 
Bud that religion was every where oppreſſed with 
vain traditions; piety was ſtifled with Heatheniſh, 
Jewiſh, or magical ceremonies ; and doctrines were 
tried not by the oracles of God, but by lying won- 
ders, or diabolical miracles. The infallibility of 
the biſhop or church of Rome; the pope's ſovereign . 
power over the church, and over temporal princes; 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; the unlawful - 
neſs of clerical marriages; the doctrine of ſeven 
ſacraments, and of human merits; the diſtinction 
of ſins into venial and mortal; the doctrine of au- 
ricular confeſſion to prieſts ; and of purgatory, and 
indulgences; the equality of unwritten traditions 
with the holy ſcripture; and of the pope's power 
to abſolve from oaths of allegiance; were now 
taught and believed as fundamental truths of the 
goſpel. The public worſhip was in an unknown 
tongue. God was repreſented and worſaipped by 
images; The maſs, or cuchariſt, was reckoned a 
propitiatory ſacrifice for the ſins of the quick and 
the dead. Oftentimes the miniſtering prieſt was the 
only communicant. 'The people were every where 
denied the uſe of the cup; and all were obliged to 
worſhip the conſecrated elements. 5 

No doubt, men of ſenſe deteſted the clerical fiends 
and brutes; but it was extremely dangerous to 

make them one's enemies. Not a few ſighed for a 
reformation; but what they deſired was by far too 

little. They would have reſted content, had the 
overgrown powers of the clergy been limited, their 

frauds prevented, and manners corrected. Eral- 
mus, - Baptiſta Mantuanus, and other learned men, 
obſerved the prevalent ſuperſtition and wickedneſs. 
of the times, and in ſerious, or in derifive ſtrains, 
laboured to expoſe it; but they had not courage to 
call in queſtion the papal power, and the authori- 
ty of the ſtatutes ſupporting it, which had been 
Vol. II. F 6 ſanctiſicd 
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ſanQified by the name of canon law. Nay, mul. 
titudes, ſhocked with the horrible wickedneſs that 
a amOng all ranks, chiefly the clergy, cried 
Tometimes for the reformation of the church in 
Her head and members: but as they held ſacred the 
ſupreme authority of the pontiff, and of general 
councils, . the principal corrupters had all the 
power in their hands. The popes, therefore, look. 
ed oa themſelves beyond the reach of their ene- 
mies, and able to reward or gain mercenary friends, 
and cruſh their obſtinate oppeſers. WY 
While the Papalins imagined themſelves ſecure tic 
againſt every effort, God reduced their power ina . Pr 
manner they did not expect, by means of Zuingle, ing 
a canon of Zurich, Luther, a monk of Saxony, it 
and other preachers who gradually joined them. rol 
Not a few of the nobles and ſovereigns, awakened ear 
from their ſlumber, convinced of the danger of MW anc 
their ſouls under the papal yoke, or offended with 
the dignitles, power, and wealth of the clerical 
monſters, helped to pull them from their ſtate. Un- 
der pretence of levying money to carry on a war 
with the Ottoman Turks, who had dared to threa- 
tcn his dominions, Leo X. iſſued forth a fale of the 
moſt extravagant indulgences, remittipg all fins, 
paſt, preſent, or to come, however enormous, to 
all that would and could purchaſe them. Tetzel, a 
Dominican monk, was appointed by Albert, a ge- 
neral farmer of them, to preach them up in Ger- 
many. He executed his taſk with the utmoſt inſo - 
lence and fraud, and impiouſly dared to derogate 
from the all- ſufficient merits of Chriſt. Luther, 
provoked herewith, oppoſed him in Saxony; 
while Zuingle declaimed againſt the indulgences, 
and other abominations, in Switzerland. After 
infinite contentions and commotions, the affair 
iſſued in an extenſive revolt from the juriſdiction, PE. 
idolatry, ſuperſtitions, and errors of the church of delivei 
£4 | . 2 14 Rome, pal leg 
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Rome, in which a great part of Germany, Switzer- 


N land, Hungary, Poland, and France, together with 
1 the kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, Britain, and 
Ki Ireland, and the ſtates of Holland, were concerned,, 
e as-ſhall be hereafter related. te. 
" -- Amidſt theſe commotions, nothing was more ge- 
e nerally cried for, as a means of healing the breaches, 
* and reforming the church, than a general council. 
0 Dreading a limitation of their powers, the popes 
s, ſhifted: it off as long as they could. After about 

: twenty-eight years ſhifting, and ſometimes conteſta- 
re tion with the emperor of Germany, king of France, 
a princes, or Proteſtants, about the place of its mect- 
le, ing, its caller, . preſident, or conſtituent members, 
y, met at Trent in 1545. To the grief and ter- 
m. ror of the papal dupes, the French diujnes at luſt: 
ed came up. After holding fixteen ſeſſiom at Trent, 
of and Bologn whither they retired, under pretence 
ith of a plague breaking out at Trent, but in reality to 
cal be more under the papal eye, they having, after an 
In. interval of four years, returned to Trent, did. 
var diſmiſs in 1552, under pretence of danger from 
ca- che arms of Maurice, elector of Saxony, but did 
the not diſſolve the council. After much further ſhift- 
ins, ing, the fathers re- aſſembled at Trent in 1562, and 
„to held nine ſeſſions more in that and the following 
1, a ear. But at this convocation were ſcarce any 
ge⸗ Germans, few Poles and Hungarians, and but 
Jer: forty French and Spaniards, while there were an 
nſo- hundred and fifty Italians. To ſecure their own. 
gate | intereſts, the pontiffs excluded all the Proteſtants 
her, from a ſeat in the council, under pretence they 
ny; were heretical parties. They took care to have 
aces, their Italian dupes ſuperior in number to the mem- 
\ frer bers that came from other places, chiefly France, 
affair Germany, and Spain. Some Frenchmen troubling 
tion, be council with propoſals of reformation, were 
ch off delivered over to the inquiſition. In fine, the pa- 
ome, bal legates, directed by their ghoſtly maſter, ſo ma- 
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ly purged away io baptiſm; that the concupiſeence 
which remains in baptized perſons is not fin; that 
men have a free will to both good and evil; that 
legal repentance is not ſinful ; that men are not ju- 
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naged matters, that every thing was, on the main, 
carried to his Holineſs's mind, notwithſtanding all 
that the Spaniſh, and other more ſenſible members, 
could do to oppoſe them. Phe pretended errors 
of the Proteſtants were condemned; and heavy 
curſes annexed to fach as fhould teach them. The 
contrary opinions were affirmed. Some points 
were determined in ſuch an equivocal manner, as 
did but obſcure them, and give occaſion to new 
diſputes. Contrary to his Holinefs's inclination, 
decrees for rectifying the diſorders of the church 
were carried, along with thefe of doQrine. But 
only a few wife and pious reſolutions were got car- 
ried, which were never put into execution. And 
to render every thing ſafe, it was left to the pope to 
interpret every deeree, in caſe its meaning was dif- 


| More particularly, this council enacted, that ec- 
cleſiaſtical traditions are the ſtandard of faith and 
manners, equally as rhe holy ſcripture ; that the 
apocryphal additions of Eſther and Daniel, and the 
books of Tobit, Judith, Wiſdom of Solomon, Fe- 
defiafticns, Bartch, and two firſt books of the 
Maccabees, are canonical ſcripture ; that the Vul- 

te Larin B:iBlz ſhould be ſuſtained as the only au- 
thentic one, at leaſt of the Latin tranflations ; that 
the ſcriptures ought only to be interpreted, aceord- 
ing as the church underſtands them, and agreeably 
to the unanimous explication of the fathers ; that 
all mankind, except perhaps the virgin Mary, are 
conceived in original fin; that original ſin is who. 


ſtified by che ĩimputation of Chriſt's righteouſneſs, 
though it be the meritorions ground of their juſtif 
cation; that we are juſtified by works as well as 
faith; chat juſtifying faith is not any certain affu- 
1 | rance 
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ranet that our fins are forgiven; that ſome who 
are not predeſtinated are juftified ; that men in this 
life, may perfectly keep all the commandments of 
God; that good works are meritorious, and are 
the means of enlarging and continuing our juſtifi- 
cation ; that juſtified perſons may totally and final- 
Iy fall from their ſtate of grace; that in juſtifica- 
tion, the guilt, not the temporal puniſhment of fin 
is forgiven; that the facrament of penance is ne- 
ceflary to juſtify men, who fin after baptiſm ;- that 


there are ſeven ſacraments, baptiſm, the euchariſt, 


confirmation, marriage, ordination, penance, and 
extreme unction, . —_— appointed in the New- 


Teſtament church; that ſome of them are neceſſa- 


ry to ſalvation; that they actually confer grace; 
that baptiſm, confirmation, and ordination, im- 


print an indelible character; that the intention of 


doing what the church does in the adminiſtrator, 
is neceſſary to the reality of the ſacrament; that 
the baptiſm of John had not the fame virtue as 
that of Chriſt, nor the Jewiſh ſacraments the fame 
as the Chriſtian ; that baptiſm is neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion; that the bread and wine in the euchariſt, are 
tranſubſtantiated into Chriſt's body and blood; that 
they ought to be conſecrated, by a low repetition of 
the words; This is my body; that Chriſt is to be 
adored therein; that the euchariſtical elements may 
be reſerved for after occaſions; that all Chriſtians 


come to the years of diſcretion, are obliged to 


communicate at Eaſter; that the laity ought only 


to partake of the bread ; that prieſts may commu-- 


nicate alone; that the mals is a propitiatory ſacri- 


ficez that maſſes may be celebrated in honour of 
the ſaints; that prieſts have power to forgive {ins ;- | 


that penance and-auricular. confeflion are necefla- 
ry to falvation; that human ſatis factions for fin are 


neceflary in order to forgiveneſs; that the church. 


has a right to retain the uſe of the Latin ſervice in: 


the worthip of God; m holy unction is neceſſary: 
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in ordination; that the hierarchy of the church, 
inſtituted by God, conliſts of biſhops, prieſts, and 
miniſters ; that biſhops are ſuperior to prieſts, and 
have ſole power of conferring confirmation and or- 


dination; that celibacy is preferable to the married 


ſtate ; that the cognizance of cauſes relative to mar- 
riage, belongs to ecclefiaſtical judges; » that we 
ought to believe the exiſtence of purgatory; that 
the ſouls therein confined are helped by the pray- 
ers of the church, and particularly by the ſacrifice 
of the maſs; that it is good and profitable to pray 
to departed ſaints, as they intercede for us with 
God ; that we ought to venerate the reliques of 
martyrs and faints; and to have and adore the ima- 
ges of Chriſt and his ſaints, efpecially his mother; 
not as in themſelves, but as what is done to the 
image relates to the original reprefented thereby. 
The principal of their decrees for reformation, 
were the following > That the regular clergy or 
monks ſhould be allowed theological lectures in ca- 
thedrals, and appointed to have them in monaſte- 
ries; that biſhops are obliged to preach z but, that 


the pope might relieve them from it, it was not aſ- 


ſerted they were divinely obliged ; that the curates 
hall teach their people on every Lord's day; that 
the monks ſhall not preach without licenſe from their 
ſaperiors, or the biſhops; that biſhops, under pain 
of loſing their revenues, ſhall. reſide in their dioce- 
ſes; that eccleſiaſtic ſuperiors be careful te correct 
the enormities of theſe under them; and that bi- 
. ſhops may correct ſuch monks as live out of their 
convents; that the ſacraments be adminiſtered free- 
ly; that baptiſm be adminiſtered only inthe church; 
that there ſhall be but one godfather, not a monk, 
and of good repute; that perſons excommunicated, 
or known to be in mortal fin, ſhall not be confirm: 
ed by the biſhop; that none ſhall poſſeſs a plural! 
Ty of benefices, having the cure of ſouls annexed, 
or a plurality of cachedral or metropolitan church- 
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es; that no perſons be admitted to eccleſiaſtical 
charges, whoſe morals are not good, nor till they 
d de examined by the ordinary; that, in ordinary 
r caſes, there be no appeals before a ſentence be pro- 
<4 nounced; that the cauſes of biſhops, when their 
r- perſonal attendance on the deciſion is neceſſary, 
ye hall be carried before the pope; that no titulary 
lat biſhop can ordain without allowance from the or- 
y- dinary; that delegates from the holy ſee, have al- 
ways a power of correcting all their inferior clergy; 
that the right of patronage ſhall be yielded only to 
founders of churches or benefices.; that the perſon 
preſented by the patron, ſhall be inſtituted. by the 
ordinary; that maſs ſhall not be celebrated but in 
churches and: chapels conſecrated for divine ſer- 
vice; that ſuch maſſes as had ſprung from ſuper- 
ſtition be aboliſhed; that none be admitted to the 
holy tonſure, but ſuch as had received confirma- 
tion, and can read and. write; that the banns or 
edict of perſons intending holy orders, ſhall be 
publiſhed in churches; that none be entitled to 
hold eccleſiaſtical benefices before they be four- 
teen years of age; that ſacred orders be publicly 
conferred at the times appointed by law; that nei- 
ther biſhops nor abbots ordain any, but ſuch as are 
heir ſubject to themſelves; that all biſhops. erect ſchools. 
pain and colleges in their dioceſe, and train up the 
oce - young clerks in piety; that no marriages be allow- 
ret ed without proclamation of banns. for three ſeveral 
t bi- Sabbaths; that no marriage celebrated without the 
heir preſence of the curate Wal be reckoned valid; 
free · ¶ that none marry, who are not duly removed in af- 
rch; | finity, natural and ſpiritual; that no marriage with 
onk, a raviſher be held valid, as long as the raviſhed is 
ated, ] under his power; that every metropolitan hold a 
firm provincial council once in three years, and after 
- Eaſter; that the biſhops ſhall viſit at leaſt a part of 
their dioceſe once every year; that biſhops and 
; 5 curates. 
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Roman church. Upon review thereof, however, 
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curates ſhall preach in their churches, and the 
people attend divine ſervice in their reſpective pa- 
riſhes; that there be public penance for public 
fins; that benefices too ſmall may be joined with 
ſome other; that all duelling be laid gſide; that the 


faſts preſcribed by the church be obiSeyed ; that a 


catalogue of prohibited books be m and a 
church-catechiſm. Theſe, and other more rrifling 
decrees, were read in the laſt ſeſſion; after which 
they were ſigned by two hundred and forty-five 
prelates. The Spaniſh members thought to have 
got it enacted, that biſhops have their power im- 


mediately from Chriſt; and that their . preaching 


and reſidence is of divine right; but the pope and 
his legates, in ſpite of all they could do, got that 

int left undetermined. 4 

We have been the more particular in relating the 
deeds of this council, as they have, for two bun- 
dred years paſt, been conſidered as the ſtandard of 
religion, by a great part of the papal church. The 
Papiſts in Germany, Poland, and Italy, — 


received the decrees, without any reftriftion. A 


ter many years diſpute, concerning the authority 
of this council, the 'Spaniards received the decrees 


thereof, in ſo far as confiſtent with the rights and 


prerogatives of their king. In France and Hun- 
gary, its authority has never been. ſolemnly ac- 


Eknowledged: but the French have imperceptibly 


ſubmitted to its doctrinal deciſions, as the rule of 
their faith; while ſuch as relate to difcipline and 
government, have been rejected, as inconſiſtent 
with the liberties of the Gallican church. After 
all, confidering the ambiguity of fome decrees, the 
frequent impofttion of what is left undecided, and 
the practiſing of what is directly contrary to the 
decrees of the better fort; it is plain, we muſt not 


Conſider the acts of this council, as a genuine and 


full repreſentation of the fanh and worſhip of the 
the 
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the Proteſtants were more and more m—— 
that their feparation from Rome, was a ſtep neceſ- 
fary for promoting their own ſabvation, and the glo- 
ry of Chriſt. Not a few of the Papiſts who had 
ſeen, or truly heard of the furious contentions, 
wanton ſ{coffing, and villanous intrigue, that took 

ce in the council, were highly offended. ‚ 
While the council ſat, the popes were in perpe · 


tual terror of an abridgment of their authority. 


Zut it was ſcarce ended, when Pius IV. formed out 
of its decifions twelve new articles, to be added to 
the creed aſcribed to the apoſtles, and which might 
ſerve as a covenant- bond of union, and badge of 


diſtinction to all the votaries of. Rome. In theſe 


articles, one muſt folemnly declare, that he em- 
braces the ecclefiaſtical traditions, as a part of the 
rule of his faith; that he receives the ſcriptures 
only in the ſenſe of the church, and according to 
the unanimous interpretation of the fathers; that 
he believes the ſeven ſacraments were inſtituted by 
Chriſt, and are neceflary for the ſalvation of man- 
kind, though not all of them to every man, and 


that they confer grace; and that he approves the 


accuſtomed rites of the chureh, in the adminiſtra» 
tion of theſe ſacraments; that he embraces every 
thing which the council of Trent has decided, con- 


cerning original ſin and juſtification; that he be- 


lieves the bread and vine in the Lord's ſupper are 
truly tranſubſtantiated into his body and blood; 
and that in this ſacrament there is a real propitia- 


tory ſacrifice made for the fins. of the quick and of 


the dead; and that under one kind only Chriſt is 
to be received by the laity; that he believes there 
is a purgatory and a priſon, where the ſouls of the 
Old- Teſtament faints were ſhut up till the death of 
Chriſt; and that Chriſt locally deſcended into hell, 
and delivered theſe impriſoned ſouls, after his 
death; and that ſaints departed are to be _— 
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ped and prayed to, as they intercede for us; and 
that their reliques are to be had in veneration; 
that the images of Chriſt, and his mother, and o- 
ther ſaints, ought td be retained, and duly vene- 
rated; that Chriſt left the power of mdulgences in 
the church; and that the uſe of them is very bene- 
ficial to Chriſtian people; and that he believes the 
Roman church to be the miſtreſs of all churches; 
and promiſes and ſwears a true obedience to the bi- 
ſhop of Rome as the vicar of Chriſt; and that he 
undoubtedly receives and profeſſes all other things 
that have been defined by the council of Treut, 
and other general councils, or by the facred canons, 
and rejects and apathematizes all errors and here 
ſies, rejected and anathematized thereby. 

Io eſtabliſh the ſtaggering ſtate of the popedom, 
care was alſo taken to regulate the Roman court. 
The college of cardinals which ele& the pope, were 
fixed at — 3 of whom fix are biſhops with · 
in the precincts. of Rome, fifty, prieſts of the Ro- 
man churches, and the other fourteen, deacons, 
who inſpect the hoſpitals or charity-houſes. When 
a pontiff dies, theſe cardinals are ſhut up in a ſort 
of priſon, called the Conclave, till the election be 
finiſhed. None but ſuch cardinals as have had 
their birth in Italy can ſtand candidates for the 
pontificate; and of theſe, not any who are made 
cardinals by the nomination of the kings of France 
or Spain. Theſe monarchs, however, by ftipular 
tion or influence, can almoſt conſtantly exclude 
from the number of candidates whomſoever they 
think fit to oppoſe. If a cardinal, has. been born 
a prince, or independent fovereign, or is. ſprung 
of too numerous a family, or appears capable of 
degetting too many baſtards, he alſo is often ex- 
cluded from the lift of: candidates for the papal 
chair; as it is ſuppoſcd, he would ſquander a- 
way the cccleſiaſtical treaſures upon his relations, 
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Hence only a few of the cardinals can now hope 
for the-popedom. _ f 


Nor, ſince the reformation, has the papal power 


been ſo unlimited as formerly. The college of 
cardinals muſt be conſulted as his privy council. 
A number of congregations or courts, are form- 
ed for the regulation of important matters be- 

longing to the See. Of theſe, fifteen are intruſted 
vith the ſpiritual affairs of the church, viz. che 
eon ſitorial, which regulates affairs relative to the 
erection and ſuppreſſion of biſhoprics, cathe- 
drals, and to ſacred revenues; the holy office, 
which treats of things belonging to the inquiſition; 
the congregation for propagation of the catholic 
faith, which handles what relates to the extirpa- 
tion of hereſy, and the appointment of miſſionaries 
for converting the Heathen. They have a magni- 
ficent palace, in which proſelytes from foreign 
countries -are maintained and inſtructed, and ſuch 
clergy as have, by unjuſt perſecution, been obliged 
to leave their country. The congregation for ex- 
plaining the decrees of Trent; the congregation of 
the index, who examine books deſigned for publi- 
cation, or which are publiſhed, and diſcharge 
ſuch as are generally improper, and affix notes of 
correction, or expunction, to improper paſſages in 
books generally uſeful; the congregation for main- 
taining the rights of the clergy, and the knights of 
Malta; the four congregations, which manage the 
affairs pertaining to excommunications, and the or- 
der of biſhops, and the debates between them and 
their clergy; the congregation for ſuppreſſing of 
monaſteries, the revenues of which are exhauſted ; 
the congregation for ordering the viſitations of 
churches and convents ; the congregation fer exa- 
mining of reliques ; that for examining the caſe of 
fuch as have recourſe to indulgences; and in fine, 
that for regulating and inventing rites proper to be 
obſerved in the worſhip of ſuch ſaints as are 28 
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added to the calendar. Six other congregations 
are appointed for managing of the temporal af. 
fairs of the papal territories. Nor can the pontiff, 
without alledging ſome weighty reaſon, reverſe the 
decrees of theſe congregations. Hence ſome things 
are carried on at the Roman court which are 
w F the pretended vicar of 
riſt. 

When bis Holineſs had loſt ſo great amunderet 
dis ſubjects ; when fuck as continued their ſubjec- 
tion diminiſhed their regard to his mandates, and 
either by more private meaſures, or by public ne- 
gotiations and remonſtrances, ſet bounds to his 
daring ambition, it was Aſy to ſee, that ſtate · plots, 
cruſades, anathemas, and interdicts, were become 
almoſt uſeleſs; and that the perſecutions and wars 
which he and his agents raid againſt the with- 
drawers in Germany, Switzerland, "Britain; France, 
and Netherlands, where were numerous, 
could not accompliſh their ruin. After a variety 
of unſucceſsful trials, the popes found it ſo to 
their coft. Their horrid reproaches, pretended vi 
ſions, lying or deviliſh miracles; being ſo often de- 
tected, loſt much of their credit. Flattery, . bribes, 
and diſputes, were therefore, at fall, more uſed 
than fire and ſword. 5 

Innumerable other methods, of ae ſofter kind 
were tried for retaining the ſtaggering, or recover- 
ing the obſtinate heretics. The popes behaved with 
more decency and moderation ; and no doubt, the 
appearance of morals was more regarded in the 
elections to the holy fee. Nor were their anathe- 
mas and interdiéts, as formerly, launched on every 
trifling occaſion. The monks, and other clergy, 
were obliged to correct their groſſer abominatians, 
or endanger their whole power and credit. But 
one would be ſtill widely miſtaken, to imagine, that 
either the pope, or his clergy, endeavoured to walk 


_ worthy of the goſpel of Chriſt, The laws of the 
| | inquiſition 
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in Portugal, and fuch other places as were duly 
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inquiſition were reviſed and corrected, in the coun- 
tries where it was permitted to continue, except 
where its terrors had retained the inhabitants in 
their former ignorance and flavery. While every 
blemiſh in the Proteſtants conduct, or even the 
frowns of Providence againſt them, were impro- 
ven as a decifive evidence, that their ſeparation 
from Rome was intolerably wicked and damnable ; 
ſuch as returned to Popery were loaded with com- 
mendations, or with more important rewards, that 
they might be the more uſeful in reducing their bre- 
thren. Nor was any relapſer to Popery obliged to 
make any public confeſſion of his | heretical wan- 
dering. While the council of Trent varniſhed 

over multitudes of the Romiſh abominations, ſome 
of the more groſs were actually forborne, unleſs 


removed from Proteſtant infection. | 
The irreſiſtible inroads of human learning con- 
tributed, in the hand of Providence, to promote 
the downfal of Popery. By the advancing know- 
ledge of hiftory, particularly that of the church, 
it was plainly manifeſted, that many of the cu- 
ſtoms which had long been held ſacred, were but 
founded on fancy ; and that many of the difputes 
which had plagued the church were but trifh 
or verbal; or had been occaſioned by clerical 
pride and ambition. Many inftitutions, long ſup- 
poſed to be of a divine original, were found to 
have been borrowed from ſuperſtitious or barba- 
rous Heathens, or dictated by fame deluded enthu- 
faſt, or invented by fome villanous impoſtor. The 
long revered decrees of popes and-councils were, 
many of them, found to be an odious mixture of 
ignorance and knavery. By means of the growing 
ſtudy of the Greek and Hebrew, many obſcure 
paſſages of ſcripture came to be explained, and 
ſuch as had been long wreſted by impoſtors, were 
reſcued from abuſe. The art of printing being 
. 12 | now 
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now pretty well known, the reformers ſpread re- 
ligious books, eſpecially the oracles of God, a- 
mong the nations, where-ever they had acceſs. 
Ja the former part of the preceding century, it 
would have required four or five hundred crowns 


to have procured a copy of the Bible. In the mid- 


dle, and eſpecially towards the end of this, one 
might have been got for a few crowns, or even ſhil- 
lings, in ſome places. La | 
by the inclination of ſome, but for the ſupport of 
their cauſe, to fall in with the ſtudy of literature, 
They, however, applied it the beſt way they could, 
to promote their own intereſts. Schools and col- 
leges were erected for training up doctors to diſpute 
the cauſe with the ſtubborn heretics. The ſtudy 
of literature was recommended to the clergy in ge- 
neral, as their ignorance had made them the deri- 
ſion of the Proteſtants. The youth were more care- 
fully inſtructed in the principles of their religion, 
that they might the better withſtand the heretical 
inſinuations Such literati as laboured in the ſtu- 
dy of antiquity, languages, eloquence, and poetry, 
or in publiſhing correct editions of the ancient au · 
thors, Greek or Latin, were eſpecially eſteemed. 
But theological talents were alſo in repute. Ima- 
gining they had the fathers, or primitive doctors of 
the Chriſtian church on their reſpective ſides, both 
Papiſts and Proteftants eagerly ſought for and pu- 
bliſhed their works. Great care was taken to pre- 
vent the ſpread of dangerous books. Publiſhers, 
printers, Kellers, and buyers, were expoſed to burn- 
ing, or other terrible puniſhments. Dangerous 
paſſages even in the works of the fathers, or other 
eſteemed writers, were cancelled, or marked with 
the expurgatorial index. „ 

The Bible was, of all others, judged by many 
the moſt dangerous production, and the moſt re- 
markable ſource of hereſy and eternal ruin. How 
| a | bo to 


e defenders of Popery were obliged, not only 
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to prevent its miſchief, they could hardly deviſe. 
The council of Trent pretended to allow ſome of 


the laity a licence to peruſe their Bible; but at the 


fame time inſinuated, that their obtaining it might 
coſt them the ruin of their ſoul. The Proteſtants 


publiſhed tranſlations thereof into the language of 


almoſt every nation in Europe, German, Danith, 
Swediſh, Polith, Italian, French, Spaniſh, or Eng- 
liſh. Theſe, to the terror and grief of his Holi- 


neſs, and his faithful adherents, were greedily 


bought up, and read by perſons of all ranks, iu 
fpite of all that could be done by reproaches, or by 
fines, tortures, or flames, to reſtrain them. To 
diſcredit theſe verfions, ſome compoſed others in 
the vulgar languages of Germany, England, &c. 
but in an obſcure manner, and framed for the ſup- 
port of the papal cauſe. Perhaps it was chiefly to 
mark the diſtinguiſhed learning of their party, that 
cardinal Ximenes publiſhed his Polyglott, or col- 
lection of ancient Bibles; and that the king of 
Spain afterwards publiſhed another more excellent, 
under the direction of Arcas Montanus, and o- 
thers. But Providence made both extremely uſeful 
to promote the knowledge of the oracles of God 
in their original language. That they might not 
be behind the Proteſtant doctors, others publiſhed 
expalitions of the ſcripture. But as all theſe works, 
with the verſions of Pagnin and others, were in 
Latin, the people were in the leſs danger of pro- 
ting by them. Nor, except the literal explica- 
tions of Eraſmus, who'was an half Proteſtant, and 
of Cajetan, Titleman, Ifidore, Maldonat, Juſtini- 


an, Gaigney, d' Eſpenſe, and ſome others, which 


quickly fell into contempt among their own party, 
vere their commentaries any thing elſe than wretch- 
ed compilations from the fathers, and almoſt one 
conſtant torture of the oracles of God, to force 
them into the ſupport of the Romiſh idolatry, ſu- 
perſtition, and error. 5 | 
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| 
now pretty well known, the reformers ſpread re- ; 
ligious books, eſpecially the oracles of God, a- 
mong the nations, where-ever they had acceſs. 
In the former part of the preceding century, it Wt 
would have required four or five hundred crowns 
to have procured a copy of the Bible. In the mid- 
dle, and eſpecially towards the end of this, one 
might have been got for a few crowns, or even ſhil- 
lings, in ſome places. 3 - 
| The defenders of Popery were obliged, not only 
by the inclination of ſome, but for the ſupport of 
their cauſe, to fall in with the ſtudy of literature. 
They, however, applied it the beſt way they could, 
to promote their own intereſts. Schools and col- 
Jeges were erected for training up doctors to diſpute 
the cauſe with the ſtubborn heretics. The ſtudy 
of literature was recommended to the clergy in ge- 
neral, as their ignorance had made them the deri- 
ſion of the Proteſtants. The youth were more care- 
fully inſtructed in the principles of their religion, 
that they might the better withſtand the heretical 
inſinuations Such literati as laboured in the ſtu- 
dy of antiquity, languages, eloquence, and poetry, 
or in publiſhing correct editions of the ancient au- 
thors, Greek or Latin, were eſpecially eſteemed. 
But theological talents were alſo in repute. Ima- 
gining they had the fathers, or primitive doctors of 
the Chriſtian church on their reſpective fides, both 
Papiſts and Proteftants eagerly ſought for and pu- 
bliſhed their works. Great care was taken to pre- 
vent the ſpread of dangerous books. Publ:ſhers, 
printers, {cllers, and buyers, were expoſed to burn- 
ing, or other terrible puniſhments. Dangerous 
paſſages even in the works of the fathers, or other 
eſteemed writers, were cancelled, or marked with 
the expurgatorial index. 3 LS, 
The Bible was, of all others, judged by many 
the moſt dangerous production, and the moſt re- 
mark able ſource of hereſy and eternal ruin. How 
| | | to 
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to prevent its miſchief, they could hardly deviſe. 
The council of Trent pretended to allow ſome of 


the laity a licence to peruſe their Bible; but at the 


ſame time inſinuated, that their obtaining it might 
coſt them the ruin of their ſoul. The Proteſtants 


publiſhed tranſlations thereof into the language of 


almoſt every nation in Europe, German, Danith, 
Swediſh, Poliſh, Italian, French, Spaniſh, or Eng- 
liſh. Theſe, to the terror and grief of his Holi- 
neſs, and his faithful adherents, were greedily 
bought up, and read by perſons of all ranks, iu 
fpite of all that could be done by reproaches, or by 


fines, tortures, or flames, to reſtrain them. TO 


diſcredit theſe verfions, ſome compoled others in 
the vulgar languages of Germany, England, &c. 
but in an obſcure manner, and framed for the ſup- 
mark the diſtinguiſhed learning of their party, that 
cardinal Ximenes publiſhed his Polyglott, or col- 
lection of ancient Bibles; and that the king of 
Spain' afterwards publiſhed another more excellent, 
under the direction of Arcas Montanus, and o- 
thers. But Providence made both extremely uſeful 
to promote the knowledge of the oracles of God 
in their original language. That they might not 
de behind the Proteſtant doctors, others publiſhed 
expoſitions of the ſcripture. But as all theſe works, 
with the verſions of Pagnin and others, were in 
Latin, the people were in the leſs danger of pro- 
ting by them. Nor, except the literal explica- 
tons of Eraſmus, who was an half Proteſtant, and 
of Cajetan, Titleman, Ifidore, Maldonat, Juſtini- 


port of the Fer, Perhaps it was chiefly to 


m, Gaigney, d' Eſpenſe, and ſome others, which 


quickly fell into contempt among their own party, 
vere their commentaries any thing elſe than wretch- 
« compilations from the fathers, and almoſt one 
onſtant torture of the oracles of God, to force 
em into the ſupport of the Romiſh idolatry, ſu- 
erſtition, and error. | 
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To diſcredit the Hebrew and Greek originals, 
from which the principal verſions of the Proteſtants 
were formed, " 2:8 were repreſented as dreadfully 
corrupted ; and the Vulgate Latin verſion, remark. 
able enough for inexactneſs and obſcurity, and for 
favouring of Romiſh abominations, eſpecially as 
the Apocrypha was accounted a part af it, was de- 
clared to be the pure and genuine ſtandard of ſa- 
ered writ by the council of Trent. 'Pope Sixtus V. 
however, afterwards corrected ſeveral thouſands of 
_ miſtakes in this. infallible ſtandard ; and, to the no 
{mall offence of his ſubjects, publiſhed an Italian 
verſion thereof. Clemens VIII. one of his infal- 
lible ſucceſſors, added ſome thouſands of further 
corrections, not a few of which were to the worſe. 
The fcriptures, in whatever language, were by ma- 
ny repreſented as a mere noſe of wax, that cau be 
turned whatever way one pleaſes, and which has 
no authority to men but from the church ; nor 
any certain ſiguification, but as the church is plea- 
ſed to aſſign. 2 decrees, and eccleſiaſtie tradt- 
tions, were repreſented of an authority ſuperior to 
the expreſs texts of the ſcripture ; and, in fine, it was 
inculcated, that it was infinitely dangerous, and, 
except under the protection of a licence from ſome 
ghoſtly ſuperior, unſpeakably criminal for the laity 

to read them. BS | 
© Vlaccius Ulyricus, the Lutheran doctor, having 
in his Catalogue of IVitneſſes for Truth, and eipecial- 
ly in the Centuries of Magdeburg, compiled by him 
and his brethren, with infinite abour, and no ſmall 
exactneſs and order, exhibited the hiſtory of the 
firſt fourteen ages of the Chriſtian church, and 
ſhown, from authentic vouchers, almoſt innumer- 
able, the gradual birth of the Romiſh abomina- 
tions, and their coutrariety to the doctrines and 
cuſtoms of the apoſtolic and primitive church; car- 
dinal Baronius HR thirty years in W 5 
| Y Annals 
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Annals of twelve volumes folio, and extending) 


A. D. 1298, to refute them, and ſupport the cre- 
dit of popiſh miracles, ſuperſtition, and idolatry } - 
and eſpecially to eſtabliſh the pontifical ſupremacy. 
Raynauld, in eight or ten, and Bzovius in nine 
volumes more, continued it to about the middle 
of the ſixteenth century. But notwithſtanding all- 
his parade of annalic exactneſs, Baronius's work 
was quickly found, even by theſe of his own com- 
munion, to contain many thouſands of miſtakes. 
Jo protect the Romiſh church againſt the grow 
ing influence of the Proteſtant hereties, new aſſo- 
ciations and orders were formed in Germany, and 
other places. Phe ſtrict Franciſeans produced two 
new branches of their order; which pretended to - 
the utmoſt exactneſs and devotion. Marten 51 
Baſſi founded the order of the Capuchins; fo call- - 
ed from the pointed cowls- which they added to 
their former habit. They received the- papal ap- 
probation in 1525, and vowed the moſt perfect 


contempt of every thing temporal, the moſt pro- 


found humility, and the - moſt auſtere and ſullen 
gravity in their external aſpe@.:- Their reputation 
and ſucceſs quickly drew upon them the envy of 
their monkiſh brethren. *- Other Franciſcans form- 
ed themſelves into a ſociety, called the Recollefts, 
in France; the Reformed Franciſcans, in Italy; and 
the Barefooted Franciſcans, in Spain. Asthey pre- 
tended to uncommon zeal, and to an exatt-com-- 
pliance with the rules of their founder, they were 
ralled the Friars Minors of the ſtrict obſervance. - 
This community was founded m 1 532, and papally . 
approven. About 1570, Thereſa, a Spaniſh lady, - 
and John of Sancta Crufa, undertook the refor- - 
mdtion of the degenerated Carmelites; and not- 
withſtanding of great oppoſition, in part effected 


i For about ten years, the auſtere and barefoot- 


ed Carmelites continued inthe monaſteries, along 
with their unre formel companions; but this occa- 
b 2 F houmg.. 
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ſioning almoſt perpetual contention, they, about 

1580, were formed into a ſociety by themſelves, 

and approven by Gregory XIII. In 1593, Cle- 

meut VIII. aſſigned them a general of their own. 

Not long after, their contentions obliged him to 
divide them into two ſocieties, each having their 
reſpective chiefs. r 
In 4. D. 1524, the Regular Clerks, called Thea - 

tint, from Theate, a city of Naples, had their ſo- 

ciety founded by Peter Caraffa, the hiſhop, af. 

1 Is pope, by the name of Paul IV. aſſiſted 

by cardinal Cajetan. They obliged themſelves, by 

their vow, neither to beg, nor to have poſſeſſions 

or revenues, but to live upon the occaſional dona- 

tions of perſons pious and generous. They pre- 

tended to labour in reviving a ſpirit of devotion, in 
reforming the eloquence of the pulpit, in aſſiſting 

people with ſpiritual inſtructions, and in a zealous 
combating of heretics of every form. The Regular 

Clerks, called Barnabites, from their being compli- 

mented with the church of St Barnabas in Milan, 

were founded about 1545, by Antonio Mavia of 
Cremona, and two noblemen of Milan. They at 

firſt engaged to live in the Theatin manner; but 

. quickly wearying of ſuch precarious. funds of ſub- 
fiſtence, they ſecured to their ſociety certain poſſeſ- 
ſions and incomes. They, in an apoſtolic manner, 
travelled about, labouring to convert ſinners, or re- 
duce tranſgreſſors to the paths of piety and virtue. 
The Regular Clerks of St Maieul, who were con- 
firmed by the pope in 1540, and 1563, and the Fa- 
thers of the Chriſtian doctrine, who were confirmed in 
1599, pretended to employ themſelves in teaching 
the young and ignorant in the principles and rites 
of the Romiſh religion, and in procuring aſſiſtance 
for orphans. To theſe we may add the Priefts of Il ſelf / 
#he Oratory, of whom Baronius, Raynaldus, and 
Laderchius, were the moſt illuſtrious doctors 705 
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this age. The Ur/ſuline Nuns too, perhaps deſerve 
our ſimple remembrance. 
The Dominicans and Franciſcans, however nu- 
mezous, having loſt much of their credit and in- 
fluence, could not fo ſucceſsfully ferve his Holineſs, 
as they had formerly done: nor were many of 
them, eſpecially the latter, ſufficiently devoted ta 
bis intereſt, to be intruſted with critical work. 
The order of the Jeſuites ſeaſonably ſtarted up, 
and all alone ſupported the tottering intereſts of 
Rome, more than all their monkiſh brethren be- 
ſide. Their founder was Ignatius Loyola, who 
of an illiterate ſoldier became a moſt enterpriſing 
fanatic. Having, in his illneſs of a year's continu- 
ance, employed himſelf in reading the fabulous 
lives of the ſaints, he was no ſooner recovered, 
than he ſet off to. viſit the ſacred ſpots of Canaan. - 
Returning to Spain, he ſtudied the ſciences at Sa- 
lamanca; and commenced a public exhorter to re- 
pentance and piety. The lords of the inquiſition 
proſecuted him; but his zeal for the Romiſn faith 
brought him off with fafety. Retiring to Paris, he 
ſtudied at their univerſity ten years more; and 
while he ſupported himſelf by begging, he went 
about exhorting the people to. repentance. Ir 
1535, he, with Xavier, Faber, Gaius, Lainez, Co- 
duri, Salmeron, Roderic, Bovadilla, and two others, 
ſet out for Rome. After ſuffering unſpeakable 
contempt, and affronts unnumbered from the Italian 
clergy, they got themſelves papally confirmed in 
1540, as a new order, the number of which: was 
at firſt confined to ſixty. Having nothing to ſup- 
port them in their vaſt projects, they pretended, 
they were ready, nakedly to follow a naked: Chriſt 
through»the whole world ; and that they took God him- 
ſelf for their ſole poſſeſſion. EEE Note 
It is probable Loyola, in forming his ſociety, 
vas directed by wiſer heads than himſelf. . That 
they might have the more leiſure for the „ 
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of youth, for directing the conſciences of the faith. 


ful, for edifying the church by their writings, and. 


for tranſacting their other buſineſs relative to the 
advancement of the papal hierarchy, they were ex · 
empted from obligation to any ftated hours of de- 


3 by which ſo much of the time ot the other 
They are divided into three 
claſſes; the profeſſed members, who to the common 
monkith vows of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience 


monks is confumed. 


to their general, add a folemn obligation, to go 


without delay or deliberation, whitherſoever his 


Holineſs ſhall think: fit to ſend them. A certain 
number of theſe muſt be always in readineſs for 


miſſions, to propagate the Romith- faith among 
Heathens or heretics. The profeſſed brethren of 


this fociety are comparatively but few; but they 
are men of great prudence and learning, deeply 
{killed and dextrous in the management of affairs, 
whether political or eccleſiaſtical. They live on 
the chavity of the devout : and it is only to ſuch of 
them, as long egpericnce has manifeſted to be wor- 
thy of ſuch credit, that the ſecrets of the ſociety 
are revealed; The other two clafles are the Scho- 
lars, who inſtruct the youth in their colleges ; and 
the Novices, who live in houfes of probation. 


Theſe claſſes enjoy revenues, and are obliged, when 


it is neceffiry, to miniſter to: the ſupport of the 


profeſſed members, to whom they are rather com · 


panions than brethren. a e 

The Jeſuites quickly became famous in the learn - 
ed world. Having, in almoſt every popiſn coun 
try, got the education of the youth into theit 
hands, they, to promote the honour and wealth of 
their ſocicty, laboured to decoy into it. ſuch as 
were ed of a remarkable 
heirs to ample eſtates. That by quibbling diſtinc- 
tions, deluſi ve ſophiſms, and unintelligible jargon, 
they might confound their heretical oppoſers, they 
ſupported 'the Peripatetic or Atiforcian phitoſ 


. 


genius, or were 
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phy, and the fcholaſtic form of theology, with all 
their might. They ſtuck at nothing to ſupport the 
pontiffral intereſt. Regardleſs of expence, hard- 
ſhip, danger, or death, they, with amazing rapi- 
dity, ſpread themſelves through a great part of the 
habitable world; converted multitudes of Heathens 
to the papal faith; confirmed multitudes of ſuch as 
„ thereat in Europe; reduced not a few of 
the Separatiſts; reſtrained the progreſs of ri- 
fing ſects; and almoſt all alone encountered, with 
furprifing ſubtlety and eloquence, the heretics of 
every denomination. 
By their ſoft and complaiſant commer ſatin; the ir 
{kill in arts and ſciences, and in buſineſs of every 


form, but chiefly by their artful accommodation of 


their moral ſyſtem, to the various luſts and incli- 
nations of mankind, they inſinuated themſelves in- 
to the diſtinguiſhed favour and intimacy of empe- 
rors, kings, princes, and other men; and 
thus ſupplanted the Dominicans, and other ri id 
doctors, who had long held the tribunal of 

lors, and directed their conſcience. Their — 
rior influence, their poſſeſſing themſelves of a conſi- 
derable part of the wealth of the Benedictines, and 
other things of a ſimilar nature, drew u them 
the flaming envy of their monkiſh brethren. An 
infinity of tracts were publiſhed, to prove their in- 
ſtit utions moſt detrimental to the intereſts of man- 


kind, civil or religious. George Brown, the pious 
biſhop of Dublin, about 1550, publiſhed a predic- 


tion, that a time ſhould come, when their principal 


ſupporters ſhould concur to pull them down, and 
when they ſhould be more generally deteſted and 
miſerable, than even the Jews. In France, Po- 
und, and ſome other places, they were declared 
enemies of their country, traitors, and parricides, 
and were baniſhed with ignominy. By cunning 


and artifice they allayed the ſtorm ; and by gentle 


methods, not only reſtored their own credit and 


authority,, 


: g ; 
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authority, but even put themſelves into a ſtate of 
defence, againſt the future attacks of their oppo- 


The prevailing influence of this order leſſened 
the ſmall remains of morality and virtue; but they 
appl themſelves with uncommon zeal to the 
_ theological warfare. In their diſputes with the Pro- 
teſtant heretics, they ſurpaſſed all their fellows, in 
fubtlety, - impudence, and invective. About the 
end of the century, cardinal Bellarmine, in ſeveral 
folies, handled all the important controverſies 
with the Proteſtant doctors. His comparatively 
faithful ſtating of the arguments of hs antagoniſts, 
drew upon him the diſpleaſure of the Roman court, 
as it tended to open the eyes of his readers. It 
ſeems his works, as if dangerous, were ſuppreſſed 
in Italy as much as poſſible. The Proteſtants, how- 
ever, conſidered him as their principal enemy; and 
whole legions of them fell upon him with their re- 
futations. Perhaps no diſputations on the Pro- 
teſtant fide of theſe times, were preferable to Chem- 
nitz's Examination of the council of Trent, Chamier's 
Panſftiratia, and Ameſrus's Bellarminus. enervatus. 
Meanwhile, the bowels of the Roman church 
had lite to have been torn aſunder with inteſtinecon- 
tentions. The two orders of Dominic and Francis 


ſtill diſputed concerning divers points of doctrine 


and diſcipline. The Scotifts and Thomiſts perſe- 
vered in their laſting and furious diſputes. The 
biſhops never, gave up ſtriving with the pope, and 
his congregations, concerning the origin and ex- 
tent of his power and juriſdiftion, While others, 
convinced: of the at:ſurdity of various abuſes, con- 
tended for lying them aſide, that they might 
not remain a blemiſh on the catholic church, and 
a ſtumbling- block to the heretics. The Jeſuites 
_ warmly inſiſted for the retaining of every thing 

that was in uſe before the ſeparation of Luther, 
that there might be no occaſion given ta believe, 


R 


the church had found herſelf in an error. Nay, 
of in ſpire of all the infallible and omnipotent vicar of 
0 WE Chriſt and centre of union could do, for healing 
of theſe angry rents, they continued, and new ones 
broke forth. 

One of the principal debates relating to the papal 


* 


gaver and juriſdictian, intereſt, as well as ſolemn 
engagements, obliged the Jeſuites to fly to the de- 
fence of their protector and liberal head. They 
maintained his infallibility in his deciſions, and his 
deing the only viſible centre and ſource of that uni- 
rerfal and unlimited power, which Chrift hath be- 
towed on his church. They inſiſted, that all bi- 
ſhops, and ſubordinate clergy, derive their whole 
power and authority from him ; that he is under 
do obligation to regard the laws of the church 
or deciſions of councils ; but is himſelf her ſupreme 
lawgiver on earth, whoſe dictates it is highly cri- 
minal to oppoſe or diſobey. On the other hand, 
the Franciſcans, and their companions, contended, 
that the pope is fallible and liable to error; that 
he is not properly a lawgiver, but the guardian and 
great executor of the laws preſcribed by Chriſt ; 
that biſhops, and other clergy, derive their autho- 
ity immediately from Chriſt; that the ſum of 
heir authority is collected in a general council, 
he deciſions of which, the pope is therefore 
ound to obey ; that a general council may depoſe 
is Holineſs, if, in a flagrant manner, he abuſe his 
uthority. In correſpondence with theſe ſenti- 
ents, the French and Flemings ſometimes reſiſt 
ie papal mandates; nor dares he now venture to 
roceed to extremities againſt them. 


- * 


A fecond diſpute related to the extent and pre- 
watives of the church. The Jeſuites pretended, 
bat all men who profeſs the doctrines of the 
durch, are truly her members, however vitious 
ler practice be; that Heathens, who have no 
owledge of Chriſt, and heretics, may be ſaved; 

| En 5 that 
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that the church can never pronounce an erroneous 
fentence, - either in matters of doctrine or faq, 
Their oppoſers excluded from the hopes of ſalvs- 
tion, all ſuch as live without the papal church, and 
all ſuch as being within, diſhonour their profeſſion 
2 a profligate life; and maintained, that the 

urch is not infallible 1 in her decifions relative 10 
matters of fact. 

A third diſpute related to the nature and necef- 

ty of divine grace. The Auguſtinian and Domi- 
nican monks, who were afterwards followed by 
the Janſeniſts, maintained, that the impulſe of God's 
ſpecial and ſaving grace cannot be effectually re- 
fiſted and overpowered ; that unregenerate perſons 
Have no remains of moral purity, or any ability to 
perform what is ſpiritually good ; that God's eter- 
nal $45 relative to the fatvacion of men, de- 
pend only upon his ſovereign will, and not upon 
any foreſeen condition in the perſons predeſtinated; 
— that God hath purpoſed to ſave no more than 
a2 part of mankind. The Jeſuites, on the other 
hand, inſiſted, that the human nature, at its worſt, 
4s poſſeffed of power to do what is ſpiritually good; 
that the ſuccours of divine grace are miniſtered to 
all mankind, in a manner fufficient to conduct 
chem to eternal life; that the ſaving operations of 
God's grace offering no violence to the human 
powers, they may be effectually reſiſted, and their 
Jucceſs finally prevented; that God hath, from all 
eternity, appointed everlaſting rewards and puniſh- 
ments for men, not by any abſolute and 7 ow” 
tional decree flowing from his own will, but in 
virtue of his foreſight of the diſpoſitions and be 
\ baviour ef each. 

A fourth debate related to morality and prattice. 
The Jeſuites repreſented it, as a matter of indif 
ference, whether love to God, or fears of hell, be 
the motive of our compliance with the divine law: 
and inſiſted, that no man properly fins, except _ 
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he: tranſgreſſeth a divine law, while its meaning 
is fully known to him, and obvious to his mind 
in the moment of his tranſgreſſion. Their oppo- 
ſers contended, that no act can be acceptable to 
God, unleſs it proceed from love to bim; and that 

tranſgreſſion of the divine law is ſin, whe; 


the moment of tranſgreſſion, or not. 


larly penance and the euchariſt. The Jeſuites, and 
their partiſans, contended, that the ſacraments pro- 
duce their ſalutary effects by an intrinſic virtue and 
immediate operation, in the moment they are ad- 
miniſtered, without any regard to the ſtate or 
to frame of the receiver; that therefore, there is no 
cr. need to examine mens knowledge, temper, or con- 
de- duct, in order to give them abſolution, or the uſe 


5 + TH err 


on of any other ſacrament; and that the frequent re- 


ed; I ception of the Lord's ſupper, in whatever manner, 
han is a moſt effectual means of appeaſing an offended 
her Deity, and of obtaining the remiſſion of aur ſin. 
it, MW Their antagoniſts inſiſted, that the ſacraments are 
od; only profitable to ſuch as receive them with hearts 
d to — by true faith, repentance, and the love of 


« of fl | Another controverſy related to the religious in- 
man i Aruction of Chriſtians. While ſome doctors inſiſted, 
heir Ml that the youth ought early to be inſtructed in the 
n all dottrines and precepts of Chriſt, and that as no- 
niſl- thing is ſo profitable and inſtructive as his own 
ond: word, it ought to be tranſlated into the + vulgar 
ut in languages; the Jeſuites, and their partiſans, pre- 
d be- tended it was ſufficient, if the laity were inſtructed. 


to give a blind and unlimited obedience to the com- 


mands of the church; and that it was highly dan- 
gerous, and extremely pernicious, to allow them 
to read the ſcriptures, or to grant them tranſlations 
thereof in their mother-tongue. Some of the above 

Vor. I, ; H diſputes 


ther the law be known or obvious to the mind in 
A fifth debate reſpected. the eee ſabes Tarek 
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diſputes, though ſecretly carried on, did not be. 
| ic till the next century. 9251290 
Michael Baius, a doctor of the univerſity of 
Louvain, famed for his piety and learning, and an 
hearty hater of the ſcholaſtic method of teaching 
divinity, boldly adhering to the doctrine of Au- 
guſtine, maintained, that u enerate men have 
no ability to perform what is ſpiritually good ; and 
that no man's beſt works are meritorious of eternal 
life. This drew upon him the fury of ſeveral 
Franciſcans; but whether the Jeſuites joined in the 
firſt attacks upon him, we do not certainly know, 
In 1567, he was accuſed before the court of Rome, 
and feventy-ſix propoſitions extracted from his wri- 
_ tings, were condemned in a circular letter of Pius V. 
Bur leſt Baius ſhould have revolted, in the manner 
of Luther, his perſon and office were ſpared. In- 
ſtigated by Tolet the Jeſuite doctor, Gregory XIII. 
confirmed the ſentence, and a-new condemned the 
propoſitions. Dreading further ſeverity, or ra- 
ther becauſe his condemnation was vague and am- 
biguous, Baius ſubmitted ; but others exclaimed 
againſt the papal deciſions, as manifeſtly unjuſt. 
Baius's doctrine was propagated with no inconſi- 
derable zeal, in the flouriſhing univerſities of 
Douay and Louvain. When the Jeſuites Leſſius 
and Hamelius dared to preach up a ſcheme of pre- 
deſtination, different from that of Auguſtine, the 
doctors of theſe univerſities condemned their opi- 
nions in 1587 and 1588. The biſhops of the Low- 
Countries prepared to do the ſame. But pope 
Sixtus V. ſuſpended their procedure; and, by in- 
poſing filence on both parties, huſhed the contro- 

verſy. n | | 
75 bout the ſame time, Lewis Molina, a Spaniſh 
Jeſuite, and doctor of the univerſity of Ebora in 
Portugal, publiſhed an attempt to remove the diff 
culties relative to divine predeſtination and human 
| liberty, and to reconcile. the operations of God's 
5 grace 
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ce with man's free will, and unite the jarring 
timents of Semipelagians, Auguſtinians, and 
Thomiſts. He pretended, that God's predeſtina- 
tion of men to eternal life is founded on his fore- 
ſight and preconſideration of human merits; and 
that the grace whence theſe merits are derived, is 
not efficacious of itſelf, but by means of our free 
will; and accordingly pretended, that there is in 
God a middle ſcience, by which, from the fore- 
fight of their nature, : faculties, and circumſtances, 
and the influence thereof on their minds, he knows 
what they will do. The Dominicans, who heartily 
hated/the Jeſuites, loudly accuſed Molina, and his 
brethren, of reviving the Pelagian hereſy. Portu - 
gal. and Spain were terribly inflamed with their 
contentions. In 1594, Clement VIII. imagining 
the heat of their ſpirits would gradually cool, im- 
poſed ſilence upon both parties, and promiſed, 
when convenient, to examine the points himſelf, 
and iſſue forth, a deciſion calculated to the pro- 
moting of peace and truth. But the Dominicans 
exhauſted their furious zeal againſt the doctrines of 


Molina, and ſo inceſſantly fatigued Philip II. of 


Spain, and Clement himſelf, with their clamorous 
noiſe, that his Holineſs was obliged, in 1598, to 
call a council at Rome to conſider the affair. It 
conſiſted of cardinal Madruſi, biſhop of Trent, the 
preſident, and three other biſhops, with ſeven 
doctors of divinity, choſen from as many different 
The Dominicans, with the utmoſt obſti- 


mas Aquinas; while the Jeſuites, without fully 
adopting every tenet of Molina, laboured to have 
bim acquitted of Pelagianiſm, and declared free 


from errors of conſequence. For ſeveral years, 
the diſpute was carried on before this. council, 


or congregation of help. But who moſt dexterouſly 
defended their cauſe, or were moſt favoured by 


the Roman court, is, by he diſagreement of hiſto- 
#1 : | 2 | 0 


rians, 
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Res bre pate Agricola, Wea, Aci Caps 
"> nio, Efaſmus, Stephanus, and others, in the 

end of the former, or beginning of this cen. 
tury, began to prepare the way of the Lord, and 
| ote the ſtudy of the ſerißture. Albert, the 
archbiſhop of Mentz and Ma, ebürg, being confti- 
tated general farmer or di penſer of Leo X.' 
indulgences in Germaty, pretended to confet 
a complete remiffion of tins, however numerous 
or aggravated, to every one who had money to 
purchaſe them, though none were to be had with. 
Out it, ſuppoſe earneſtly begged for the fake of 
Chriſt.” Tetzel, a bold but abandoned Dominican, 
was employed by Albert to preach up, and fell of 
theſe indulgences. Executing his commiſſion with 
the utmoſt impiety, inſolence, and fraud, he pre- 
tended is pardons were ſufficient to face the 
uilt,'even « raviſhing the deified mother of God; 
and that by them he had ſaved more ſouls from 

hell, than ever dt Peter had done by his ſermons, 
Lather, an Auguſtinian monk, and profeſſor 
of divinity in the newly-erected univerſity of Wit- 
temberg, having, in a late ſickneſs, received ſome 
inftrytion in the doctrine of juſtification from 
an old prieſt, and having it confirmed by à peruſal 
of Au ſtite's works, and having, moreover, but 
lately ſeen the horrid abominations of Rome, in a 
journey he had made thither in behalf of his con- 
vent, could not forbear exprefling his deteſtation 
of che indulgences, and of Tetzel's behaviour. 
D. Hume, 


* 


I 


be was offended, becauſe the profitable buſineſs to 
ach up and ſell theſe indulgences was not, as 
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D. Hume, and ſome Popiſh writers, pretend, that 


uſual, given to the monks of his order. Nothing 
can be more evidently falſe than this pretence, 
founded on an incident expreſſion of Sarpi, but 


ſufficiently refuted by Prierio, Paltavicini, and 


Graveſon, the mortal enemies of Luther. The 
Auguſtinians had not been wont to diſpoſe of the 


indulgences. From 1450 to 1517, we find but one 
pitiful fellow of that order ſo employed; and be 


neſtor. Nay, that buſineſs was become o univer- 
fully odious, and fo generally. decried by both 


Franciſcans and Dominicans, that none but theſe - 
of abandoned characters would uncertake it. The 
commifion granted to Albert, was at fir(t - 


only as underling to Raymond Perald, the popc's 


. 


offered to the general of the Franeiſcans; but he 
and his order refuſed it. Could Luther envy any 


man the honour of ſuch deteſtable work? Did even 
his enemies charge him herewith during his life? 


Did not even Cochleus his principal foe, and not 


much inferior to Satan in impudence and calumny, 
defer it till after his death? | 

In September 1517, Luther publiſhed ninety- 
five propoſitions, in which he taxed the merchants 


of -the-.1ndulgences, for their extravagant extor- - 


tion ; and plainly enough pointed out his Holineſs, 


as a partaker in their guilt, who thus ſuffered the 
people to be ſeduced from their due dependence 


on the merits of Chriſt. He maintained, the pope 
had power to remit the eccleſiaſtical puniſhments 


of ſin, but not theſe threatened and inflicted by 


God. Theſe he contended could only be forgiven 
by God through the merits of Chriſt, and the fin- 
ner's own voluntary acts of mortification and pe- 
nance. Multitudes of the Germans, who groancd - 
under the preſſure of pontifical avarice, received 
liefe doctrines. with. the utmoſt. avidity, and the 
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higheſt applauſe, whilſt the votaries of Rome were 
ſtruck with horror. The Dominicans, looking. 
upon their order as infulted, in the perſon. of Tet- 
zel, were peculiarly afflicted. Tetzel began the con- 
teſt, in a pretended refutation: of Luther's propo- 
ſitions. Silveſter de Prierio, Hoogſtrat, and Ecki- 
us, Dominican champions, my to his aſſiſtance. 
It ſeems the pope was aſhamed of Prierto's produc- 
tions, and ordered him ſilence. Luther being a 
man of uncommon ſpirit, and quite regardleſs of 
carnal advantages, ſtood firm againſt all his. oppo- 
ſers, and anſwered their reaſonings with the great- 


eſt ſtrength of argument, and a reſolute perſeve- 


rance. Nevertheleſs, he, in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
manner, addreſſed his cauſe to the pope and ſeveral 
biſhops, maniriting the uprightneſs of his inten- 
tions, and the goodneſs of his opinions; and mean- 
While declaring his readineſs to change them, 
whenever he ſhould fee them proven erroneous. 
For a time, Leo beheld this controverſy with 
contempt z but the emperor Maximilian informing 
him of its. importance, and of the ſchiſm that was 
Jike to enſue, he ſummoned Luther to appear be- 
fore him at Rome, for the deciſion of his cauſe. 
Frederic the Wile, ele&or of Saxony, who favour- 
ed the doctrines of Luther, ſuperſeded the papal 
 Jummons ; alledgiag, the cauſe belonged to a Ger- 
man tribunal, and ought to be decided by the ec- 
cleſiaſtical laws of the empire. Leo yielded to the 
remonſtrances of this prudent and magnanimous 
prince; and ordered Luther to juſtify his inten- 
tions and doctrines before cardinal Cajetan, papal 
I:gate in the diet of Augſburg. Nothing could 
have more effectually inflamed this nice and perilous 
diſpute, than the choice of Cajetan, a Dominican, 
friend of Tetzel, and declared enemy of Luther, 
to be arbitrator and judge thereof. Luther, who as 
yet almoſt adored his Holineſs, and was often in great 


| Ciltration of mind what he ſhould. do, repaired 
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to Augſburg in October 1518, and in three differ- 
ent meetings conferred with Caje tan on the diſ- 
puted points. Cajetan did not attempt to prove 
the opinions of Luther erroneous; but, in the molt 


arrogant manner, required him to renounce them, 


confeſs his fault, and reſpectfully ſubmit to the 
deciſion of the pontiff, who was repreſented in his 
perſon. Inſtead of yielding to theſe unreaſonable 
terms, fo deſpotically impoſed, the intrepid re- 


former appealed from the preſent deciſions of the 


pope, in his legate, to theſe he ſhould pronounce 
when better informed, and then retired from 
Augſburg. Meanwhile, Leo publiſhed an edict, 
requiring all his. ſpiritual ſubjects to acknowledge 
his power to remit their fin in every reſpect, and 
to deliver them from all puniſhment thereof, hu- 
man or divine. Luther informed hereof, repaired 
w Wittemberg, and appealed from the pope to a 


general council, 


„ie of his -millnke. is 


the choice of Cajetan, to be judge im the cauſe of 


Luther, conftituted Charles Miltitz, a lay knight 


of. Saxony, but a member of the papal court, his 
new legate; and fent him to the Saxon elector, with 


the preſent of a golden and conſeerated roſe, as a 
mark of diſtinguiſhed regard. Miltitz was a man 


of uncommon prudence, penetration, and dexte- 
rity. He was ordered by Leo, to require the elec- 
tor to oblige Luther to renounce his hereſy, or to 


forbear to protect him; but finding that Frederic 


received him with coldneſs, if not contempt, and 
that Luther's credit and cauſe were too well eſta- 
bliſhed in Saxony, to be overturned by mere dint 
of papal authority, he tranſacted the affair by more 


gentle methods. He loaded Tetzel with the bitter- 
eſt reproaches, for his conduct in the ſale of the 


indulgences, and attributed to him the occaſion of 


all the abuſes, whereof Luther had complained. 
Hence that unbappy wretch, finding himſelf con- 


temned,, 


— 
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temned, and even deteſted of both parties, died of 
grief and defpair. Deeply afflicted with his mourn- 


ful condition, Luther, but without ſucceſs, wrote 
him a conſolatory miſſive. By flattery, of which 
Luther was not unſuſceptible, iy by ſoft and pa- 
thetic expoſtulation, Miltitz perſuaded him to lay 


the blame on Albert, and eſpecially on Tetzel, and 
even to acknowledge himfelt had been inſtrumen- 


tal in raiſing the commotions, through his repre- 
ſenting the indulgences as worſe than they really 


were. In the firſt conference, he perſuaded Lu- 
ther to write a ſubmiſſive letter to the pope, pro- 


miſing to obſerve ſilence on the topics of diſpute, 
providing his opponents were obliged to do the 
ſame. In the ſecond, matters were conducted with 
ſuch moderation, chat an immediate reconciliation 5 


vas expected. 


When the Saxon 1 without properly. 


retracting his ſentiments, was on the very point 


reconcilement with Rome, the mad fury of his ene- 
mies happily prevented it, and obliged him and his- 


, to look deeper into the enormities which 


prevailed i in the Romiſh church. The moderation 
and ſoft dealing of Miltitz, was repreſented. by the 


pontifical bigots, as ſomething worſe than indiffe- 


rence about the ſucceſs of his commiſſion. After 
receiving diverſified marks of neglect from his Ho- 
lineſs, he loſt his life in the Rhine, when, perhaps, 
= went to Rome to. ACCOUNT for his conduct. Du- 

Miltitz“ negociations with Luther, Eckius 


— to differ from Caroloſtadt, with reſpect 


to the powers of the unregenerate will to perform 
what is ſpiritually good, in the manner of that bar - 
ther to a pub- 


barous age, challenged him and L 


lic diſpute. In the firſt. conference, Caroloſtadt 
maintained, that ſince the fall, mens narural abili- 
ty is not ſafficient: to conduct them to what is truly 
* ſpiritually good, without the intervention of 


od's faving grace. e et, that men 
have 


/ 
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have it in their power, to yield to, or reſiſt the ope- 
rations of divine grace as they think fit. In the 
ſecond, Luther inſiſted, that the pope has no power 
over general councils, or to remit divine puniſh- 
ments. Eckius laboured to eſtabliſh the contrary, 


but was confounded by Luther's heaps of quota- 


tions from the ſcriptures and fathers. 
Hoffman, rector of the univerfity of Leipſic, 
who moderated in this diſpute, from want of judg- 
ment, or from fear of difpleaſing either party, re- 
fuſed to declare to whom the victory pertained. 
The deciſion was therefore, to the ſpread of the 
truth, referred to the famed univerſities of Paris in 
France, and Erfurth in Germany. The univerſity 
of Paris, with theſe of Cologn and Lotivain, de- 
cared in favours of Eckius. A very numerous 
and fplendid audience attended theſe public debates. 
Among others, Melancthon was thereby convinced 
of the goodneſs of Lather's cauſe; and, by his fer- 
tle and elegant genius, his uninterrupted indu- 


ſtry, his regard for the liberal arts, and the re- 


formation of philoſophy, and eſpecially by his pie- 
ty and meeknefs, became a noted inſtrument of the 
reformation. Sometimes indeed, his ſoft temper 


made him too pliable and yielding, and often he 


was uneaſy when the danger was ſmal! ; but when 


dangers were real and formidable, he uſed to be of 


a ſudden converted into an intrepid hero. 

It is ſaid, that Eckius, on this occaſion, diſputed 
contrary to the light of his conſcience; but it is more 
certain, that, conſcious of his lofs of the cauſe, he 


conceived an implacable and laſting rage againſt Lu- 


ther his wonted friend; and even when Miltitz was 
upon the point of reconciling that monk to the pa- 
pal fee, he flew to Rome, and, aſſiſted by Cajetan, 
Prierio, and other Dominicans, infiſted with Leo- 


to level his curſes at the head of the Saxon heretic, 


and exclude him from the communion of the 
church. Leo iſſued forth a ſolemn bull, condemn- 
| | ing 
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ing forty-one propoſitions of Luther's, as heretical; 
and ordered his writings to be publicly burnt, az 
infinitely wicked and perilous; . and himſelf way 
ſummoned, under pain of conſignation to the devil 
and his angels, to confeſs and retract his -errors 
within fixty days, and to caſt himſelf on the pope's 
_ Informed hereof, Luther renewed his ap- 
poo! m the ſentence of the-pope, to the more re- 
ſpectable decifion of a general council. Foreſeeing 
that after the elapſe of the fixty days, he would, 
without fail, be laid under the pontifical curſe, Lu · 
ther, perhaps adviſed by ſome political ſtateſmen, 
reſolved, by withdrawment from the papal church, 
to lay a bar in the way of his excommunication, 
Having erected a large pile of wood without the 
walls of Wittemberg, he, on December 20. 1 520, 
amidſt an infinite crowd of all ranks and orders of 
perſons, committed to the flames the bull which 
his Holineſs had publiſhed againſt him, together 
with the canon laws eſtabliſhing the papal ſuprema- 
cy over the Chriſtian church; and thus plainly decla- 
red he was no more a member of the papal church, 
and ſo could not be expelled from it. Meanwhile 
he ſtill reſolved to ſubmit himſelf to a general coun- 
.cil; and hence not a few of the moderate Papiſts 
_ juſtified this daring ſtep. 
About the middle of next month, the infuria- 
ted pontiff publiſhed a ſecond bull againſt him, ex- 
p=lling him from the Chriſtian church, and delt 
vering him over to Satan, on account of his ter. 
rible crimes of inſulting the majeſty, and diſowning 
the authority, of the vicar of Chriſt; and threaten- 
ing a ſimilar curſe againſt all his ſupporters. - No- 
thing intimidated with theſe Vatican thunders, Lu- 
ther determined to form a church diſtinct from the 

' papal, upon the foundations of the law and goſpel 
of Chriit. 1 
profeſſors of the univerſity of Wittemberg, he pro- 
ceeded to examine and overturn from the founda- 


tion 


Aſſiſted by Melancthen, and other; 
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ton the whole of the pontifical authority and juriſ- | 


dition. And as the fame of Luther's wiſdom, and 
Melancthon's learning, had drawn incredible num- 


hers of ſtudents to the univerſity, the principles of 
the reformation were propagated with amazing ra- 


pidiry through almoſt every country in Europe. 


Charles, monarch of Spain, having, in 1519, 


ſucceeded to Maximilian his grandfather, as empe- 
ror of Germany, Leo required of him, as the ad- 
vocate and defender of the church, to inflict an ex- 


emplary puniſhment on Luther for his horrid re- 


bellion againſt the pontifical laws. But the wiſe 
elector of Saxony, by whoſe important ſervices 
Charles had obtained the imperial dignity, in pre- 
ference to Francis I. monarch of France, inſiſting 
that Luther ought to be tried by the canons of the 
German church and empire, though he had been 
already condemned, without a hearing, at Rome, 


Charles complied. Protected by Charles's /afe-con- 


duct, Luther, upon citation, compeared before the 
council of Worms, which was not merely a civil 
court, but by ancient cuſtom a kind of provincial 
council to the church, in which not a few of the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and abbots fat judges. Here, 
like one equally regardleſs of devils, popes, and 
perſecutors, he defended his doctrines with the ut- 
moſt intrepidity and courage. Promiſes and threat- 
enings were alternately tried for conquering his 
firmneſs ; but both were equally contemned. No- 
thing could, in the leaſt, induce him to change ei- 
ther ſentiments or conduct, unleſs he were con in- 
ced by the oracles of God. | 

After he had obtained liberty to return home, 
be was, by the unanimous voice of the emperor 


"Find council, declared an enemy of the holy Roman 


empire; and orders were iſſued to apprehend and 
mpriſon him, whenever the twenty-one days of 


lis ſafe - conduct ſhould be expired. Frederic, the 


deor, perceiving the ſtorm ariſing, and perhaps 
| a with 
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as a place of concealment. Here, for the ſpace of 


the New Teſtament. Meanwhile many imagining 
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ſtruction of the images, and their other reforma- 


caſion of the emperor's abſence, the German prin- 


- 


with the emperor's ſecret conſent, ſent ſome truſty 
perſons in diſguiſe, to apprehend Luther in his re- 
turn, and carry him into the caſtle of Wartenburg, 


ten months, he continued as in a Patmos, writi 
uſeful books,” and labouring in the tranſlation © 


the Papiſts had impriſoned or murdered him, they 
became more and more odious. Numbers of the 
German princes not being preſent at the cnacting 
of the edict of Worms, and Charles having plenty 
of work befides in quelling rebellious ſubjects, and 
in forming alliances W's king Francis, his capital 
enemy, it could not be got rendered effectual or 
Informed, that in his abſence the canon law was 
ſtill taught by ſome in the univerſity; and that 
rivate maſſes, and auricular confeſſion, were abo- 
iſhed ; and that Caroloſtadt had encouraged the 
people to throw down and break in pieces the ima- 
ges of the ſaints which were in the churches; and 
perhaps offended that another had carried his re 
formation farther than himſelf, or that his own 
lan was executed to the honour of his companion; 
uther ruſhed from his refuge, and ſtopped the de- 


tions. He, however, proceeded in his tranflation 
of the ſcripture, till the whole was finiſhed. — 
Meanwhile the papal legate, in name of his Holi 
neſs, demanded of the diet at Nuremberg, a vi- 

orous execution of the edit of Worms againſt 

uther and his followers ; and declared the pontiff's 
readineſs to aboliſh the grievances which had occa- 
lioned his rebellion. | Ce 

| Encouraged by this declaration, and by pope l 
Adrian's uncommon mildneis ; and taking the oc: 


ces inſiſted to have a general council ſummoned to 
| 
| | meet 
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iy I nee, in their own country, for reforming the 
e- church; and they exhibited an hundred grievances 
og which they had received from the court of Rome, 
— and her clergy; and prohibited all diſputations re- 
| lative to religion, till the council ſhould publiſh its 
15 deciſions. Even ſuch princes as were thoroughly 
ing popiſh, remaining inattentive to the formation of 


the new church in Saxony, laboured to check the 


vi overgrown power of the pope. Nor were they 
ing much diſpleaſed at what they reckoned a perſonal 
nty conteſt between him and the Saxon monk. 

and 


In 1524, Clement VII. by his legate cardinal wu 


tal M Campegius, demanded of the diet at Nuremberg a 
| or | vigorous execution of the edit of Worms againſt 
I Luther and his party; but no mention was to be 
was made of Adrian's promiſe of reforming the church. 
that Charles ſeconded the papal demands by the mini- 
. Wl fiers which he ſent to repreſent him in this diet. 
The princes ſeemed to give up with their late law; 
but in reality rather confirmed it. They promiſed 
to execute the edict of Worms as far as they could; 
but renewed their demands of a general council, 
and referred the reſt of their buſineſs to a future 
diet at Spire. Perceiving that many of the princes 
vere no enemies to the reformation of Luther, 
Campegius, with ſuch biſhops and princes as he 
judged faithful to Rome, retired to Ratiſbon, and 
there drew from them a declaration, that they 
would rigoroufly execute the edit of Worms in 
their reſpective dominions „ 
While Luther continued ſinfully wrangling with 
Caroloſtadt and Zuinglius, concerning the manner 
of our Saviour's preſence in the euchariſt, a prodi- 
gious multitude of enthuſiaſts, and of ſuch as join- 
ad them in hopes of booty, took arms in 1525, to 
Jeduce the laws, the magiſtracy, and every thing 
orderly. For many ages before, the German 
peaſants had been wont to take arms, when they 
ound themſelves oppreſſed by their ſuperiors. At 
VoL. II. I +. Ws 
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the firſt, religion ſeemed to be now entirely ont of 
the queſtion. The inſurgents, in their manifeſtoes 
required nothing but an alleviation of their bur. 
dens, and ſdme further degrees of liberty. But 
when Munzer, a furious enthuſiaſt, who had for a 
time deceived the people with his pretences to in. 
ſpirations and viſions, put himſelf at their head, he 
changed it into a religious warfare. He, and others 
of his Anabapriſt brethren, inſiſted not only upon 
a complete civil liberty, but upon the erection of a 
new church, perfectly holy and unſpotted; and pre- 
tended they did ſo by the inſpired directions of the 
Holy Ghoſt. Some of theſe rioters taking occaſion 
from Luther's doctrine of goſpel-liberty miſunder. 
ſtood, he, by his writings, vindicated himſelf, and 
diſſuaded their ſeditious attempts; and when theſe 
failed of their end, he, perhaps not very agreeable 
to the miniſterial character, applied himſelf to 
rouze the princes to arms againſt them. Theſe en. 
thuſiaſts were at laſt defeated at Mulbauſen, in 
1525, after multitudes on both fides had periſhed 
in this mad inſurrection. The frantic and mur 
derous practices of theſe and their fellow-enthu- 
ſiaſts, being laid to the charge of the reformers in 
general by their enemies, did no ſmall hurt to the 
ſucceſs of the goſpel, = _” 
John having, in 1525, ſucceeded to the eleCtorateWFWin It 
of Saxony, quickly forſook the reconciling methods preci 
of Frederic his brother, and reſolved to break with Nor 
che pope. Aſſuming a kind of ecclefiaftic ſupre I gence 
macy, he appointed Luther and Melancthon to ng r 
draw up a body ef laws concerning the worſhip, 
offices, and revenues of the church; and by his he- 
Talds publiſhed it throughout all his dominions 
He gave orders that all the churches ſhould be ſup 
plied with paſtors pious and learned; and that 
fuch as were ignorant or immoral, ſhould be turned 
out of their places. The other princes who favour 


ed the doctrines of Luther, did the fame in ther 
. | N reſpectite 
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reſpettive, dominions. This broke the union be- 
tween them and the princes who remained zealous 


ed arguments, reſolved to reduce the Lutherans by 


* 


arms; and the Lutherans determined to defend 
themſelves the beſt way they could. A. diet of the 


empire was held at Spire, in which the imperial 
miniſters infiſted upon a rigid execution of the edict 


of Worms againſt Luther and his followers. Moit . 


of the princes oppoſed this motion, and declared 


they could not execute it, till the religious dit- 


putes were determined by a general council; and 
they agreed to petition the emperor to procure one, 


to meet without delay, for reforming the head and 


members of the church; and that, in the mean 
tine, every prince and ſtate of the empire ſhould 


manage religious affairs in the manner they thought 


beſt, and- as they could account to God and the 
emperor. }. 14% | | | | 
While Charles had ſo much ado to ſettle his af- 
fairs in Spain, Italy, and France, it was beyond 
his power to curb the reforming ſpirit in Germa- 
by. The pope too, had entered into a league with 
the French and Venetians againſt him, Enraged 
herewith, he had aboliſhed the papal ſupremacy: 
in Spain, and commenced a war upon his Holineſs 
in Italy. Theſe events afforded the reformers a 
precious opportunity of propagating their cauſe. 
Nor were either paſtors or princes wanting in dili- 
gence. Having got rid of his perplexities, and be- 
og reconciled to the pontiff, Charles found leiſure 
to direct the affairs of the church. In 1529, an- 
other diet was held at Spire, in which the religious 
liberty allowed by the former was revoked; and 
t was declared unlawful, to introduce any change 
into the eſtabliſhed doctrine or diſcipline of the 


ed church, before the deciſions of the general council 
„ere known. The elector of Saxony, landgrave 
r Hefle, and others, reckoned this deciſion ex- 


1 tremely 
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tremely unjuſt; and finding, that their arguments 
made no i flion upon Ferdinand, who repre- 
ſented his brother the emperor. in the diet, they 

entered a ſolemn protefation againſt this deed of 
the court. From this, they and their Teformed 
drethren were afterwards called Proteflanty. This 
proteſt was ſigned by John, elector of Saxony, 
George, elector of Brandenburg, Erneſt and Fran- 
cis, dukes of Lupenburg, Philip landgrave of Heſſe, 
the prince of Anhalt, together with the imperial 
cities of Straſburg, Ulm, Nuremberg, Conſtance, 
Rottemburg, Windſeim, Memmingen, Nortlingen, 
Lindaw, Kempten, Heilbron, Wiflemberg, and 
St Gall. 5 ig e eee 

Tze Proteſtant prinees diſpatched proper mef: 
ſengers, to acquaint the emperor with their proce - 
dure. Theſe miniſters executed their commiſſion 
with the utmoſt reſolution and prudence. Of. 
fended with their boldneſs and freedom, Charles 
ordered them to be arreſted for ſome days. Con- 
vinced hereby, that their fafety or ſucceſs under 
God, depended upon their own courage and har- 
mony, the Proteſtant princes held ſeveral meetings 
at Rot, at Nuremberg, Smalcald, and other places, 


in order to contrive and frame a league, ſufficient 


to repel the violence of their enemies; but the dif- 
ference of their opinions and views, hindered 
them from coming to any ſatisfactory concluſion. 
As the difference between the divines of Saxony 
and Switzerland, concerning the manner of our 
Saviour's-preſence in the euchariſt, and now redu- 
ced to a formal diſpute by Bugenhagius the Saxon, 
was one principal ſource of difcord; the land- 
grave of Heſſe, in order to terminate the contro- 


verſy, procured a friendly conference at Marpurg, 


in 1529, between Luther and Melancthon on the 
one hand, and Oecolampadius and Zuinglius on 
the other, with ſome others. The conference laſt- 


ed four days; and Luther diſputed with g 
ö N padius; 
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padiusz and Melancthon with Zuinglius. Zuing- | 


ius cleared himſelf from the charges ſome had 
laid againſt him, relative to our Saviour's divinity, 
che efficacy of God's word, original fin, and the 


modification on either fide; Luther and his party 
maintaining, that the body and blood of Chriit 
were really and . corporally preſent in, with, and 
under the bread and wine; and. the Swiſs divines 
inſiſting, that theſe elements were but ſigns and 
means of applying his body and blood. They ne- 
vertheleſs agreed to bear with one another, till 
Providence and time might bring them to ſee eye 
to eye in.the truth. But the very next year, the 
Lutherans refuſed to make- the cauſe of the re- 
formed, a common one wich their own in the im- 
While the Proteſtant: princes were preparing a 


new embaſſy for the emperor, they were informed. 


of bis intended return to Germany, in order to 
terminate their religious diſputes, in the diet of 
Augſburg. Amidſt the horrors and hurry of war, 
Charles had not a little conſidered the nature and 
conſequences. of theſe. conteſts; and had conſulted 
ſeveral of the more wiſe and experienced thereon. 
This had rendered him more cool, moderate, and 
impartial. In an interview with the pope at Bo- 
logna, he earneſtly ſolicited the calling of a gene- 
ral council. But Clement, deaf to all his entrea- 
ties, told him, that his ſoft compaſſion was ill jud- 
ged ʒ and that it was his duty to ſupport the church, 
and to execute a proper and ſpeedy vengeance up- 


on the ſtubborn heretics that annoyed her. Charles 


paid little regard to this haughty diſcourſe; and 
looked upon it as abſurd to condemn men unheard, 
or to deſtroy, without evidence of guilt, ſuch as 
had always behaved. as good ſubjetts. That the 
emperor, while in this * humour, might Leave 


1 


like. But the difference relative to the ſacramental 
preſence of Chriſt remained the ſame, without any 
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a perſpicuous view of their doctrines, and the 


cauſes of their oppoſition to Popery, the elector of 
Saxony appointed Luther, and ſome other divines, 
to form a eompendious ſyſtem of their leading 
principles, and of their differences from the Ro- 
man church. Seventeen articles being agreed up- 
on, at the conference of Sultſbach, Luther deli- 
vered them to the princes, who thereafter met at 
Coburg and Augfburg. They required Melancthon 
to enlarge them, that by a judicious detail, they 


might give perſpicuity to their arguments, and add 


ſtrength to their cauſe. Thus was formed the fa- 
mous Auguſtan confeſſion, or confeſſion of Aug. 


burg, which is ſtill of authority in all the Luthe- 


ran churches, next to the ſcriptures. | | 
In June 1530, Charles opened the imperial diet 
at Augſburg. To pave the way for unanimous 
deliberations relative to the impending war with 
the Turks, he, to the great offence of his Holinefs, 


allowed the Proteſtant princes to preſent to the 


diet an account of their religious principles. Chri- 


ſtian Bayer, chancellor of Saxony, publicly read 
the above-mentioned confeflion, which was heard. 


with the utmoſt attention. It confirmed fome of 


the princes in their religions ſentiments, and per- 


ſuaded others of the purity and ſimplicity of the 
Lutheran opinions. Some copies ſigned by the 
elector of Saxony, the marquiſs of ein 
Erneſt duke of Lunenburg, the landgrave of Heſſe, 
and the imperial cities of Nuremberg and Reutlin- 
gen, were delivered to the emperor. The pontif- 
cal members of the diet employed Faber, afterwards 
biſhop of Vienna, with 'Eckius and Cochleus, to. 
draw up a refutation of this famed confeflion. 
Upon reading thereof in the diet, Charles requi- 
red the Proteſtant princes to acquieſce therein. 
Inſtead hereof, they deſired a copy of that refuta- 
tion, that they might ſhew the fallacy thereof. 


party» 
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party, refuſed their requeſt; and prohibited the 


publiſhing of any more writings on that head. Me- 
janctkon, and his brethren, drew up a reply to the 


Popiſh refutation, from their memory. It was 


by 


preſented to the emperor ; but he refuſed to- re 
ceive. or conſider it. When the refutation was 


publiſhed, Melancthon emitted a more full reply. 


To find a proper method of terminating theſe 
religious contentions,. appeared. more and more 
difficult. Some were for allowing every man to 
worſhip God according to the light of his own 
conſcience, in ſo far as the public tranquillity was 
not thereby diſturbed. Others judged it proper to 


force the Proteſtants: back to the church. Others 


thought that ſomewhat ought to be yielded on. both. 
fides. This, to the great vexation of. his Holineſs, 
was the mind of Charles the emperor. Hence, a 
number of conferences were held between learned 
men of both parties, to ſee if any means of recon- 
clement could be obtained. As in theſe theological 
diſputes, - Melancthon ſhone forth with peculiar 
brightneſs, the Popiſh party did what they could 
to gain him over to their ſide. Their flattery was. 
apt to make him yield too much; but their threat- 
enings revived his courage and ardour. . 
Theſe attempts iſſuing in ſmoke, Charles, in 
November 1530, when the Proteſtant princes were 
abſent, procured an edict againſt them, requiring 
them, and their brethren, to return to the Romiſh 
church, under pain of incurring the vengeance of 
the emperor, as her patron and protector. Informed 
hereof, the Proteſtant chiefs, aſſembling at Smak 


eald, and afterwards at Frankfort on the Meine, 


entered into a ſolemn. league, to- affiſt and defend 
one another, in the maintenance of their: religion 
and liberty. Into this alliance they, but without 
much advantage, invited-the kings of France, Eng. 
and, and Denmark, with ſeveral other ſtates. 
Though they made no ſcruple of alliance with fu- 
=- ious: 
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rious Catholics, Luther, in his unchriſtian bigotry, 
diſſuaded them from connecting themſelves with 
the followers of Zuinglius in Switzerland, and of 
Bucer in Upper Germany. Charles, who greatly 
needed the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtant princes in 
his Turkiſh war, and to promote the election of 
his brother Ferdinand to be king of the Romans, 
and ſo apparent heir to the imperial throne, was 
not a little alarmed with this powerful confederacy. 
The elector Palatine, and the archbiſhop of Mentz, 
offered their mediation. After many unſucceſsful 
overtures, a treaty was concluded at Nuremberg, 
in 1532, upon the following terms, That che Pro- 
teſtant princes ſhould furniſh a ſubfidy for the 
Turkiſh war, and acknowledge Ferdinand king of 
the Romans; and that, on the other fide, Charles 
thould annul the edits of Worms and Augſburg 
againſt them, and allow the Lutherans in general 
the free exerciſe of their religion, till a general 
council, or imperial diet, ſhould agree upon ſome 
fixed rule of faith. This edict was afterwards ra- 
tified in fix ſeveral diets of the empire. la conſe M + 
quence of it, ſeveral princes and cities, which had 
before ſecretly hated the Romiſh. corruptions, em- 
braced the doctrines of Luther. | | 
The pontiff was ſtill warmly folicited to aflemble 
a general council, for healing the wounds of the 
church, which were every where breaking out. 
Dreading the powers thereof, he ſhifted it off as 
long as he could. But finding, that the provincial 
ſynods of Bourges and Paris in France, had taken 
upon them, not only to make laws againſt the 
ſpread of the Proteftant hereſy, but had enacted 
a variety of laws for reforming of the grofler diſor- 
ders of their church; and. that there was reaſon 
to apprehend: the ſame would quickly be the caſe 
in Germany; as indeed it was not very long after, 
inthe eaſe of the biſhops of Cologn, Treves, &c.3 
he at laſt offered to aſſemhle one in Italy. But the 
N Proteſtants 


* 
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the principal diviſions took place. Nor were they 


ceeding to Clement in 1534, the very next year 
ſummoned one to meet at Mantua in Italy. As 
the pope, who was a party, had called it, with- 
ot acknowledging either princes or emperor, and 


Smalcald, entered a folemn proteſtation againft 
the validity thereof. Nor would the duke of Man- 
tua allow his city for the council's uſe. The Pro- 
teſtant princes, nevertheleſs, cauſed Luther draw 
up the Articles of Smalcald, to be preſented to the 
council, as a ſummary of their faith, in caſe it 
ſhould meet. Meanwhile, Germany, eſpecially 
Weſtphalia, was terribly diſtreſſed with the mad 
ravages of the Anabaptiſts. This drew new re- 
proaches on the Proteſtant cauſe; and multitudes 
ok the innocent were perſecuted and murdered 
Jong with the guilty. 


nd tire Proteſtant princes, tried ſeveral other 
means to heal their divifions. But his Holinefs 
ble ok care to diſconcert them. In 1541, Charles 
pointed a public conference at Worms. After 


r as Ii vas transferred to Ratiſbon, where it continued 
cial bout two months; and produced nothing but a 
aken I nutual agreement to refer the matters to a general 
+ the (| vocal, or, if that ſhould not meet, to an imperial 
ated diet. Cardinal Contareni was blamed for betray- 
ing the Catholic cauſe: but it is probable, he did 
fs all that his conſcience would permit him. An im- 
F perial diet being held at Ratiſbon, nothing but 
5 confuſions enſued, In the dict of Spire, 1542, 
Se.; be pope, by his legate, declared his intentions of 
* calling a council at Trent. The Popiſh princes 
Gans wnfented to the place; but the Proteſtants ob- 
2 1 jected 


fond of one of papal convocation. Paul III. ſuc- 


had fixed it to a place where he could influence it 
at pleafure, the Proteſtants, at their meeting of 


The council not aſſembling at Mantua, Charles, 
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i * WAGs had diſputed four days with Eckius, 
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jetted to it, and to the pope's calling of it by him- 


ſelf; and they 


Jo manifeſt his inclinations towards the reforma- 
tion of the church, pope Paul IV. ſpared time 


from his inceſtuous amours, and caballing intrigues, . 
to order four cardinals, with five aſſiſtants, to draw 


up a plan of reformation. Partial as it was, it 


contained ſome things hardly expected. It con- 
demned tranſlations and non; reſidence of cler- 


gymen, grants of reſervation, and plurality of be- 
nefices with the charge of fouls thereto. annexed. 


It propoſed, that ſome convents ſhould be abolith- 


ed; that methods ſhould be taken for curing the 
clerical ignorance ; that clergymens effects and 
perſonal eſtates ſhould, at their death, be gi- 


ven to the poor. It condemned the magnificent 


lodgment of whores, eſpecially at Rome, and the 


public attendance of the clergy upon them. A- 
| bout 1544, the emperor, and king of France, pu- 


bliſhed forms of Popiſh doctrine, to be adhered to 
in all their dominions ; but theſe being attended 
with no ſcriptural proof, were, on that account, 
derided by Luther and Bucer. | 


courageous manner. His behaviour teſtifies him 
to have been a truly great man. Undaunted zeal 


for whatever he thought truth, intrepid and un - 


wearied diligence to promote it, uncommon fanc- 
tity, and ever- auſterity of manners, with an almoſt 

rfect diſintereſtedneſs to lucrative ' views, were 
the diſtinguiſhing lines of his character. Perſua- 
ded of the goodneſs of his canſe, he aſſured him- 
ſelf of ſucceſs in ſpite of all that devils and men 


could do to oppote him. His faith, humility, 


boldneſs, and ſucceſs, in prayer, as well as his con- 
flicts with temptations, were very remarkable. It 
is a pity, his zeal ſhould ever have degenerated into 


bigotry and arrogance ; and that he ſhouid hn 
cen 


| demanded a free council, not over- 
- awed by the nearneſs of the pontiff. | 


rg 
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been ſo ready to treat his oppoſers, king Henry -  _ + 
of England, and the far greater . not org 
cepted, with contempt and ſcurrilous abuſe. But 
he imagined, that ſuch as trampled on his glorious . 
Maſter, or his truth, could not be too roughly | 1 
es, MW handled. It is ſaid, he had been leſs furious againſt | 1 
e the Zuinglians and Calviniſts, had not Amſdorf, 1 
it and perhaps others, miſrepreſented them, and ir- {ll 
on- ritated his fpirit againſt them. It is pretty certain, 1 
ex- chat, on his death-bed, he lamented to Melancthon | 
be- bis ſtanding ſo much in the way of an union with 1 
ed. chem; and begged he would labour to effectuate it | 
in- after his death. Pp OP: | 
the M The general council, 1 at firſt of about 1 
and I 4wenty-five members, having aſſembled at Trent, ol 
gi- in 1545, and proceeded ſome length in their deci- 
ent I fions; Charles, inſtigated by the pontiff, reſolved 3 
the to force the Proteſtants, who refufed to regard its 
A- authority, to a ſubmiſſion by the power of his 
pu- ſword. While he employed himſelf in levying his 
1 to army, John of Saxony, and Philip of Heſſe, march- 
ded ed their forces into Bavaria; and at Ingoldſtadt, 
ant; eannonaded his army with uncommon ſpirit, and 
threw him inte the utmoſt perplexity. But from 
and chat time, the Proteſtant affairs took a moſt unfa- 
him  Yourable turn. The king of France neglected to 
zeal furniſh the ſubſidies which he had promiſed. By 
un: means of ' Charles's diflimulation, diviſions were 
\nc- fomented among the Proteſtant princes. Their 
noſt army was divided, and ſoon after diſperſed. Se- 
vere © duced by Charles, Maurice, duke of Saxony, ne- 
ſua - phew of the elector, and fon-in-law of the land- | 
\im- grave of Heſſe, perfidiouſly invaded his uncle's domi- 6 
men nions, in his abfence. John marched his troops 
lity, from Bavaria to defend his own territories againſt | 
con- his nephew. The imperial troops purſued him; and, { 
It BY forced marches, overtook him at Mulhauſen, = 
into April 24. 1547. After a bloody battle, the elec- | 
have I tor's army, perhaps through the treachery of his J 
been il  offlicers, 4 
| 
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_ officers, was entirely defeated, himſelf was taken 
Priſoner, and his electorate was beſtowed on Maurice, 
as the reward of his unnatural perfidy. Inſtigated 
by Maurice, Philip of Heſſe threw himſelf on the 
emperor's mercy. By a ſcandalous violation of the 
agreement made with him, he. was detained and 
impriſoned. When Maurice complained hereof, 
Charles pretended he had only engaged to exempt 
him from perpetual impriſonment ; and it is ſaid, 
that his miniſters, particularly cardinal Perenotte 
of Granvelle, had perfidiouſly foiſted into the treaty 
ewiger, which ſignifies perpetual, inſtead of einiger, 
which fignifies any. | | 
The Proteſtants of Germany being now reduced 
to the brink of ruin, were every where expoſed to 
the mercy of their cruel and bloody oppoſers. 
Maurice, and the moſt of their princes, were obli- 
ged, in the diet of Augſburg, to conſent, that 


their religious diſputes ſhould be ſubmitted to the. 


council of Trent. Meanwhile, the fear of a plague, 
rather pretended than real, diſperſed the Trentine 
fathers; and part of them retired to Bologna. Nor 
could his Holineſs be induced to haſten their re- 
turn to Trent, where the German, Spaniſh, and 
French divines obſtinately remained. To cha 
ſtiſe the obſtinate pontiff, and eſtabliſh an in- 
terim rule of religion, which ſhould oblige all parties 
till the council ſhould be reaſſembled, or at leaſt, 
ſummoned to meet, Charles appointed Julius Pflug, 
biſhop of Naumberg, Michael Sidonius, a zealous 
Papiſt, and John Agricola, a Lutheran, to dray 
up a temporary ſtandard. of faith. Their interin 
formula retained all the principal doctrines of Rome, 
conſiderably ſoftened, or varniſhed over with am- 
biguous expreſſions. It allowed prieſts to marry, 
and the people to have the uſe of the euchariſtical 
cup, till the council ſhould meet. As both Papiſts 
and Lutherans deteſted this interim rule, Charles, 
to force their ſubmiſſion, turned the empire 2 

| cene 
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rice ſteered à middle courſe, between ſubmiſſion to, 
and rejection of this new rule of faith. He at laſt 
convened his nobility and clergy, to adviſe what 
was beſt to be done. Melancthon too, unwilling 
to offend either the emperor or the elector, ſaid, 


fundamentals, but reſpected the ceremonies of 
worſhip. This diſtinction produced a ſchiſm a- 


ger, and more wretched. 1 
Next year, 1549, Julius HI. fucceeding to Paul 
aced in the pontifical chair, at the folicitation of Charles, 
d to conſented to reafftemble the council of Trent. 
ſers. Charles procured the conſent of moſt of the princes 
obli- MW of Germany. To regain the eſteem of his party, 
that Wl cſpecially in Saxony, Maurice qualified his conſent, 
> the Wl with the ſubſequent conditions, that whatever had 
igue, kr diſcuſſed by the council, ſhould be 
ntine Wl conſidered afreſh, in the preſence of the Proteſtant 
Nor WW divines, or their deputies; that the Proteſtants 
ir re: ſhould have a vote along with the Papiſts; and 
, and I that neither the pope nor his legates ſhould preſide: 
cha- MW but the diet refufed to regiſter his terms. The Pro- 
n ix: teſtant divines prepared for the council. Melanc- 


artics I thon of Saxony, and Brentius of Wartemberg, 


leaſt, ¶ drew up new formulas of their principies, to be 
Pflug, MW laid before it. Several divines of both countries 


-alous © {er off for Trent. But Maurice ſtopped his by the | 


draw I way. Nor did their cauſe ſuffer any hurt hereby; 
1terin ¶ for the council quite contemned all the complaints 
Lome, preferred by the Proteſtants. = Mm 

h am- An ambitious deſire of abſolute power chiefl 
narry, influenced the conduct of Charles. He hoped, 


Papiſts I "ity, and, by means of the council, to depreſs that 

harles, If of the pontiff.“ In both, his aims were fruſtrated. 
into 2 I Convinced that the emperor was forming deſigus 
{cent $4 | againſt 


r 


ſcene of blood and confuſion. For a time, Mau- 


the interim might be received as an authoritative 
rule, as to That part of it which did not relate to 


mong the Lutherans, which made their caſe more 


by the German diviſions, to extend his own autho- 
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againſt the liberties of the empire, and provoked 
with the continued impriſonment of his 1 in- 
law, notwithſtanding the ſolicitations of almoſt 
all the reſpectable powers of Europe for his liberty, 
Maurice, having entered into a treaty with the 
French king, Henry II. and ſome princes of Ger- 
many, raiſed a powerful army, and marched with 
ſuch expedition againſt Charles, that he almoſt took 
him priſoner at Inſpruck. Alarmed, and quite 
diſpirited, Charles was willing to make peace with 
the Proteſtants, on almoſt any terms they pleaſed; 
and ſoon after, in 1552, the pacification of Pafſaw 
was concluded. By this, the interim rule of faith 
was aboliſhed ; and it was agreed, that if neither 
the council of Trent, nor the imperial diet, could 
effect an uniformity in religion, both Papiſts and 
Proteftants ſhould be allowed the free exerciſe of 
their own opinions; that all who had ſuffered on 
account of the Smalcaldic league, or the war con- 
ſequential thereto, ſhould be reinſtated in their H 
privileges, poſſeſſions, and employments in the em- 
pire; and that there ſhould always be a number WW ® 
of Proteſtants members of the imperial chamber of ire 
Spire. To this treaty, Albert of Brandenburg 
refuſed to accede, but continued the war on the 
Catholics, with ſuch incredible ravage and blood- for 
ſhed, that his Proteſtant Wetken took up arms to Thi 
check him. ed | 
Theſe troubles retarded: the imperial diet intend- that 
ed for ſettling the affairs of religion. At laſt, it I Vith 
met at Augſburg, in 1555; and Ferdinand, who, 
about that very time, had baniſhed about two hun- 
dred of the Bohemian miniſters, for their oppoſi- 
tion to Popery, I inſtead of his brother 
the emperor. er plenty of debate, it was en- 
acted, Nine the Lutherans or Proteſtants of the Con- 
feffion of Augſburg, ſhould be conſidered as ex- 
empted from the authority of the pope, and his bi- 


ſhops, and allowed to Un their own Ks 
BT 
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cal laws - that all the inhabitants of Germany ſhould 
be allowed to judge for themſelves, in matters of 
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religion, and to join what church they judged moſt 
ure, and agreeable to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ; 
that all ſuch as ſhould injure or perſecute any up- 
on religious pretexts, ſhould be held and puniſhed 
as enemies of the empire, invaders of its liberty, 
and difturbers of its peace. This treaty provided 
no expreſs relief for the other Proteſtants; nay, 
we are aſſured by ſome good vouchers, that theſe 
of Germany had no law ſecuring them againſt the 
proſecution of heretics, till the treaty of Weſtpha- 
ha was concluded, in 4. D. 1648. : 
This treaty, in which the Lutherans had fo 
ſhamefully neglected the caſe of their brethren, 
tended to check the ſpread of their own church; 
for it enacted, That if any archbiſhop, or beneficed 
clergyman, ſhould renounce the Roman faith, as 
Herman, archbiſhop of Cologn, had done eight 
years before, he ſhould be deprived of his dignity 
and benefice. Accordingly. when Gerard, another 
archbiſhop of Cologn, towards the end of this cen- 
„formed a deſign of entering into the Prote- 
fant church, he was obliged to reſign his dignity, 
forego his revenues, and abandon. his country. 
The Popitſh party too almoſt perpetually endeavour- 
ed the ſubverſion of this treaty ; and contended, 
that it was null and void, becaufe it was concluded 
without his Holineſs's confent. Such Proteſtants 
as reſided in Auſtria and Bohemia, or under other 
Popiſh princes, were moſt cruelly haraſſed and per- 
ſecuted; and, by the end of the century, . of 
— were ſtripped of almoſt the whole of their 


According to the accounts of ſeveral, Lutheran- 
m was introduced into Saxony, and among the 
people of Mansfeldt, before 1520. It was preach · 
d at Creichſaw 1521. It was received at Goſlar, 
Mock, Reitling, Hall in Suabia, Hamburg, Trep- 

| K 2: | tow. 
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tow in Pomerania, and Riga in Livonia, 1522; in 
Pruffia, 1523; at Einbeck, in the duchy of Lunen- 
burg, and at Nuremburg and Breſlaw, in 1525; in 
Hetha, in 1526; at Aldenburg, Straſburg, and 
Brunſwick, in 1528; at Gottingen, Lemgon, and 
Lunenburg, in 1530; at Munſter and Paderborn, 
in 1532; at Ethlingen and Ulm, in 1533; in the 
duchy of Grubenhagen, at Hanover, and in Po- 
merania, in 1534; in the duchy of Wirtemberg, 
in 1535; at Cotbus in Lower Luſace, in 1537; in 
the county of Lippe, in 1538 ; in the electorate of 
Brandenburg, at Bremen, Hal in Saxony, Leipſic 
in Miſnia, and at Quedlingburg, in 15293 at 
den, Hailbron, Halberſtadt, and Magdeburg, in 
1540; in the Palatine duchy of Newburg, at Re. 
3 and Wiſmar, in 1 542; at Buxtende, 
ildeſheim, and Oſnaburg, in 15433 in the Low: 

er Palatinate, in 1546; in Mecklenburg, in 1552; 
in the marquiſat& of Durlach and Hochberg, in 
1556; in th! county of Bentheim, in 1564; at 
Hagenaw, and in the lower marquiſate of Baden, 
in 1558; and in the duchy of Magdeburg, in eſt 


1570. . | 
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Scarce had Luther made his appearance in Saxo- bei 
ny, when ſome of his followers carried his doctrine ent 
into Denmark and Sweden. About 1520, Chri- vec 
ſtiern II. of Denmark, from a principle of ambi- E 
tion or avarice, deſired to reſcue his kingdom from fid, 
the enſlaving power of the pope and his biſhops. ſpe 
Upon his invitation, Martin Reynard, and after var 
his death, Caroloſtadt officiated as profeſſor of di. 
vinity at Hafnia. Caroloſtadt quickly wearied of i in 
his ſtation, and returned to Germany. Chhriſtiern 
having, with inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, heard Lu. 
ther preach at Sweidnitz, earneſtly, but without 
ſucceſs, intreated him to viſit his dominions. To 
render himſelf the head of the church, and obtain 
the wealth of the biſhops, he took ſeveral ſteps !0 
depreſs their authority. His oppreſſed ſubjects ha: 
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ving depoſed this tyrannical wretch in 1523, Fre- 
deric his uncle, duke of Holſtein, was made king in 


his ſtead. He conducted himſelf with great pru- 


dence and moderation. He did not overturn the 
eſtabliſhed government or diſcipline of the church; 
but he permitted the Lutheran doctors to teach their 
opinions. In 1527, in an aſſembly of the ſtates at 
Oldenſee, he procured an edict, allowing every one 
to continue Papiſt, or become Lutheran, as he plea- 
ſed; and allowing prieſts, monks, and nuns, to 


marry at pleaſure. Chriſtiern III. a prince equally - 
remarkable for his piety and prudence, carried for- 


ward the reformation. He ſuppreſſed the deſpo- 
tic authority of the biſhops ; and reſtored to the 


right owners a great part of the wealth they had 
fraudulently ſeized. He appointed the learned and 
pious, though fiery. Bugenhagius, whom he had 
brought from Wittemberg, to compole a formula 
of the Chriſtian doctrine, diſcipline, and govern- - 


ment, and got it ratified by the ſtates at Oldenſee 
in 1539. Thus the Lutheran form of religion was 
eſtabliſhed in Denmark and Norway. 


In Sweden, the cruel Chriſtiern of Denmark 
being expelled and depoſed, Guſtavus Ericſon was 
enthroned in his place. Having for ſome time li- 
ved an exile at Lubec, he had been inſtructed in 


the principles of the reformation. Theſe he con- 


fidered not only as agreeable to the ſpirit of the go-- 


ſpel, but alfo as calculated to promote the civil ad- 
vantages of his kingdom. He engaged Olaus Petri, 


if not alſo Laurence his brother, to ſpread them 
in his dominions. Notwithſtanding the hand Ar- 


cembod, the merchant of the indulgences for Swe- 
den, and ſeveral other biſhops, had had in the 
late oppreſſions by Chriſtiern of Denmark, the 
people ſtrangely adhered to their old religion; or 


at leaſt fluctuated between it and the doctrines of 


Luther. Guſtavus avoided every harſh method of 
converting chem to the truth; but took care to 
| * have. 
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have them thoroughly inſtructed in the knowledge 
of the ſcripture; and for that purpoſe, called to 
him ſeveral German divines, and promoted the 
ſpread of the Swediſh tranſlation, which the two 
etri's had publiſhed. I 
In 1526, he appointed a public diſputation be- 
tween Olaus Petri, and Gallius a zealous Papiſt. 
The manifeſt advantage which Olaus had over his 
antagoniſt, confirmed Guſtavus in his belief of the 
doctrines of Luther. He therefore, in 1527, re- 
commended them to his eſtates at Weſteraas, to be 
received as the religion. of the nation, with {6 
much warmth, as made a very deep impreſſion. 
The biſhops, whoſe wealth and wickedneſs were - 
_ equally enormous, oppoſed his defigns to the ut- 
_ moſt. Some of them had revenues ſuperior to the 
king, and poſſeffed caſtles and fortreſſes, which 
rendered them independent on the crown, and dan- 
gerous to the ftate. Guſtavus ſtood firm againſt 
all oppoſition. He publicly declared, that he would 
lay down his ſceptre, and retire from his kingdom, 
rather than govern a people enflaved by the pope 
and his biſhops, and controulled by their tyranni- 
cal dictates, more than by the laws of their ſove- 
reign. The remembrance of Chriſtiern's cruelty, 
from which Guſtavus had, with infinite labour and 
hazard, delivered them, made the ftates abſolutely 
unwilling to loſe ſo important a ſovereign. They 
therefore agreed to aboliſh the papal authority, and 
8 was declared head of the church under 
hriſt. ER 


While their Popiſh oppoſers left no poſſible 
means uneſſayed to ruin them, the Lutherans, with 
no leſs ardour, laboured to confirm their eccleſi- 
aſtical conſtitution. About 1530, it began to ac- 
,quire a regular form; and by the treaties of Paſſaw 
and Augſburg, it became a finiſhed ſtructure. The 
holy ſcriptures, from which they excluded the Apo 


crypha 
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crypha, though even theſe are too much prized by 
them, in the-manner of -the Engliſh church, were 
admitted, as their only. proper and infallible ſtan- 
dard of faith and manners. Subordinate to theſe, 
they reckoned the Confe ſſion of Augſburg, the Ar- 
ticles of Smalcald, and the Shorter and Larger Cate- 
chiſms of Luther, to which moſt of their churches 
added the Form of concord. They were not uni- 
form in their rites of worthip. Some inſiſted for 
retaining every one uſed in the Popiſn church, that 


was not evidently ſinful. Others inſiſted for lay- 


ing the moſt of them. aſide. This difference for a 
time occaſioned inteſtine contentions. They gene- 
rally retained the uſe of images in their churches, 


not as objects of worſhip, but as means of inſtruc- 


tion. They retained a kind of auricular confeſſion 


before the ſacrament, and the uſe of wafers therein 


inſtead of bread. They retained the croſſing in. 
baptiſm, the celebration of holydays, and in fine, 
moſt of the ſuperſtitions uſed in the church of 
England. Their liturgies, uſed in different na- 
tions or places, agreed ia eſſentials; but differed 
widely in things not divinely commanded. Their 
children were carefully inſtructed in the principles 
of Chriſtianity, not only in their ſchools, but alſo. 
n the public catechifing of their miniſters. The 
catechiſms of Luther, with a variety of explications 
thereof, regulated theſe inſtructions. | 
Their princes: aſſume a kind of headſhip in the 
external government of the church: but their fun- 
damental laws reſtrain them from making any eſ- 
fential or arbitrary alteration, in their doctrines, 
government, or worſhip. In Sweden and Den- 
mark they have a kind-of biſhops. There are fix 
fuch in Denmark, and four in Norway. The 
Swedes have ten biſhops and one archbiſhop ; but 
theſe have little more power than the other clergy : 
and even the archbiſhop of Upſal, who is primate 


ef all Sweden, has not above four hundred pounds 


Sterling 
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Sterling a · year. They are not allowed to interfere 


in the leaſt with the civil government. But it is 
ſaid, they, eſpecially theſe of Denmark, earncſtly 


deñre to be on a fimilar footing with the lords of 
the Engliſh church. In Germany, they have no 
biſhops at all among their church-officers, but ſu - 


perintendants who preſide in their conſiſtories or 
councils z and whoſe power is ſomewhat ſimilar to 
that of the Scotch moderators, a little extended. 

For ſome time after the reformation, the Lu- 
theran clergy retained the power of excommunica- 
ting the obſtinately ſcandalous. But their princes 


eiving their furious tempers, and finding they 


abuſed their cenſorial authority, to promote their 
felfiſh purpoſes; and fearing their exerciſe of it 
might prove detrimental to the rights of ſociety, 
have long ago wreſted it from them. It is not 
therefore ſurpriſing, that the Lutherans, both mi- 
niſters and people, are ſo remarkably depraved in 
their morals, when they have almoſt no diſcipline 


or power of correcting the moſt ſcandalous enor- 


* » 


mities. - 


It is nevertheleſs certain, that their church pro-- 


duced multitudes of diſtinguiſhed ſaints; The 


preaching. of the goſpel among them, eſpecially 
before they plunged themſelves over head and ears 


in their contentions, was attended with remarkable 
fucceſs, much like to that in the apoſtolic age. 
The ignorant were enlightened in the knowledge 
of Chriſt, and digged for. underſtanding as for 


hid treaſures. 'The ſcriptures were made. their. 


tompanions, and the joy of their heart. The 
worldlings were rendered ready to part with all, 
and to count all but loſs for the excellency of 


Chriſt. The doctrine of Jeſus” imputed righteouſ - 


neſs, as the ſole ground of a ſinner's juſtification 
before God, not only ſhone forth like the morn- 
ing-ſtar among their other principles, but reigned 


in their hearts, conſtraining them to a W 
| — 4 
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holy obedience'to God's law. Reading of the ſcrip- 
ture, and fervent prayers, were their daily buſinefs. 
In fine, the grace of God which brought them fal- 
vation, taught multitudes of them, who had for- 
merly wallowed 'in impiety, to deny ungodlineſs 


and worldly luſts, and to live foberly, righteouſly, 


and godly, in this preſent world; and to thine as 
lghts in the midft of a crooked and perverſe gene- 
ration. Some of their nobles thought it their 
honour to worſhip God with their families, and 
to pour forth their requeſts to him, with plentiful 
effuſions of tears. Some even of their lawyers 
wihip with God“. 1 


Sebald Munſter made it his ſtudy to render his {kill in the- 
kw ſubſe rvient to promote peace, however much it interfered- 
with his own private intereſt. At his death in 1540, he ſnewed 

reat patience. When his friends viſited him ſome hours be- 

re his exit, he ſhewed them the peſtilential boils on his arms 
and legs, ſaying, ** O what precious marks are theſe, which 
Chriſt hath pat upon me! ang how pleaſant! Loath not the 
fight ; for T am now putting on my wedding-apparel; and am 
going to enjoy that heavenly feaſt with Chriſt for ever. In this 
ſad dreſs, I flit to the glorious affembly of the ſpirits of juſt: 
men above.” Matthias Weſſonbechius, another lawyer of Wit- 
temberg, who died in 1556, was firſt affected. by beholding the 
ſufferings of a poor man, for the ſake of the truth. He took a 
marvellous pleaſure in reading the Pſalms, and the New Teſta- 
ment. He died in great ſerenity and comfort, oft repeating. 


| theſe words, Who hath confirmed ut, and gruen us the ſeal of ; 


the Spirit. O wretched man that I am, who ſhall delrv: r me from 
this body of death! I thank God, through Feſus Chriſt our Lord. 
Now, ſaid he to his friends, “ the Lord hath given me a 
fight of that everlaſting joy in which I ſhall be quickly, and. 
which my great longing is to have haſtened.” And juſt when ex- 
piring, cried ont, “ am in the covenant with Jeſus Chriſt.” 
John Clotzivs, counſellor of law, and afterwards, egainſt his 
will, chancellor to the landgrave of Heſſe, when dying, ex- 
preſfed himſelf thus; The whole of my life is placed in God. 
O let thy ſervant depart in peace. Thou art my fore an- 
chor, m 3 and only refuge. Now the honours of 
this world, and all momentary things, y ea, life itſelf, is diſtaſt e- 
ful, in reſpect of theſe eternal joys for which 1 breathe, and 
3 to 
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The Lutheran doctors applied themſelves to the 
different branches of learning known in this age. 
Melancthon, Cario, Chytræus, Reineccius, and 
others, excelled in the knowledge of hiſtory. Ha. 


to which I joyfully haſten.” Joachim Berger; eounſellor to the 
emperor Maximilian, before his death, ſaid, ** 1 have ſome de- 
fire to renounce the world; but reſolve to die a capital enemy 
to my pride. -I will wait till my change come. Though l be 
moſt weak, I am one of Chriſt's ſhecp, whom Satan, with all 
his power, ſhall never be able to pluck out of his hand. No- 
thing can ever be able to ſeparate me from the love of Chriſt. — 
He is my life, and the length of my days.---- Adicu, adieu, all 
earthly things, and welcome heaven. Let none hereafter men- 
tion the things of this world to me. Never was L more firmly 
2 of the truth; nor ever found the Spirit of God 

aring more full and comfortable to my ſoul, for my adhe- 


rence to. the truth. Now, were I called, however timorous be- 


fore, I could lay down my life for the truth.” EE 
Paſſing the great Peucer, to whom unnatural impriſonment by 
His Lutheran brethren was ſo uſcful for depreſſing of his pride 
and otber phyſicians, I ſhall only mention Joachim Curzus. After 
a moſt heavenly life, he died in 1573. On that occaſion, theſe, and 
many ſimilar expreflions, flowed from his heart, when overwhelmed 
with the conſolations of Chriſt : I am oppreſſed, Lord; but it is 
enough that thy hand hath done it. My body now ſuffers becauſe 
of (in; but ſoul is raĩſed up, and comforted with the aſſurance 
of eternal life.--—I will wreſtle till the brightneſs of thy light ap- 


pou to me.---At the beginning of this year I ſhall be with thee; 


all be ſatisfied with thy viſton ; and drink the wine of ever- 
laſting joy in thy Father's houſe, where there are many man- 
ſions, and one for me. Now my heart is quite inflamed with 
the views of everlaſting lite.-- With defire to come to thee, 
wy ſoul leaps for joy.-- Oh diſſolve me, that I may come to 
thee. ---I groan for that dwelling above, which thou haſt reveal- 
ed to me. As the traveller, in the dark night, looks for the 
riſing ſun, ſo do I earneſtly look for that brightneſs which is in 
the immediate-vifion of Father, Son, aud Holy Ghoſt----I ſhalt 
ſee my exalted Saviour in the fleſh; and there bleſs him for 
all the bleſſings I bave had from him.---- We ſhall follow the- 
Lamb — he goeth. O thrice glorious! O divine 
Leader !--- Come, let us go forth to meet our Redeemer.---- This 
is life indeed, which Chriſt hath begun in my ſoul. - Now 
live, yer not I, but Chriſt liveth in me.----I die in the Lord, 
who is my life.---O ſweet change; from fin to holineſs; from 
darkneſs to light; from death to life !- —Now | die, witneſſing 


to. the truth of the prophets and apoſtles, and adhering to the 
| | Auguſian 


onſolati 
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juſtly be conſidered as parents of eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 
ry, in their immortal Centuries, or ſyſtem of eccle- 
faftical antiquities ;. to whom we may join Chem- 


nitz, in his xamination of the council of Trent. 
Melancthon, Camerarius, and others, with great 


zal, promoted the ſtudy of Latin eloquence and 

try. At firſt, both Luther and Melancthon 
decried every ſpecies of philoſophy; and indeed, 
what was .in vogue ſcarce deſerved better uſage. 


ln&hon publiſhed abridgments of the various 
branches of philoſophy, as plain as he could make 
them; and which he extracted from the different 


Anguſtan Confeſſion, and bleſſing the Lord, who, in his mar- 
vellous goodneſs, hath made the light to ariſe after ſuch dark- 
neſs.” | 1465 | | 

Shall I bere add an hint of the learned Olympia Fulvia Mo- 
ta, a phyſician's wife? She had a court-education, along with 
the princeſs of Ferrara. Providence having bereaved her of her 
faber, and of the wonted ſmiles of the court, ſhe married a Ger- 
nen phyſician, that was-occaſionally in Italy, and bad ſcarce got 
to Germany -with him, when, perkaps by his pious advice or ex- 
ample, the Lord captivated her heart. In a letter to her friend 


od to me, I had got out from the idolatry of my own country, 
may ſeem incredible to you, what a change the Lord made on my 
ſpirit. The ſcriptures, which were once my averſion, became my 
preateſt delight and pleaſure----I may ſay, my only comfort and 
trafure. + This world, with its ares and delights, which 
| once admired, are become quite contemptible to me.“ On 
er death-bed ſhe (aid, For theſe ſeven years paſt, ſin ce the 


ſaults; but now he ſeems as if he had loſt all his darts. I feel 


ich God, through j eſus Chriſt. All I want, is to be diſſolved, 
id to be with Chriſt.---Oh the goodneſs of God in bringing me 
rom my native country ; in enlightening me with the know- 
edge of his truth; in taking my heart off the world, and its 


eternal life, about which I have nothing to fear,” Juſt ex- 
Ing, ſhe ſaid to her husband, “I am quite full of joy and 
onſolation, but now I know you no more.” | 


ſyſtems 


U 


dus Illyricus, Nicolas Gallus, John Wigand, and 
Matthias Judex, all miniſters of Magdeburg, may 


afterwards changed their ſentiments. Me- 


e princeſs, ſhe ſays, 80 ſoon a, by the ſingular goodneſs of | 


ord engaged me to himfelf, I have ſeldom been free of Satan's 


thing in my ſoul but inexpreſſible tranquillity, and peace 


leaſures and delights; and vorking in me ſo ardent a deſire af- 
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- «9g of theſe times, as fuited his own tafte, 
ſk abridgments long maintained their ground 
=. in the Lutheran ſeminaries of learning. But the 
= Jeſuites, in their diſputes, making fo much uſe of 
the ſubtleties of Ariſtotle, the 33 doctors 
i thought themſelves obliged to do the ſame, in or- 
|; der to refute them. Hence, towards the end of 
the century, the philoſophers were divided into 
| the Melancthonian, the pure Ariſtotelian, and the 
x ſcholaſtic. The followers of Ramus, in ſome 
= places, attacked all the three; till at length they 
were baniſhed from the Lutheran ſchools.  Para- 
celfus, a phyſician, introduced a new kind of fire. 
= philoſophy, in which the nature of every thing lent 
=: material was to be examined by chemical opera: WW ther: 
tions. Fludd in England, Rivier in France, Se. cont 
verin in Denmark, and Kunrath in Germany, WW tion, 
were the chiet promoters of this {cience. Weigeli- | 
us, Arndius, miniſters, with Hoffman, profeſſor there 
of divinity at Helmſtadt, were alſo addicted to it; ¶ dero 
and decried every other kind of philoſophy, as diſtif 
hurtful to religion. After kindling a furious it mi 
diſpute with his colleagues, and others, Hoffman by th 
was forced to recant his invectives againſt philoſo : faries 
phy in general, and publicly to acknowledge the ¶ euſto 
harmony of true philoſophy with the doctrines of ¶ lanctl 
Chriſt. . e | 
With no lefs ardour, did the Lutheran clergy ap- 
ply themſelves to the illuſtration of ſeripture. 
While Luther, and his imitators, maintaining the 
unity of the ſenſe, endeavoured to give it as literally 
and plainly as they could, and to apply it as they 
went along, to illuſtrate ſome article of their faith, 
| Melan&thon, and others, divided the diſcourſes of 
ſcripture according to their rules of rhetoric ; and 
pointed out the literal ſenſe; but ſeldom applied 
for confirming their opinions, or for refuting 
theſe of their adverſaries. A third fort, in the 
manner of Origen, ſtill hunted for allegories, and 
” conſidered 


E 
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confidered almoſt every thing as typical of Chriſt 

and his church. The np Brees the Goſpels, 

by Ofiander, Bugenhagius, Jonas, Chemnitz, and 
his continuators; the commentaries of Strigelius, 
and Camerarius; the Gloſſary and key of Scripture, 
by Illyricus, are of no inconſiderable merit. Me- 
lancthon compoſed a Common- place book in theo- 
logy, which he often improved and corrected. It 
was at firſt extremely plain and ſimple ; but he af- 
terwards added a variety of philoſophical terms and 
illuſtrations. None publiſhed any formal ſyſtem of 
moral-theology ; but in the writings of Luther, Me- 
lancthon, Weller, and Rivius, a vaſt many excel- 
ent rules of morality are interſperſed.  'The Lu- 
theran divines eſpecially applied themſelves to 
controverſy. Such as lived next to the reforma- 
tion, were remarkable for their ſimplicity, and 
drew their arguments from the-ſcriptures and fa- 
thers. By the end of the century, the Jeſuites had 
| decoyed them into a defence of their cauſe, by the 
, 3 MW diftinftions of Ariſtotle and the ſchoolmen, that 
ous it might be the more 2 perplexed. Inſtigated 
nan by the cruelty and baſeneſs of their Popiſh adver- 
olo- ¶ aries, and infected with the barbarous temper and 
he euſtom of the age, almoſt all the Lutherans, Me- 
of lancthon excepted, in their diſputes, diſcover a de- 
gree of animoſity and bitterneſs, not reconcileable 


vith the rules of the goſpel. Fr 2 
ure, P61 ä V | | 
the The Latheran church almoſt perpetually labour- 
rally Ned in pangs of inteſtine diviſion. In its very in- 


fancy, it was plagued with one between Luther and 
Groloſtade., While Luther lay concealed in the 
aſtle of Wartenburg, Caroloſtadt, who differed 
trom him concerning the euchariſtical preſence of 
ur Saviour's body and blood, Bugenhagius, Me- 
octhon, Jonas, Amſdorf, and others, with the 
lector's allowance, ſuppreſſed private maſſes, eject- 
d images from the churches, and aboliſhed cleri- 
dered i Vol., II. 5 | cal 


s 


have * done without 1 him, that 


'with his imprudent declamations againſt human 


his care and zeal to exhort his neighbours to piety 
and virtue, his brethren baniſhed him from hi 
Kountry; in conſequence of which, after much 
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cal celibate. Luther took it ſo ill, that this ſhould 


it was long ere he could be reconciled to Carole. 
ſtadt, who, it ſeems, had been the principal agent, 
About 1525, Caroloſtadt publiſhed a tract againk 
Luther's notion of conſubſtantiation. He did not 
adopt the abominable tenets of the frantic Ana. 
baptiſts : but perhaps his deſire of the-aboliſhment - 
of the civil laws of the empire, and the ſubſtity- 
tion of the judicial ones in their room, together 


learning, encouraged that rabble, and made him 
believed to be one of them. He was therefore ba 
niſhed from Saxony, and retired to Switzerland, 
where he publiſhed a treatiſe againſt the Anabap- 
tiſts, and addreſſed it to Luther. Pleaſed herewith, 
Luther repented of the trouble he had given him, 
and procured his recal to Saxony. Upon his re- 
turn home, he publiſhed a tract on the euchariſt, 
which breathes forth a moſt amiable ſpirit of mode. 
ration and humility. Having ſome time after re- 
turned to Switzerland, he was made paſtor and 
doctor of divinity at Zurich, where, after a moſt cher 
Chriſtian life, he died in 1541. ES | 
The enthuſiaſtic fury of the Anabaptiſts, once MW Inte 
bid fair to have ruined the Lutheran church: but W mer 
Luther's writings againſt them cleared himſelf, and l 
.tended to ſuppreſs their commotions, and prevent 
their increaſe. About the middle of the century, 
Swenkfeldt, a Silefian knight, ſeconded by Crant: 
wald, a man ef eminent learning, revived the 
doctrine of Caroloſtadt, affirming, that the bread 
and wine in the Lord's ſupper, are but ſymbols of 
his body and blood; and added thereto a number 
of whims of his own. Notwithſtanding of his pu- 
rity in morals, and moſt exemplary practice, and of 
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wandering, 
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wandering, he died in 1561. He believed, that 

not the external word of ſcripture, but the inter- 
val word of God, enlightens, heals, and renews the 


human heart: but his diſcourſes on theſe points were 


ndelr like theſe of the Quakers, ſcarce intclligibic. 
lia manner ſcarce different from too many of his 
Butheran brethren, he maintained, that the human 
nature of Chriſt, in its exalted ſtate, ought not to 
be reckoned a creature. A ſmall congregation of 

his followers ill fubſiſt in Sileſia. | , 
In maintaining the impoſſibility of juſtification 
by the works of the law, Luther uſed ftrong, and 

ſometimes ill- guarded expreſſions, which, to the 

inattentive, ſeemed to depreciate the law and good 
works. John Agricola, a noted theologian of 
Aiſlebep, thence took occafion to declaim againſt 
the law in general, as not fit to be uſed as a means 
of inſtruction in the Chriſtian church. On ac- 
count of this, he and his followers were called An- 
finemians, or enemies of the law. Luther earneſtly 
withſtood him, and brought him to renounce his 
peculiar opinions; but it, is ſaid, he returned to 


them after Luther's death, and procured a number 


of followers. — his hand in compiling the 
Interim, was one reaſon they were not more nu- 
merous. They are ſaid to have taught, that the 
he of God is not binding upon men under the 


New Teſtament ; but they may, without fin, follow - 


the impulſe of their nature, and do what they pleaſe, 
if they but apprehend and rely on Chriſt by a true 
and lively faith. But whatever his followers might 
do, it is probable, that Agricola, by his uncouth 
phraſes, meant no more than, that the ten com- 
mandments are not binding upon Chriſtians, as 
delivered by Moſes, but as reinculcated by Jeſus 
Chriſt, and his apoſtles. | oy 5 
In ſeveral points, Melancthon differed from Lu- 
ther, He thought, that, for the ſake of peace, 
one might, upon certain terms, ſubmit to the Ro- 
n L 2 | man 


> 
3 


man pontiff, and connive at many of his ſuperſti. 
tions, in ſo far as they are not contrary to the ob- 
ligation of what truths are plainly. revealed in 
ſcripture; that men have ſome natural ability to 
perform good. works, which, together with faith, 
are a condition of our everlaſting happineſs.. From 
his letters to Calvin, it appears, he thought the doc- 
trine of conſubſtantiation erroneous, and almoſt. 
idolatrous, While Luther lived, he, for the fake 
of peace, pretty much concealed his ſentiments; 
but after his death, he made no ſecret of them. 
No doubt, Luther's dying advice encouraged hi a 
to plainneſs on the head of conſubſtantiation, 
Theſe opinions, together witch his profeſſion of 
readineſs, to comply with many things in the em- 
peror's Interim rule of faith, which he jud ed in 
different; ſuch as, juſtification by works as well as 
faith; the neceflity of good works to ſalvation; the 
number of the ſacraments; the juriſdiction of the 
pope, and his biſhops; the obſervation of ſuper- 
{titious feſtivals, and the like, occaſioned terrible 
contentions. Flacius Illyricus, and his party, whe 
tenaciouſly adhered to the original doctrines of Lu- 
ther, attacked Melancthon, and his companions; 
in the univerſities of Wittemberg and Leipſic, as 
apoſtates, with incredible fury; and were anſwer- 
ed with equal ſpirit and vigour. The leading to- 
pics of their debate were, Whether what Melanc- 
thon reckoned indiffcrent in the Interim, was reak 
ly ſo? Whether we ought to give up every point, 
indifferent in itſelf, to the enemies of truth? Whe: 
ther good works be neceſſary to ſalvation ? And 
whether men have natural ability to co-operate 
with the influences of God's ſaving grace ?——Me- 
lancthon's republication of the Auguſtan Confeſ- 
ſion, with ſome alterations of his own, alſo occa- 
LGoned no incontiderable ftrife and tumult. 
The dukes of Saxe Weimar, ſons of John the 
depeſed elector af Saxony, having founded an 4 
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ademy at Jena, pitched upon Illyricus, as the 


' moſt eminent of the true foflowers of Luther, to 


de their theological profeſſor. Thus advanced, he 
promoted the Pirltual warfare, between his friends 
of Weimar, and the Melancthonians of Saxony, 
with the utmoſt avidity and rage. He adviſed the 
dukes; to appoint the forming of a refutation of all 
the errors, which had crept into the Lutheran ** 
church, eſpecially through Melancthon, and te add 
it to their eccleſiaſtical ſtandards. The addrets* 
of the other Lutheran'princes prevailed, to render” 
this project abortive. Strigelius, who was Melanc- 
thon's diſciple, and now IHyricus's colleague, main- 
tained,. that men, when influenced by the grace of 
God, can co-operate with the Hôly' Spirit; in their 
regeneration Illyricus immediately accufed him 
to the dukes, and got him caſt into priſon- Upen® 
4 ſolemn declaration of his principles, he was ljbc-- 
rated and reſtored to his office. But he, perhape, 
conſcious that he had diſguiſed his true ſentiments, 
quickly after retired from Jena to Leipſic, and 
from thence to Heidelberg, where he died, fo un- 
fixed in ſentiment, that it is hard to ſay, whether 
he was a Lutheran or a Calviniſt. | | 
In the heat of their diſpute, Strigelius had 
eraftily decoyed Illyricus to affirm, that originał 
kn is the very ſubſtance of human nature. This 
abſurd tener he maintained to the laſt, ſcorning to 
have it ſaid, that he miſtook? the meaning of /ub- 
fance; and with this, and his other furious con- 
defis / drew no inconſiderable odium upon the Lu- 
theran church. Even this ſtupid dilute ſpread ; 
fr and wide, into theſe churches in Auſtria, and 
other places, which merely: ſubſiſted by a preca · 
nous toleration. Illyricus's fame for learning pres 
ered his ſenſeleſs opinion not a few powerful de- 
tenders; the moſt conſiderable of which were, 
Pangenber g, Irenæus, and Celeſtine, - It is in decd⸗ 
: 1 | Lz # | Mocking, 


"> 
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ſhocking, to think, how this learned, laborious, bl 
and, I hope, pious divine, wilfully plagued the ve 
whole Lutheran church, and ruined his own out- pr 
ward peace and fortune, rather than part with the by 
fingle word ſubftance, though it no way related to ot 
the original conteſt between him and Strigelius. ati 

Oſiander, a man fond of ſingular novelties in th 


religion, being obliged, by the diſputes relative to by 
the Interim, to leave Nuremberg, retired to Ko- ra 
nigſberg, in Pruſſia, about 1549, and was there th; 
choſen profeſſor of divinity. He began bis theo- arc 
logical lectures, propagating a new notion concern- the 


ing the image of „ and the nature of repent. Ar 
ance. He thereafter taught, that we are juſtified for 
by the eſſential righteouſneſs of Chriſt's divine na- M. 
ture, which becomes ours, in conſequence of his led 
being received into our heart; and that his hu- fm: 
man righteouſneſs cannot juſtify us, as he owed it 1 1 


for himſelf. It was cafier to know, what he op- 
poſed, than what he maintained; as he expreſſed 
bimſelf in ambiguous terms, and was perpetually 
contradicting himſelf. Melancthon, and his parti- 
ſans, oppoſed him with vigour, while he was ſup- 
ported by ſeveral doctors of no inconſiderable merit. 
After bis death, the controverſy dwindled to no- 
thing. In refuting Oſiander, Stancar, his cok 
league, fell into the oppoſite error, maintaining, 
that only Chriſt's human nature was concerned in 
the ſatis faction he made for us; and that he is Me- 
diator between God and man only according to it. 
This expoſing him to much theological, and even 
popular fury, he retired from Pruſſia to Germany, 
and thereafter to Poland, where he died. 
It was thought, the ſoft temper of Melancthon, 
made him too negligent in quenching the flames of 
theological ſtrife, which had threatened to con- 
fume the Lutheran church. After his death, in 
1560, Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, and John Wil 
nam, duke of Saxe Weimar, laboured to _ 
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bliſn the harmony. After a number of other dr- 
verified attempts had been found ineffectual, they 
ured a conference between the parties at Alten- 
burg in 1568. But the fury of the diſputants, with 
other incidents, rendered the proſpect of reconcili- 
ation as far diſtant as ever. It was then propoſed, 
that a new form of doctrine ſhould be eompoſed 
by ſome moderate theologians, in which all the 
raging controverſies fhould be determined; and 
that this ſhould be added to the eceleſtaſtical ftand- 
ards. The dukes of Wirtemburg and Brunfwic, 
the elector of Saxony, and others, appointed James 
Andreæ profeſſor of Tubingen, to draw up this 
form. Afiſted by Chemnitz, Selneccer, Andrew 
Muſculus, Cornerus, and Chytrœus, and counſel- 
led by others, he laboured to compofe it with no 
ſmall exactneſs. | No a 
Much about the fame time, Peucer, the ſon- in- 
hw of Melancthon, a phyfician of eminent learn- 
ing and piety, and other adherents of Melancthon 
in Saxony, diflixing conſubſtantiation, and finding, 
that Tinman, Weſtphal, Brentius, Chemnitz, and 
Andreæ, had begun to ſupport it, by pretending 
fuch a communication of the properties of Chriſt's 
divine nature to his human, as renders it almighty, 
every where preſent, omniſcient, and dead-quick- 


ening, reſolved to exert themſelves for the aboliſh- 
ment thereof. To effectuate this purpoſe, they 


publiſhed, in the German language, a ſyſtematic 
form of Chriſtian principles, called the Stereoma, or 


falid foundation ; and introduced into the ſchools a 


new catechiſm, favourable to the fentiments of Cal- 
vin, In 1571, theſe moderate divines, drew up a 
form of agreement, which was a kind of abridg- 
ment of the Stereoma. But the Ubiquitarians, or 
maintainers of the omnipreſence of our Saviour's 
humanity, having ſeduced the Saxon eltctor to 
their fide, cauſed him perſecute their moderate 


brethren, who inclined towards the ſentiments of 


Calvin, 
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Calvin; concerning the perſon of Chriſt, and the 
eſence of his body and blood. in the evcharitt; 
To the ſcandal of tlie Lutheran church, the pious 
and peaceable Peucer fuffered ten years of ſevere 
impriſonment, attended with innumerable ſcenes 
of diſtreſs; while multitudes of proffigates ſtrutted 
at liberty, and were loaded with honour s. 
In 1574; the Saxon elector aſſembled. fifteen di- 
vines at Torgaw, who drew up a declaration of. 
their ſentiments, for laws to the Lutheran church, 
bearing, that our Saviour's body and blood were 
preſent in the cuchariſt, and were eaten by the 
mouths of the partakers. Meanwhile, the Form: 
of concord drawn up by Andreæ, and his brethren, 
was examined by the princes, and the chief of the 
clergy, and cenſured and rejected by ſeveral of 
both ranks. It was therefore further revicwed and 
corrected. Becauſe it was written at Torgaw, and 
reviewed at Berg, it took its denomination from 
. either of theſe places. In the. manner of the Au- 
ſtan Confc ſſion, it: conſiſted of two parts; the 
ormer containing the ſentiments of Andreæ, and 
his five brethren who compoſed it; and the latter: 
a formal condemnation of ſuch as oppoſed the infi- 
nite majeſty, almighty power, infinite krowledge,- 
and omnipreſence of our Saviour's manhood, or 
the corporeal eating of his fleſh, and drinking his 
blood in the ſacrament: No wonder; the follow- 
ers of Zuinglius and Calvin heartily deteſted this 
Form of concord; as it excluded them from all re- 
ligious fellow ſhip with the Lutheran church. The 
great Hoſpinian, and others, of Switzerland, the di- 00 
vines of the Low Countries, and the Palatinate,- adhe 
and of Anhalt and Bade, declared an open war WH matt 
with it, in a-multitude of ſpirited productions. Poti 
Multitudes of the Lutheran doctors, particularly W Gre 
theſe of Heſſia, Pomerania, Nuremberg, Holſtein, MW * ff 
Denmark, Brunſwic, and Sileſia, from their at- equi 
tachment to Melancthon, or cheir affection to the 
reformed 
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reformed churches, rejected it with no ſmall indig- 


i nation. Even in Saxony, multitudes beheld it with 
us deteſt ation. | | OY x 
re Scarce had death freed them from their perſecu- 
es ting clector Auguſtus, in 1586, when the mode- 
* rate party, ſupported by Crellius, prime miniſter 
ef ſtate to the elector Chriſtian I. made an attempt 
is to have the Form of concord quite aboliſhed, and 
b. Calviniſm introduced. Proceeding gradually tot 


work, certain laws tending to promote their pur- 
re pole. were enacted; the exorciſm in baptiſm was: 
$ omitted; a new catechiſm, with a new tranſtation- 
m of the Bible, illuſtrated with the notes of Salmuth, 
1, were introduced. At laſt, they proceeded to pu- 
bs; niſh- fuch as oppoſed their deſigns : hut the eleftor 
Ff WW dying in 1591, before they got their project eſta- 
4 

d 

1 


bliſned on a ſolid foundation, it was. quickly over- 
turned. After ſome years harafſment, Crellius: 
vas put to death; and the moderate doctors. who: 
i- bad joined him, were impriſoned or baniſhed. 
c Thus the famous Form of concord produced almoſt 
d vothing but flames of contention, and cruel perſc> 
r cutiOon _ 1 2 | Ws 
- Towards the end of this century, Samuel Huber, 
„ native of Switzerland, but profeſſor of divinity 
r at Wittemberg, taught, that all men, without excep- 
is tion, were from eternity choſen. to everlaſting life; 
aud branded ſuch, as confined election to theſe 
8 whoſe faith and good works were foreſeen, as in- 
- eliaing to the doctrine of Calvin's particular elec- 
e W tion. Perhaps, Huber's ſcheme ditfered but little 
. from that of other Eutherans; but as he refuſed to 
adhere to the common mode of expreſſing this 
matter, he was depoſed and baniſhed. From what 
motives moſt of theſe Lutheran diſputants acted, I 
dare not determine: but it is certain, their manner 
of ſpiritual warfare was generally inconſiſtent with 
equity, moderation, and charity; ——_— 


4 
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ed better with the Gothic barbarity, than with tlie 
goſpel or example of Chriſt, l 1 


S 1 C T. W. 
The hiftory of the Reformed churches. 


THE reformed church, as diſtinguiſhed from 
the Lutheran, includes in it all the Proteſtant 
churches, which embraced the doctrines of Zuing- 

lus and Calvin. It took its rife much about the 
ſame time as the Lutheran, if not before it. In 
1516, Zuinglius, a canon of Zurich in Switzer-' 
land, whofe extenſive learning and ſagacity were 
ſuperior to Luther's, and were attended with the 
utmoſt intrepidity and reſolution, began to explain 
the ſcriptures to his hearers; and to teſtify againſt 
the papal ſupremacy, and other of the groſier-abo- - 
Minations of Rome. When Samſon, the Italian 
monk, in 1519, preached up and fold Leo's indul- 
gences in Switzerland, Zuingle oppoſed him with 
great ſpirit and vigour, and was ſupported herein 
by a number of learned men, part of whom had 
received their education in Germany. Pope Adri- 
an tried, by the ſoft methods of important promiſes, 
and the like, to recover Zuinglius to Rome; but 
all was in vain. Faber, afterwards biſhop of Vi- 
enna, was employed to conquer him in- diſpute, 
Zuinglius ſtood his ground; and at the diſpute of 
1523, publifhed ſixty- ſeven propoſitions, all con» 
firmed by the ſcripture. Meanwhile, Wolfgang, 
Capito, and Oecolampadius, in 1520, began the 
reformation at Baſil ; about two years after, Hof- 
meiſter introduced it into Scaphhuſen; and Haller 
introduced it into Bern. Zuinglius publiſhed a 
Confeſſion of faith, which was adopted by all the 
ftates of Switzerland, which broke of from Rome. 
It muſt be granted, that the magiſtrates, accord- 
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rity of that age, uſed ſeverities in promoting the 
rmation, or in repreſſing ſach Anabaptiſts 
as came among them, not agreeable to the go- 


ſpel; and that Zuinglius too readily approved 


thereof. The cantons of Zurich, Bern, Baſil, 

Schafhauſen, with a part of the cantons of Ap- 
| penzel and Glaris, having embraced the reforma- 
n non, the nine Popiſh cantons took arms, to force 
it them back to the Catholic church. Several battles 
;- vere fought, to the diſadvantage of the Zuingli- 
e ans; in one of which Zuingle, to the great joy of 
'n WM the Papiſts, was killed, as he attended the troops as 
r-" WM their miniſter, in the manner of his country. Af. 
re ter multitudes had periſhed on both fides, a peace 
1X vas made in 1531, on terms importing, that every 
in canton ſhould retain their own religion. Nor 
{tt face have the Switzer wars, relative to religion, ever 
o- Ml been bloody. In their _ of 1566, they agreed 
an on their Helvetic Confeſſion, which is ſtill in force, 
. few people being leſs fond of novelties than the 

il. Nor are either Papiſts or Proteſtants in 
in chat country, much given to tolerate ſuch as pro- 
ad feſs a religion different from what is publicly eſta- 
ri⸗bliſhed. 5 e 
I From Switzerland, the Zuinglian doctrines ſpread 
ut MW northward into Upper Germany, by means of Bu- 
vi- eer, Bullinger, and others. The Proteſtants of 
te, Ml Straſburg, Conſtance, Memingen, and Lindaw, 
of II preſented their Confeſſion of faith at the imperial 
"n+ diet of Augſburg, in 1530. They allo ſpread into 
og, WW the Palatinate of the Rhine. About 1560, Frede- 
he ric elector Palatine made the Calviniſt form of reli- 
gion, the eſtabliſhed one in his dominions, inſtead 
of the Lutheran, which he ſaw ſo encumbered with 
ks doctors debates. About fixteen years after, 
the eletor Lewis reſtored Lutheraniſm : but in 
1583, John, his uncle and ſucceſſor, reſtored Cal- 
viniſm, which has fince continued. Soon 3 
0 ; rſin 


ing to the temper of their nation, and the barba- 
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Vrſin publiſhed his famous catechiſm, for the in- 
ſtruction of the people; and which has been eſteem. 
ed as a ſtandard, by that and ſeveral other Prote. 
ſtant churches. The fame of the univerſity of 
Heidelberg, procured no ſmall credit to the reform. 
ed religion in that country, and places about. By. 
cer alſo aflifted Herman of Cologn, in attempting 
to reform his biſhopric, but without much fuccek, 
The Zuinglian reformation ſpread into Genera 
from Bern. Bonivard, the abbot of St Victor, by 
his good ſenſe, ſuſpected it himſelf, and created 
doubts in others, concerning the Popiſh religion. 
About 1528, Farell and Saunier, ſecretly preached 
the reformed doctrine; and Antony Froment, 
a diſciple of Farell, privately diſſeminated it, under 
the character of a ſchoolmaſter. An intended 
proſecution obliged him to retire from the place. 

t was extremely dangerous to be ſuſpected for a 
teacher of hereſy; as, whenever the Geneva 


clergy wanted arguments to defend their ſyſtem, 


they were ready to draw their ſwords, and murder 
their opponents. To pleaſe the Friburgers, the 
magiſtrates baniſhed Olivetan, and ſuch others as 
were moſt bold in preaching the truth. But the 
Berneſe, who were alſo in alliance with the city, 


by threatening miffives, deterred them from ſuch 


proſecutions. In 1534, Farell and Viret, with 
ſome other Zuinglians, held a folemn diſputation 
with the Popiſh doctors, which tended much to 
the honour — the goſpel. Chappuſius, a learned 
Dominican, and others, were convinced, and made 
ſolemn confeſſion of the truth. After the mag: 
ſtrates had, for ſeveral years, had hard work to 
prevent mobs between the Popiſh and reforming 
parties, and to pleaſe their Popiſh and Proteſtant 
allies of Friburg and Bern, they, in 1536, 4. 


boliſhed the Papal religion. Not long after, 


their miniſters, Farell, Calvin, and Courant, were 


baniſhed-on account of their ſtrictneſs, in refuſing 
to 


4 
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c adminiſter the facraments to the profane, 
aud their differing in ſome punctilios from the 
froteſtant doctors of Bern. Saunier and Cordier 
were baniſhed, becauſe they would not admini- 
{rare the euchariſt in wafers, as the Papiſts had 
done. But in 1540 they were recalled. if 

Calvin was a principal ornament of the Reform- 


ed; eſpecially of the Genevan church. He was 
2 native of France, born at Noion of Picardy, in 


zog. His progreſs in learning was altogether un 


ſtudy of law. But, by the advice of Olivetan 
the reforming miniſter, he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the ſcripture; by means whereof, he quick- 
der y perceived the neceſſity of reforming the eſtabliſh- 
led WW ed fyſtem of doctrine and worſhip. When he was 
cc. bur twelve years of age, he was inveſted with a be- 
r 2 nefice in the cathedral of Noion, and had after- 
van wards two or three other cures. in the Romiſh 
em, church. While he ſerved in this manner, and 
der preached not entirely to the liking of his ſuperiors, 
the WW ofiener. than once his zeal brought him into dan- 
ger; but Margaret queen of Navarre protected 
the him. His fuggeſting to Cope, the rector of the 


r TAY TT 


„ univerfity of Paris, that harangue which gave 


uch boch clergy and parliament ſo much offence, o- 


eith bliged him to retire from France. At Baſil he, 


ion in 1535, publiſhed his famed Inſtitutions of the Chri- 
ian religion, with a dedication to Francis his ſo- 


rage of that furious perſecutor. Happening, about 


agi. ayear after, to viſit Farell and Viret miniſters of 
On Geneva, in his return from Italy, they prevail- 
: 4 


ed upon him to labour with them in the work 
of the miniftry; and it is ſaid, Farell denoun- 


ing ſoon after obliged to leave Geneva, he retired 
to Straſburg; where, to their great ſatisfaction, 
be laboured in the work of the goſpel along with 
* Vor. II. a A Bucer 
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common. He principally applied himſelf to the 


rereign, to inform the judgment, and mitigate the - 


ced an awful curſe againſt him, if he did not. Be- 
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Bucer and npito. At the earneſt entreaty of the 
Genevans, he returned to their city in 1541, where 
he formed, from the ſcripture, a plan of church. 
government and diſcipline, much the ſame as v 
have eſtabliſhed in Scotland. | 
Though his temper was ſomewhat paſſionate, 
yet by the grace of God he ſtrangely ſubdued it. 
His life was ſo irreproachable, that his inveterate 
enemies acknowledged him without faults of the 
corporeal kind. He eat little, and ſlept little. Be. 
ſides writing miſſives almoſt innumerable, and 
bliſhing commentaries upon the moſt of the ſcrip- 
ture; which, together with his other works, make 
eight or nine folios; he is ſaid to have given about atio 
an hundred and eighty lectures in divinity, and ced 
preached above two hundred and eighty times in Hal 
the year. Though his body appears to have been of mor 
the weaker kind, he uſed to ſay, Of all things paſt 
an idle life is moſt irkſome to me.“ When he ved i 
dying, his friends begged him to ſpare himſelf. and 
He replied, © That he defired to leave the world do- 
ing good, as his Maſter Chriſt had done.” He died free 
in 1564. 
The writings of Zuinglius, Bucer, and other re- mor 
formers, ſpreading into Italy, Peter Martyr, An- liam 
tony Flaminius, John Valdes, Benedict Cuſanus, W Þad 
Bernard Achinus, afterwards inclined to Socini- chile 
aniſm, and many others, were enlightened. A 
ſmall church was founded in Naples: the marquiß W chis 
. of Vico, the lady Iſabella Manricha, and others, Opec 
were converted to Chriſt ; but were quickly obliged WW Peop 


8 FFs 


to flee their country. Peter Martyr afterwards WW and; 
ſettled at Lucca, where Celſus, Martinengus, Zan WW perſe 
chy, Tremellius, and others, were his companions; the k 
and many were converted to Chriſt. From 1546t0 ſuch 
1560, we find not a few impriſoned, burnt, orother- | ether 
iſe perſecutcd for the ſake of the truth in Italy, I Wale 
— in the papal territories, and theſe ot me a 

our 


Ferrara and Venice, and in che kingdom of —_— 
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The terrible death of Francis Spira of Padua, an 
apoſtate from the Proteſtant religion, and the ſig- 
nal converſion of Vergerius, who, intending to rc- 
fute the Proteſtant doctrine, to ſecure himſelt a 
cardinal's hat which his Holineſs inclined to give 
him, by carneſt reading of the reformers books, 
in order to confute them, was converted to the 
truth, contributed to confirm the reformed, and to 
damp the ſpirit of their perſecutors. Of the Italian 
martyrs, Sega, Spinola, Algerio, Mollius, and 
Fontius were the moſt noted. : | 
When the remains of the Waldenſes, about Pied- 
mont and the places-around, heard of the retorm- 
ation in Switzerland, they, about 1530, commen- 
ed a correſpondence with Oecolampadius, Capito, 
Haller, and Bucer, and were thereby inſtructed 
more clearly in the truth. Morel, one of their 
paſtors, who had vifited the Swiſs divines, return- 
ed in ſafety, but Maſſon his companion was taken 
and burat. Their progreſs in the knowledge of 
the truth, and their lifting up their voice more 
freely againſt the abominations of Rome, drew up- 
on them the Papaline rage. Beſides a multitude of 
more formal proſecutions and murders, the par- 
liament of Aix, in 1540, condemned theſe who 
had been ſummoned ta be burnt, their wives and 
children to be baniſhed, and the country of Me- 
rindol to be laid wholly waſte. The execution of 
this ſentence was partly prevented.; but, in 1545, 
Opeda maſſacred about four thouſand of theſe poor 
people. Some years after, particularly about 1560, 
and again about 1597, the duke of Savoy cruelly 


perſecuted theſe of them in his dominions, while 


the king of France dealt in the fame manner with 
ſuch as lived in the marquiſate of Salucces, and 
other places belonging to him. About 1560, the 
Waldenſes held it unlawful to defend themſelves; 
and abandoning all they had, fled to their rugged 

mountains, where they could ſcarce have where- 
| 2 ©; | with 
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with to fupport them in life; nor did they take 
arms in their -own defence, till the moſt barbaroug 
cruelty, long continued, had rendered them deſpe. 
ooo - „ £4 | 
The remains of the Albigenſes had fcarce been 
quite extirpated in France, when, abour 1 520, the 
reformation began to take root. King Francis's en- 
couragement of learned men, had drawn not a few 
of the doctors and books from Germany. The 
condemnation of Luther and his foHowers by the 
college of Sorbonne, had occafioned much talk 
and inquiry concerning his opinions': and fome of 
the doctors began to incline towards them. Mar- 
garet, the ſiſter of Francis, and queen of Navarre, 
and not a few of the nobles, and even ſome biſhops, 
favoured the reformation, and deteſted the corrup- 
tions and tyranny of Rome. Brifſonet, biſhop of 
Meaux, protected Faber, Farell the Genevan re- 
former, and the two Ruſſels or Ruffi's, who open | 
bf declared for the truth, as long as he could with IM a6q4 
his own ſafety. One Clark, a carder of wool at Tj 
Meanx, was alſo inſtrumental in ſpreading the Wl (wa 
goſpel, and was burnt on that account. 'Olivetan, Calvi 
a French miniſter of Piedmont, publihed a tranſi: WW and « 
latton of the Bible in the vulgar language. While I of th 
Julius Scaliger, by his learning, contributed to IF at Su 
make the fooleries of Popery perceived, and to in- ¶ ſhip, 
ſtigate others to inquire into truth; Robert Ste» IM brace 
phen, Francis's learned and darling printer, not - varre 
withſtanding of manifold haraſſments from the ker h 
Popifh party, laboured aſſiduouſly in printing Bibles WM und n 
with uſeful notes. The ſinging of Maror's pſalms, I ed, th 
inſtead of profane ballads, in their pleaſure-walks ſynod 
about Paris, together with the preaching of many, IM feflion 
contributed to the fpread of the goſpel. nous 
King Francis, who himſelf had no religion at all; ¶ doctor 
perfecuted or favoured the Proteſtants juſt as it ¶ brethr 
conduced to promote his political interefts. When WW with f 
he needed the affiſtance of the Germans m___ Aft. 
N N KA | arles 
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Charles the emperor, he treated the Proteſtants 
with great humanity, and reſolved to invite Me- 
lancthon to France, for the pleaſure of his ſiſter 
Margaret, who had married Henry king of Na- 
rarre. When he had no need of their ſervice, he 
cruelly perſcuted them; ſwearing, that if he thought 
his own arm were tainted with the Lutheran here- 
fy, be would cut it off; and would not ſpare his 
children, if he found them entertaining any ſenti- 
ments contrary to theſe of the Catholic church. 
His Popiſh bigots endeavoured to perſuade him, 
that his indulgence to hereſy had drawn upon him 
his terrible diſaſters, and ſhameful captivity, under 
the power of the emperor. His tender affection 
for his ſiſter preſerved her life; and ſhe protecte 4 
her fellow-Proteſtants as much. as ſhe could. Ne- 
rertheleſs, we find about an hundred and ten in- 
ſtances of formal martyrdom in that kingdom, from 
1524t01557; and, ſoon after that, of Anna Burgh, 
and others. | 5 | „„ | 
Till about 1550, the French Proteſtants inclined 
towards the Lutheran ſcheme. But the fame of 
Calvin their countryman being now fo illuſtrious ; 
and ſome having introduced into France the model 
of the French congregation which he had formed 
at Straſburg, the Genevan form of doctrine, wor- 
ſhip, diſcipline, and government, was generally em- 
braced. Joanna the heireſs of the kingdom of Na- 
varre, and Antony Bourbon, duke of Vendomę, 
ker huſband, and his brother the prince of Conde, 
and many other nobles, having joined the reform- 
ed, they, after much ſtruggling, obtained a general 
ſynod in 1559; in which they publiſhed their Con- 
teflion of faith. About two years after, the fa- 
mous conference between the Proteſtant and Popith 


doctors was held at Poiſſi; in which Beza and his 


brethren were ſilenced, not with arguments, but 
vith furious noiſe and diſorder. 8 

After the death of Hen y, his queen befriended 

| + 2p the 


? 


the reformed; and in a letter to pop? Pius IV. 
declared her approbation of their doctrine. But 
the prince of Conde urging her to fulfil her pro. 
miſe, in making him lieutenant-general of the king. 
dom, and the Proteſtants raking fome liberties with 
her irregular conduct, ſhe became a moſt malicious 
ecutor. After manifold ſtruggles in civil war, 

the Proteſtants, juſt when they had been brought 
to the brink of ruin, obtained, in 1 569, a very ad- 
Yantageous Peace, confiſting of forty- ſix articles. 
The Proteſtants were, ſoon after, at their meridian 
Height. In 15/1, they had two thouſand one hun- 
dred and fifty congregations; in many of which 
were about ten thouſand members. King Charles IX. 
and his mother, after carrying on the moſt per. 
fidious ſcene of diſſimulation, in order to lull 
the Proteſtants aſteep, almoſt ruined them by a 
moſt horrible maſſacre, in which admiral Coligni 
their head, and perhaps about an hundred thouſand 
more, were bafely murdered. Pope Gregory XIII. 
was ſo raviſhed with the news of it, that he imme- 
diately went in folemn proceſſion to St Lewis: 
church, and returned the merciful Redeemer of 
mankind public and ſolemn thanks for that bloody 
work. The tranſaction too was repreſented at 
Rome in a magnificent picture, with this inſcrip- 
tion, The triumph of the church. Nevertheleſs, the 
Proteſtants attacking their enemies with redoubled 
vigour, obtained an advantageous peace in 1576; 
the terms of which confiſted of ſixty- three articles, 
and conſtituted parti-chambers, or courts, in which 
an equal number of Proteſtants and Papiſts were 
Judges, for the trial of pleas, wherein the reform. 
ed were concerned. Perhaps, by maſſacres, by civil 
wars, and otherwiſe, about a million of the Pro- 
_ teſtants had loſt their lives, between 1530 and 1 580, 
Henry of Navarre, having renounced his religion, 
in order to eſtablifh himſelf on the French throne, 
to which he fell heir, though extremely — 
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the line of ſucceſſion, procured: his once Prote- 
ſtant brethren a kind of civil eſtabliſhment, by the 
edict of Nantz. Perhaps, it was not ſo much 


from love to them, as to promote the peace of his 


kingdom. Inſtigated by his Proteſtant fiſter, the 
ducheſs of Bar, he obliged the reluctant parlia- 
ment of Paris to regiſter it. By this edit, they had 
ſecured to them the liberties granted them by the 
treaty of 1576, and had free admiffion allowed 
them to every office of profit, honour, or truſt ; 
and their children had an unhampered acceſs to 
the univerſities. Courts, called Chambers of the e- 
dict, were eſtabliſhed, for judging their affairs. 
The chambers of Bourdeaux and Grenoble, if not 


alſo of Caſtres, confiſted of an equal number of 


Catholics and Proteſtants; but in that of Paris, the 
Proteſtants were inferior in number. - 


Charles the emperor, having called ſome of his 


Spaniſh divines to Germany, for confuting the 
heretics, ſome of them were convinced of the 
truth, and carried home the light of the goſpel to 


Spain. One Juliano conveyed thither vaſt num- 
bers of Bibles, which he had got printed in Ger- 
many, and ſpread them among his countrymen. 


About eight hundred were proſecuted by the in- 
quifition, 'Fwenty were burnt in one fire. Ju- 
liano, Pontio, and Ferdinando, with ſome perſons 
of high rank, were the moſt diſtinguiſhed martyrs. 
Even in Portugal, we find ſome that ſuffered for 
the truth. Nay, it is affirmed, that Charles him- 
ſelf, diſappointed of all his principal ſchemes, with 
reſpect to both church and ſtate, turned a kind of 


Proteſtant, after he had reſigned his empire to his 


brother, and his kingdom to his fon. It is certain, 
theſe clergymen, who attended him in his retire- 
ment, viz. Caſal, Pontius, and Caranza, were after- 


wards burnt by the inquiſition, or otherwiſe mur- 


dered. The Proteſtants were ſo diligently hunted 


out, and murdered, on account of their religion, ia 
FE” Opain, 
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Spain, as well as in Italy, that fcarce any veſtige 
thereof remained till the end of the century. 
The light of the goſpel had not been altogether 
extinguiſhed in England, when the German refor- 
mation awakened a new enquiry after the truth, 
King Henry VIII. had been once an abſolute bigot 
for the Romiſh faith; and had, by the treatiſe he 
publiſhed againſt Luther, procured himfelf the 
title of Defender of the faith. But having lived 
twenty years, in proper connection, with Katherine 
of Arragon, his queen, and the aunt of Charles 
the emperor, he at laſt pretended to ſcruples, con- 
cerning the lawfulneſs of his marriage, as the had 
been formerly eſpouſed to Arthur, his brother, 
though it was ſaid, the marriage had never been. 
conſummated. Perhaps too, he was inſtigated by 
cardinal Woolſey, to whom Charles had refuſed 
the archbiſhopric of Toledo, the richeſt in Chriſten- 
dom, and bad oppoſed his redoubled attempts to 
obtain the papal chair: nor is it improbable, that 
his affection for Ann of Bolein, was the principal 
ſpring of his ſcruples. As his Holineſs had grant- 
ed a diſpenſation for the marriage, Henry now 
inſiſted for a divorce, by the ſame authority. Dread- 
ing the reſentment. of Charles, Clement VII. by a. 
variety of artifices, cajolled Henry, and deferred the 
affair. Provoked with the pontiff's flow proce- 
dure, Henry, at the advice of Cranmer, conſulted 
the moſt learned univerſities in Europe, Whether 
his marriage, being within the degrees prohibited 
by the law of God, wes lawful or not? To his 
great ſatis faction, the moſt of them declared it un- 
lawful, notwithſtanding of the pope's diſpenſation. 
Henry no ſooner got Katherine divorced, and Anh 
married, than he, in 1534, procured an act of par- 
liament confirming to him the eccleſiaſtical fupre- 
2 which he had claimed about three years be- 


Having fixed himſelf head of the Engliſh and 
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Iriſh churches, inſtead of the pope, whole juriſdic- 
tion he aboliſhed, Henry took proper methods to 
reduce the clergy, and keep them in dread of a 
premunire. The monaſteries were viſited and ſup- 
preſſed, and their revenues applied to other pur- 

The doctrines and ceremonies of Rome, 
were nevertheleſs moſtly retained. Hence Papiſts 
and Proteſtants were ſometimes executed together, 
upon one and the ſame day; the Papiſts hanged 
for denying Henry's eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, and 
the Proteſtants burnt for not believing tranſubſtan 
tation, or the like. Cranmer, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who had the principal influence over this 
capricious monarch, got him perſuaded, to allow. 
for a time, the reading of the Engliſh Bible to eve- 
ry body that pleaſed; and to authorize the public 
reading of it in churches. By this means, the 
knowledge of the truth, in a manner ſimilar to that 
of the Lutheran church, exceedingly increaſed. 
About the ſame time, it made ſome progreſs in 
Ireland, through the labours of Brown, archbi- 
ſhop of Dublin, and afterwards of Bale of Oſſory, and 
others. And there alſo, the monaſteries were viſited 
and ſuppreſſed. But after all, the reformation made 
no great figure in that country during this century; 
and during the reign of Henry, it ſtood on a very 
Lippery foundation in England. In 1547, Ed- 
ward, a moſt pious and intelligent youth, ſucceed- 
ed him. Affiſted by Cranmer, Hooper, Ridley, 
Latimer, and others, he carried the reformation 
to a much greater length than his father had done. 
His kingdom was a ——— to the Proteſtants, 
whom the ruinous condition of their affairs obliged 
to retire from Germany. He invited to him Bucer, 
Martyr, and Fagius. While the groſler ceremo- 
nes were laid afade, the doctrine was reduced near- 
er to the ſentiments of Calvin, whoſe fame was 
now ſpread through the whole reformed church. 


la 1553, Edward died, and was ſucceeded by 


Mary, 
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Mary, his elder fiſter, a bigotted Papiſt. During 
her reign, Popery was re-eſtabliſhed : the Prote. 
ſtant biſhops were turned out. Multitudes were 
burat, or otherwiſe perſecuted, for their adherence 
to the Proteſtant faith. After the perſecution had 
raged about four years, the death of Mary paved 
Eliſabeth her ſiſter's way to the throne, in 1558, 
Soon after which, the reformed religion was re- 
eſtabliſhed, in much the ſame form as at preſent, - 
Hamilton, who had been taught theology, by 
Fambert, the Lutheran profeſſor at Marpurg, re- 
turning to Scotland, publicly avowed his adherence 
go the truth; and was burnt on that account, in 
1528. When the reformation began to break up 
in England, the Scotch clergy did what they could 
to prevent its entrance among them; and thought 
they had reaſon. They had about the half of the 
property of the nation belonging to them; mam 
eſtates held of them; and the younger ſons of the 
beſt families of the nation, tenanted church-lands 
at eaſy rates. Their wealth was ftill increaſing; 
whoever. died inteſtate, was ſuppoſed to have de- 
figned all his moveables for the uſe of the church, 
They had the decifion of matrimonial and teſtamen- 
tary cauſes in their hands; as they had conſtant acceſs 
to every perſon, they ſuffered few to go out of the 
world without leaving ſome donation to the church, 
to make atonement for their fin, and to procure 
their ready acceſs. to heaven While themſelves 
were exempted from the civil law, they enforced 
their own deciſions with excommunication, which 
as then aſſiſted with the. ſecular arm, deprived men 
of every privilege, natural, religious, or civil. 
Their ſhare of property rendered them ſo powerful 
in parliament, that almoſt every thing was under 
their direction. Their having the ſole reputation 
for learning, procured them every high office, ex 
cept theſe of the warlike kind. Of fifty-four Scotch 
chancellors, before 1500, all but eleven had been 
b clergymen. 
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clergymen. The preſident, and one half of the 


lords of ſeſſion, according to the original conſti- 


tution, were church- men. They had ſo abandon- 
ed themſelves to every thing horrid, that their deeds 
could bear no examination by the light of truth. 
They ſcarce knew or cared for any argument, be- 
ſides falſe miracles, the authority of the church, 
and the decrees of councils. Dreading the fatal 
conſequences of king James V.'s intended confe- 
rence with Henry, his heretical uncle of England, 
they, to prevent it, inſtigated James to a war with 
him; flattered him with the proſpect of enjoying 


the forfeited eſtates of ſuch of his lords as oppoſed 


this deſign; and offered him a preſent of fifty thou- 
ſand crowns to carry on the war. The Scotch 
army of ten or fifteen thouſand, headed by Oliver 
Sinclair, but quite unwilling to fight, ſurrendered 
themſelves to five hundred Engliſhmen ; who, ha - 
ving their choice of their priſoners, carried off a- 
bout two hundred perſons of quality, and eight 
hundred beſides. Their captivity contributed to 
their receiving the knowledge of the truth, which, 
at their return, they brought home with them. 
This ſhameful defeat drew upon the clergy, who 
had occaſioned it, the general reſentment of the 
nation. The nobles envy of their grandeur and 
power, their hopes to recover the poſſeſſions which 
had been unjuſtly alienated from their anceſtors, 
or even to ſeize upon other parts of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal property, and to ſhake off the clerical yoke, 
tempted many of them to wiſh for a reforma- 

don. | CEN 
When king James died in 1542, cardinal Beaton, 
by a forged teſtament, got himſelf declared regent 
during the minority of Mary the princeſs : but Ha- 
milton, earl of Arran, inſtigated by the other nobles, 
ſeized on the regency, as neareſt of blood to the 
infant · queen. For a time, he favoured the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and the friendſhip of England, 
en But 
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But Beaton ſeduced him to the oppoſite fide. The 
_ eartof Lennox, who was equally near to the crown, 
from political - views, became the protector of the 
Proteſtants, and a promoter of the marriage of 
Mary with Edward of England. James Stewart, 
baſtard brother of the young queen, and now prior 
of Bu Andrews, and afterwards ſucceſſiwely earl of 
Mar and Murray, earneſtly promoted the reforma. 
tion of the church. The queen Mary dowager, 
for the promoting of her own. authority as regent, 
favoured the Proteſtam party. The Marian per. 
fecution in England obliged multitudes to flee their 
country, which tended to the ſpread of the goſpel 
ta Scotland. . D231 

From 1528 to 1558, notwithſtanding: of grievous 
haraſſments, and the burning of ſeverals, of whom 
Mr Wiſhart, who ſuffered in 1 546, was the moſt no- 
ted, the Proteftants had never been guilty of one 
ſingle rumult. The burning of Walter Mill, an 
aged prieſt, and the proſecution of ſome others, 
rouſed them not alittle in 1559. Inſtigated by the 
queen regent, they dropped their intended applica- 
tion to the parliament; and without ſucceis, as 
might have been foreſeen, made one to the con- 
vocation of the clergy. The Guiſes having almoſt 
the whole governmentof France now in their hands, 
projected to dethrone Eliſabeth, and place Mary of 
Scotland, ſpouſe to Francis II. of France, on her 
- throne. Francis and Mary affumed the titles of 
king and queen of England. As it could not be 
expected the Scotch Proteſtants would concur in 
the deſtruction of Eliſabeth, their powerful protec 
tor, the queen regent refolved to deftroy them, 
and introduce the French forces into Scotland, and 
thence make an invation upon England. Argyle, 
the moſt powerful, and James Stewart, the mol 
popular, and other Proteſtant chiefs, were mark 
ed out, to be the firſt ſacrifice. Openty avowing 
her intentions of extirpating the reformed religi 
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the approved the decrees of the late convocation a- 


gainſt itz ordered all her ſabje&s to obſerve the 


approaching Eaſter in the papal manner; and ſum- 
moned all the Proteſtant preachers before the high 
court of juſtice at Stirling. Their friends, in the 


manner of that age, attended them to their trial 


in ſuch multitudes, that the queen-regent was glad 
to propoſe a pacification, upon condition they 


ſhould come no nearer Stirling. They were ſcarce ' 


returned, when they were called in court; and not 


compearing, were declared outlaws. Provoked 
with this perfidious conduct, the reformers, in their 


meeting at Perth, reſolved to defend themſelves. 


Knox, juſt returned from Geneva, preached to 


the aſſembly a moſt vehement harangue againſt 
idolatry. He had ſcarce finiſhed his ſermon, when 
a prieſt, in contempt thereof, prepared to celebrate 
the maſs. This, with ſome other indiſcretions, 


provoked the mob to fall with irreſiſtible fury upon 


the churches : they overturned: the altars; defaced 
the pictures; broke in pieces te images; and pro- 
ceeding to the monaſteries, laid them almoſt level 
with the ground. 

The Proteſtant chiefs, and the preachers, con- 
demned this tumultuous procedure; but the infu- 


riated queen marched her army to Perth, to wreck 


her vengeance upon them, while, depending on 
her own treaty, they had diſmiſſed their bands, 
Finding their numbers greater than the expected, 
ſhe procured another treaty with them; in which 
it was agreed, that both armies ſhould be diſband- 
ed; thit ſhe ſhould be admitted into Perth, but 
none of her French troqps.come within three miles 
of it. After renewing their covenant, to affiſt 
one another in defence of their religion and liber- 
ty, the Proteſtant lords diſmifled their troops ; the 
queen immediately introduced her French forces 
Into Perth; fined or banifhed many of the inhabi. 
rants; removed the magiſtrates from office; and 
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left in the place a garriſon of Scotch troops, paid 


dy the French king. After a variety of conflicts, 
the Proteſtants, and even ſome Papiſts, provoked 
with her frequent violation of treaties, and per. 
ceiving, that by the direction of her Guiſian bro. 
thers, ſhe intended to ſubject the kingdom to 
France, they deprived her of her regency, as an 
enemy to the civil liberties of the nation. It is a. 
mazing, that, during theſe commotions, ſcarce one 
of the pontifical clergy received the leaſt mark of 
violence from the Reformers. The Proteſtant 
lords, affiſted by all the lovers of liberty, and by 
Eliſabeth of England, obtained very favourable 
articles in the treaty between England and France, 
Afterthe death of the queen-regent, a parliament 
was held in Auguſt 1560. The filence of the cle- 
rical members encouraged the Proteſtants, and they 
obtained an act condemning the Popiſh doctrines, 
and ratifying the Confeſſion of Faith, juſt com- 
Knox; a ſecond, aboliſhing the eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts, and transferring much of their bu- 
fineſs to the civil judges; and a third, prohibiting 
the exerciſe of the Romiſh worſhip, under pain of 
forfeiture, baniſhment, or death. As it was thought, 
this parliament had exceeded their powers granted 
by a preceding treaty of Edinburgh, if not the 
powers belonging to ſubjects according to the 
Scotch law, it was hardly to be expected, Francis 
and Mary ſhould be ready to confirm their acts. 
Soon after, the convention of eſtates made an act 
For deſtroying the reliques of Popery. 
Terrible dilapidation of the eccleſiaſtical wealth 
enſued. Such abbots as turned Proteſtant, ſeized 
for themſelves the moſt of what pertained to their 
monaſteries. Such dignified clergy as had two 
thirds of their revenues continued, diſpoſed there- 
of to their baſtards, for whom acts of legitimation 
were often procured; or diſponed of them to their 


friends, in perpetual leaſes, at an eaſy rate. The 
: noblces, 
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nobles, intent on humbling the crown and the cler- 
oy, ſeized on whatever they could. Hence the _ 


+ firſt book of diſcipline could never obtain a ratifi- 
cation in council or parliament, though many of 
- the: nobles and gentry ſubſcribed it in a private ca- 


picity. - Scarce two thouſand pounds Sterling was, 
ſome years after, allowed for the maintenance of 
the Proteſtant clergy, to be paid by the king, out 
of his ſhare of the church's patrimony. Notwith- 


ſtanding of its gradual increaſe, many clergymen, 


in the end of the century, had but eleven pounds, 
and others but the half, What was aſſigned them, 
was often miſerably paid; ſo that for forty years, 
they and their families were frequently almoſt ſtar- 
ved. In this manner did our anceſtors, who had 
allowed the Popiſh meſſengers of Satan the half of 
their wealth, treat the laborious ſervants of Chriſt, 
Undaunted with hunger and nakedneſs, the re- 
formed clergy went on with their work. Uninflu- 
enced by king or princes, they entirely rejected the 
Romiſh hierarchy and worſhip, and formed from 
the ſcripture, a plan more pure than took place at 
Geneva itſelf- For almoſt forty years, they held 
two general aſſemblies in each. As their number 


was at firſt ſmall, and many of them weak in lite- 


rature, they appointed ten or twelve ſuperinten- 
dants to travel about, preaching every where in 
the bounds aſſigned them, and inſpecting the reſt. 
Their power of this kind was extended only to the 
next aſſembly, to which they were to give account 
of their conduct. They alſo appointed ſome to 
read the ſcriptures, as a temporary mcans of ſpread- 
ing the light of the goſpel. 

When, after the death of her huſband in 1 560, 
queen Mary returned from France, ſhe pretended 
great regard to the reformed ; declared all attempts 
to ſubvert their religion to be a capital crime; and 
committed the adminiſtration of affairs entirely to- 
Proteſtants, of whom James Stuart her brothes, 

= and 
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and Maitland of Lethingron, were her chief favour. 
ites. She had no ſooner fixed herſelf in the affec. 
tion of her ſubjects, than ſhe declared herſelf a bi. 
0 Papiſt, and would not ſo much as hear x 
roteſtant preacher. The declamations of the But 
achers againſt her, and againſt the lakewarn- cb 
neſs of her courtiers, the mob's interrupting the W 
maſs in her chapel when ſhe was abſent, with her . 
conſtant refuſal to ratify the reforming acts of the 
parliament 1 560, and her labouring to ſeduce the 
nobles and others to Popery, occafioned no ſmall 
commotions. Not content with having almoſt 
/ ſtarved the Proteſtant clergy, by with-holding their 
pitiful ſubſiſtence, ſhe, in 1566, entered into 1 
gue with Charles IX. of France, to extirpate the 
Proteſtant rehgion. She altered her conduct with 
reſpect to her brother, now earl of Murray, and 
his party who had fled into England; prepared to 
attaint them of trraſon; and took ſome ſteps to- 
wards the re- eſtabliſhment of Popery, as the na. 
tional religion. At laſt, her marriage with Both- 
wel, who, probably by her conſent, had murdered 
king Henry her huſband, iflued in the total loſs of 
her authority, and her flight into England, where, 
after twenty years imprifonment, ſhe was baſcly 
put to death by Eliſaberh's orders. 5 
| es VE. her infant fon, being enthroned in 
1567, his firft parliament eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant 
religion, as had been done in 1560; and enacted, 
that every king, at his cczonation, ſhould ſwear to 
maintain it. A civil war of about ſeven years con- 
tinuance, between the king's adherents and theſe 
of his mother, enſued, that involved the kingdom 
in the utmoſt confuſion. Sometimes the priſoners 
on both fides were barbarouſly hanged. When 
Morton, who was the fourth and the worſt of the 
Tegents, began to find himſelf in power, he, in 
convention of the privy council, and ſome of the 
leading clergy, got it enacted, to allow a =_ : 
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biſhops in the church, till the time of the king's 
majority. By ways and means, the aſſembly 1 572, 
vas perſuaded to conſent hereto, rather than pro- 


yoke the nobles to overturn their eſtabliſhment. 
But they circumſcribed the election of theſe eccle- 
fiaſtical dignitaries, and ſubjected their whole power 
to their ſemiannual general aſſembly. Archbiſhops 
of St Andrews and Glaſgow, and a biſhop of - 
Dunkeld, were immediately conſtituted. But Mor- 
ton, and his fellow nobles, took care to have a 
large ſhare of their revenues. Having depreſſed 
the queen's party, Morton, terribly oppreſſed the 
people, and eſpecially the clergy, By promiſes to 
affign them ſtipends in their reſpective pariſties, he 
extorted from them their rights to the thirds f 
the benefices, and often cauſed one miniſter ſerve 
four or five pariſhes, while himſelf took all the: ſti- 
pends but one. | | | 


After no ſmall ſtruggling, the ſerond book of 2 


diſcipline was finiſhed ; and the afſembly declared, 
that no ſtanding officer of the church, higher than 


a teaching preſbyter;” is warranted in fcripture. -- 
About 1580, James having taken the government 


of the nation into his own hands, but really under 
the direction of Stuart of Aubigne; his father's 


_couſin, now made earl of Lennox, or Stuart of = 


Ochiltree, now made earl of Arran. Both, for 
different ends; profeſſed great zeal for the Proteſtant. 


religion; Lennox, to mark the truth of his conver». 
fon from Popery, and the profligate Arran, to ruin 
Lennox, his rival favourite. To avert the danger 


of Popiſh conſpiracies, when. leagues were forming 


abroad, for the utter extirpation of the Proteftant 
race, James cauſed the national covenant to be 
trawn up, and he and his council. ſubſcribed it; 
and it was enacted by both church-and ſtate, that 
all the ſubjects ſhould do the ſame. Several acts 
vere made in favours of the church; and a plan 


of fifty preſbyteries was ſent by James, and his covn- 
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eil, to the aſſembly. It was not long after, when 
their zeal to put down the few biſhops, provoke 
the court againſt the clergy. The nobles taking of 
the king from under ha government of- Arran, 
procured them a temporary relief, and had not 
Adamſon, archbiſhop of St Andrews, perplexed 
them with his craft, he, and his epiſcopal brethren, 
had been excommunicated. - But no ſooner had 
James, by treachcrous perfidy, got rid. of theſe 
| » Gowry, who alone beniered, being be- 
headed, and the reſt fled into England, than he, 
in the parliament 1584, almoſt overturned their 
ſettlement. The king's ſupremacy in all cauſes was 
aſſerted. The refuſing to acknowledge the privy 
council, or pretending to exempt from civil auths- 
rity, things purely eccleſiaſtical ; the attempting to 
diminiſh the rights and privileges of the biſhops, 
who were one eſtate in parliament, were declared 
to be high treaſon. The holding of aſſemblies ec- 
-clefiaftical or civil, without the king's permiſſion or 
appointment; and the uttering from the pulpit, or 
otherwiſe, any falſe or ſcandalous reports, againſt 
the king, or his anceſtors, or miniſters, were pro- 
nounced capital crimes, All the clergy were: oom- 
manded, under pain of loſing their ſtipend, with- 
in forty days, folemnly to promiſe an obſervance 
of ſtatutes, and a 2 Sd to: their dioceſan 


a a biſhop. In conſequence hereof, the faithful part 


of the clergy were either perſecuted at home, or 
fled into England. The beſt of the nobles and mi- 
niſters, and, in a great meaſure, religion itſelf, v Was. 
driven out of the land. 

Next year, the exiles, aſſiſted by Eliſabeth, : re · 
turned from England with an armed force; and 
Arran was juftly tumbled down to his mean origi- 
nal. The nobles having recovered their own pri. 
vileges, neglected theſe of the church. With ſome 
difficulty, James got the general aſſembly to per 
mit che continuance ay; ops; 0 


1 
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great retrenchment of their power. The excom- 
munication of Adamſon by the ſynod of Fife, was 
declared null and void. Next year, all laws made 
in favours of the reformed religion, were confirm- 
ed and ratified. A ſevere law was made againſt 
the Jeſuites and trafficking prieſts, who began to 
ſwarm in the kingdom. The public revenues not 
being able to defray his majeſty's ordinary expence, 


the church - lands which had not been diſpoſed of 


by permanent claims, were annexed to the crown:z. 
and the tithes alone, with a houſe and glebe, were 
relerved for the maintenance of the clergy. This 
was, 2 fatal ſtroke to the power of the biſhops, 
whom almoſt every body now hated. Inſtigated: 
the Romith miſſionaries and king of Spain, 
untly, Errol, Crawford, and Maxwel, Popiſh 


lords, with the carl of Bothwel, the king's coutin, 
who afterwards became a Papiſt, conſpired againſt 


the king. This, together with the alarm which the. 
Spaniſh armada in 1588. had but lately, given, oc- 


caſioned a general awakening over the nation. The 
national covenant was renewed, with an additional 
dond ſuited to the times. The rebels: were taken: 


but a ſhort confinement was all the puniſhment 


that James would permit to be inflicted upon them. 


New plots, and repeated rebellions, and the mur- 


der of the earl of Murray by Huntly, were the ſole 
marks of their gratitude. | 
The care of the Preſbyterian clergy. having pre- 


ferved the nation in the utmoſt peace and order, 


while James broughthis queen from Denmark, he, 


in their general afſembly, paſſed the higheſt encomi- 


ums upon the form of their government and wor- 


fhip, as far ſuperior to theſe of any other Pro- 


deſtant church; and. promiſed to procure them a 


parliamentary ratification thereof, and of all their 


decleſiaſtical privileges; and to purge the land: 
from Jeſuites; and provide a ſuitable ſubſiſtence 


vor the miniſtry, This, together with archbiſhop- 
> | . — | A damſon 8 


Adamſon's death-bed ſubmiſſion to his excommy. 
nication, and ezrneſt cntreaty to have it relaxed, 
_ mightily encouraged the clergy. They ordered 
their ſecond book of diſcipline to be ſubſcribed by 
every one admitted into the paſtoral office. In 
1592, the parliament, in a plain and copious man- 
ner, eſtabliſhed Preſbyterian government; reſcind. 
ed or explained the Eraſtian acts of the parliament 
1584; butallowed of the continuance of patronage; 
and granted to the ſovereign more power in calling 
of the general aſſembly, than had been formerly 
exerciſed, Perhaps James; to gain the favour: of 
.the clergy, when\his lenity to the Popith lords, 
and his evident averſion to avenge the murder of 
the earl of Murray, had loſt him the hearts of his 
people; and when Bothwel the rebel was ſecretly 
ſupported by all the enemies of chancellor Mait- 
land, was prompted to this ſtep. It is certain, he 
immediately after began to exert himſelf for the in- 


troduction of Prelacy : and, had. not his fear of 


lofing the Engliſh crown diſſuaded, it is probable, 
his correſpondence with the. pope, about the end 


of the century, had iflued in his reconcilement to 


Rome. The clerical appointment of a ſtanding 
committee, to take care of the church in her cri- 
tical circumſtances, their refuſal to relax the ex- 


communication of the Popiſh lords, without ſome 


apparent repentance; their taking the part of Da- 
- vid Black, in his reſuſal to have bis deCirine judged 
by the privy council; with a mob raiſed by ſome 
courtiers at Edinburgh, and charged to the mini- 
ſters account, alienated James from the Preſpyte- 
rians. By flattery, by preſents, by promiſes of 
larger ſtipends to the indigent, by perplexing que- 


ſtions, and by packed aſſemblies, and the like, he 
laboured in overturning their church. The bulk 


of the clergy agreed to part with ſeveral of their 


2 to abſolve the Popiſh lords; to admit 


' Gfry-one of their number to repreſent chem in par- 


by 
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lament, officiate as conſtant moderators in prefby» 
teries or ſynods ; and, in fine, ſome of them, in the 
next century, to commence epitcppal lords. 

In the Netherlands, the light of the goſpel made 


conſiderable progreſs, by the labours of both the 


Lutheran preachers and the Reformed. The la- 
bours of the infuriated. or fantaſtical Anabaptiſts, 
to ſpread their whims along with it, no doubt re- 
tarded its fucceſs. Moreover, the Spaniards here, 
25 at home, by the terrors of the inquiſition, and 
perſecution of different forms, obliged multitudes 
to renounce the Proteſtant religion, or loſe their 
liberty and life. During the government of 
Charles V. about fifty thouſand were murdered on 
the ſcore of religion. After his death, thirty-fix 
thouſand are ſaid to have been murdered in fix 
years, or as others, an hundred thouſand in fif- 
teen. It is moreover affirmed, that five or ſix 
hundred thouſand fled their native country, and 
diſperſed themſelves through Germany, Switzer 
and, England, and other 1 The greateſt 
part of the Netherlands, infinite ſtrugglings 
vith the Spanifh power and cruelty, fainted, and 
ſubmitted to the continuance of Popery. 

It was otherwiſe with the northern part of the 
country, now called the United Provinces, or Hol. 
land. After abcnt thirty-five years gradual re- 
ceiving of the truth, they, in 1561, publiſhed 
their Confeſſion of faith; and about five years af- 
ter, in 1566, entirely rejected the papal and Spa- 


niſh yoke. While they continued ſubject to 


Spain, they called themſelves, the Aſſociates of the 
brethren of the Auguſtan Confeſſian, as the Spaniards 
reckoned the Luthcrans better ſubjects than the 
Hugonots in France. After throwing off the Spa- 
miſh yoke, the Dutch for a time heſitated between 
the Lutheran and Calviniſt principles; but at laſt, 
in 1971, declared themſelves for the latter. The 
var they had commenced with the Spaniards for the 
"7 
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fake of their religion and liberty, did not properly ir 
end till 1648, after it had laſted, though with ſome 
intermiffions, about eighty years. | 
- In Bohemia, the remains of the Taborites were 
more inclined to the doctrines, worſhip, and go- 
vernment of the Reformed church; but the re. 
liques of the Calixtines inclined rather to the 
Lutheran. Both parties, by Chriſtian miſflives, 
and otherwiſe, encouraged that people in the 
work of the Lord. By means of Lewis and Fer. 
dinand their kings, and their agents, multitudes 
of them, eſpecially about 1523, 1535, 1547, and 
1549, ſuffered death, baniſhment, or other per- 
fecution ; but the emperors Maximilian and Ro- 
dolf, being of an humane and gentle diſpoſition, 
they increaſed under their reigns; and, in the end 
of the century, made a conſiderable figure among 
the Proteſtant churches. 
Many of the followers of Huſs had, in the 
former century, fpread- themſelves into Poland. 
Hence, in 1500, the nobles of Higher Poland de- 
manded the uſe of the cup in the euchariſt for the 
people. As early as 1523, ſundry Lutheran and 
Zuinglian preachers ſpread the goſpel in that king- 
dom. Nor was king Sigiſmund, though inſtigated 
by the pope, very zealous againſt them. About 
1548, ſundry of the Bohemian brethren, when 
perſecuted at home, fled thither, and preached the 
goipel. Sigiimund ſtill winked at them. Liſma- 
nin, who afterwards ',:*came a Socinian, Stancar, 
and Cruciger, were the firſt reformers of Lower 
Poland. In 1555, the Bohemians and Zuinglr 
ans commenced their union into one body, in the 
fynods of Chrencick and Gulochow, and finiſhed 
it in that of Coſminick. Theſe had no ſooner 
coaleſced into one, than they laboured to procure 
an un on with the Lutherans. Articles of confe- 
deracy were formed and agreed upon, at Sendo. 
mir in 1570, and ratilxd in the general * of 
| raco, 
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Cracow, in 1572 and 1576; and of Thorn, in 


jay much regard to the agreement. As ſeveral of 
the biſhops favoured the reformed, Sigiſmund II. 
who, to pleaſe the Papiſts, ſometimes iſſued forth 
ſevere edicts againſt them, which he took care never 
to execute, had leſs difficulty in procuring them 
various privileges; which, after his death, were 
eſtabliſhed by the general diet of the kingdom, 
and ſolemnly confirmed by king Henry in 1574. 
After the death of Melancthon, the reformed 
gained ground in Pruſſia; and there founded a 
number of flouriſhing churches, which continue 
to this day. 5 : Eh 

Some Waldenſes and Huſſites had carried the 
amp of the goſpel into Hungary and Tranſylvania. 
By the writings of Luther, which were eagerly 
ſought for and read, and by the labours of Cyriac, 
and others of his followers, multitudes were con- 
rerted from the grrors of Rome. Matthias Devay, 
and others, introduced the doctrines, of Zuinglius 
and Calvin. About 1 550, Szegedin, and other Calvi- 
niſts, propagated them in a ſtill more open manner. 
Hereupon the Lutherans kindled flames of conten- 
tions, that are not quenched to this day. Lewis 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, and a furious per- 
ſecutor, with many of the Popiſh biſhops, being 
cut off in the fatal battle of Mohatz or Mobacz, in 
1526; Mary queen-dowager, whom her brother 
the emperor, in 1530, ſent to govern the Low- 
Countries, reliſhed the reformation ; and moſt of 
be nobles, from a covetous deſire of the epiſcopal 
realth, joined in it. The Proteſtant preachers 
bad remarkable ſucceſs. In 1546, the Lutherans, 
n their ſynod, adhered to the Confeſſion of Augſ- 
burg; and the Reformed, in 1 566, ſolemnly admit- 
ed the Helvetic, as their eccleſiaſtical ſtandard of 
th. The Tranſylvanians, in 1562, publiſhed a 
Confeſſion of their own. | 5 


10. But the Lutherans were too bigotted to 
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| Form of Concord, the churches of Naſſaw, Hanay, 


' preſented, ſealed, and applied to bejievers. But 
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Ianburg, Anhault, and other places in Germany, 
deſerted the Lutheran communion, and joined the 
Reformed, as the Palatinate had done before. A. 
bout 1 536, Hardenberg, an admirer of -MelanQhy 
attempted to introduce Calviniſm into the church 
of Bremen. He was baniſhed on that account: bu 
towards the concluſion of the century, that church 
became one of the Reformed. About the ſame 
time the great Hemmingius, and other diſciples of 
Melancthon, thought to introduce the reformed re- 
ligion into Denmark; but the Lutheran party, ſe. 
conded by Chriſtiern IV. diſconcerted their plan, 
and fruſtrated their endeavours. ' | 


In ſeveral reſpects the reformed churches dif 
fered from the Lutheran. The Lutherans main- 
rained, That our Saviour's body and blood are cor- 
porally preſent in, with, and under the bread and 
wine, in the ſacrament of the ſupper, and are cor: 

rally received by every communicant. The Re- 
Roland inſiſted, That theſe elements are only {ſigns 
and ſymbols, whereby his body and blood are re- 


their divines were not uniform in their explications 
of this tenet. The Lutherans infiſted, That God's 
decree relative to mens everlaſting ſtate, is founded 
upon his foreſight of, and regard to their perſonal 
qualitics, ſentiments, and conduct. The Reforme 
maintained, That though God's decree fixes an in 
ſeparable connection between the means and en 
detween final unbelief and everlaſting puniſhmen 
between preſent holineſs and future happineſs, i The i 
the execution thereof; yet the decree itſelf is found 
ed on his own wiſe and independent will. The Iu 
therans retained images in-churches for inſtruction tad 
of the people, exorciſms in baptiſm, and many othaom*c 
rites 3 which the Reformed generally . 


ius was altered to the better, by Calvin, in 
reſpects. Zuinglius allowed the magiſtrate 
oſpirituat fupremacy'in'rhe church, and of a dif- 
ſerence of order or rank; though not of office, 
mong Chriſtian paſtors; Calvin. maintained, that 
that thefchurck is a body of herſelf; in nature and 


zuin 


d whieh ought to be governed by her elders teach- 


zelt on to- Chriſty ascher ſupreme Head: and he 
allowed the magiſtrate little more than a power to 

de for what relates to her outward concerns. 
Zuinglius thought the ſacramental elements were 
bur naked ſigns; and that a pious rememb*ance of 
dif Chriſt's ſufferings; anda ſolemn profeſſion of our 
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un- fith in kim, is the whole werk required in com- 


or- nuncating. Calvin acknowledged a real but ſpi- 
and I ritual preſence of Chriſt! in the elements; ſo that 
cor · alli the believing communicants become truly par- 


Re- MW dkers of Chriſt's body; bolod, and benefits. Hence 


gm ſeme thought his doctrine differed but little from 
ve. thav of Luther; though it is certain, it differed 
Bu widely from that eſtabliſhed in the Lutheran church. 
iom it doth not appear; that Zuinglius, any more than 
Luther, taught any thing concerning the abſolute na- 
ure of predeſtination. Calvin zealonfly maintain 
&, that God; of his mere good pleaſure, predeſti- 
nated ſome angels and men to everlaſting happineſs, 
w the praiſe of the glory of his goodneſs and grace; 
and others to eternal miſery, to be for their ſin in- 
flicted, - to the praife of the glory of his juftice: 
The introduction of this tenet met with no ſmall 
Opofitiory in Switzerland. Calvin alſo revived the 
leiprure-difeipline"of the church, which Zuinglius 
tio lad neglected ; and with ne ſmall trouble, reſtored 
othei communication of the obſtinate, e 
r 74-4 0 
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Tus plan of doctrine and diſcipline introduced by 


orm diſtinct from and independent on the ſtate, 


weies and ſynods, properly ſubordinated, and ſub- 


{yſtems of divinity, in that period. But it is now 


the magiſtrates ſo much power, that the exerciſe of 


> 


| F: | 
of the ſcandalous and profane from the ſacrament, 
% . ⁊ĩ · ¹m 'am. 7 . 
Ihe doctrines of Calvin relative to the euchariſt, 
the decrees of God, the natural inability of men to 
perform what is ſpiritually good, Chriſt's dying for 
particular perſons, the omnipotence of God's ſaving 
influences in effectual calling, and the unfailing 
perſeverance of the ſaints in their gracious ſtate and 
nature, were adopted- by all the Reformed churches 
of Germany, Switzerland, France, Britain, Ireland, 
Holland, Poland, Hungary, Cc. as is evident from 
their eccleſiaſtical Con „and their approven 


become too faſhionable for the Reformed clergy, 
perfidiouſly to profeſs their ſolemn adherence to, 
or to ſabſcribe theſe Confeſſions, at their licence, 
ordination, or otherwiſe ; while they believe, and, 
as they have opportunity, teach the reverſe of the 
doctrine therein contained, on the above topics. 
The form of worſhip in the Reformed churches 
was not uniform in every point. Moſt of them re- 
tained the obſervance of — ſuperſtitious ſeaſons, 815 
and other dregs of the Romiſh cup. The Epiſcopa- 43 
lians of England and Ireland were peculiarly addi 2 
ed to ſuch ſuperſtition, Their manner of worſhip ſo, 


was ſo ſimilar to the Roman, that pope Pius offered to iſt 


Eliſabeth to ratify it, if ſhe would but acknowledge mY 
herſelf and her kingdom to be his ſpiritual ſubjects. Tai 
While the Epiſcopalians kneel at the Lord's table, phy 
the French Proteſtants ſtand ; and the other Re- vv 
formed fit, as Chriſt and his diſciples did. In go- 
vernment, the Epiſcopalians almoſt entirely reſemble 
the Papiſts; only the King ſuſtains the place of his 
Holineſs ; and they have ſcarce any diſcipline at all. 
In all the other Reformed churches, the Preſbyte- 
rian government and diſcipline were adopted; but 
moſt of the foreigners, eſpecially the Swils, allowed 


diſcipline was too ofteneither ſtopped, or renderedin- 
op or wal 
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M&tnal. The Scotch mode of worſhip, and form of 
diſcipline and government, was more pure and ſcrip- 
tural than that of Geneva itſelf, which was a kind 
0 

ue extenſive fame of Calvin, and his companions,- 
for learning; his eſtabliſhment of a famous acade- 
my at Geneva, which drew thither ſtudents from 
every quarter, who, on their return; carried home 
with them the knowledge of and a reliſh for his pla , 
of doctrine, "worſhip; difcipline, and government; 
together with the ſcriptural and rational manner in 
which he, and Beza his fucceflor, in teaching theo- 
logy, explained their ſentiments, appear to have 
had a powerful influence in ſo many churches ad- 
opting the Calvinian model. It is eaſy to ſee, that 
many of the Reformed churches were furniſhed 
with better means to repreſs their unruly members 
than the Lutheran. It is certain, the goſpel, eſpe- 
cially in the firſt ſpread thereof, had a remarkable 


influence in enlightening the minds, reforming the 


lives, and warming the hearts of multitudes. 


Almoſt all the Reformed doctors of note, were 


zealous promoters of learning; and had been more 
ſo, had not the rage of many diſputes with the Pa- 
iſts and Lutherans, and ſometimes among them- 
elves, exhauſted much of their time and ſpirits. 
Zuinglius, indeed, had no high eſteem of philoſo- 
phy; but he had few followers on that topic: and 
perhaps it was merely the pitiful philoſophy of his 
own times that he undervalued. Profeſſors of phi: 
loſophy were eſtabliſhed at Geneva, and in the other 


academies belonging to the Reformed. But the ſyſtem 


of Ariſtotle was almoſt all they taught; except that 
ſome doctors of Baſil preferred the notions of Ra- 
mus. The knowledge of languages was cultivated 
to ſuch a degree, that Buchanan, Calvin, Beza, and 


others, wrote Latin equal to that of the Auguſtin 


age. Zuinglius, Bullinger, Oecolampadius, Muſ- 
8 O 2 culus, 
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culus, but eſpecially, Mercer, Calvin, Deza, Junius, 
and others, publiſhed commentaries on the ſcrip. 
res of conſiderable ,mexit. Zuinglius wrote a 

ind of theological ſyſtem, concerning true and 
Faſſe religion. But Calvin's Inſtitutiant, ſo oft revi. 
_ fed by himſelf, held the ſame place among the Re. 
formed, as Melancthon's Common places did among 
the Lutherans. Vaſt numbers followed his example 
in forming ſyſtems; but theſe of Muſculus, Mar. 
tyr, Piſcator, Paræus, and Junius, were the moſt 
noted. The various Confe flions of the Reformed 
churches in Switzerland, France, England, Scot- 
land, Holland, with the Palatine Catechiſm, and 
Others, may alſo be conſidered as abbreviated ſy- 
ſtems. The Reformed divines were ſo buſied in the 
ſpiritual warfare, that except what we have in Per- 
kins, Teling, and ſome few others, we have no va- 
luable exhibition of moral theology in this period; 6 
It is to be regretted, that towards the end of the Wl eſpe. 
century, the Jeſuites had got the Reformed doctor: ¶ into 
decoyed from the fimplieity of Zuinglius and Cal. 5 
vin, to follow them, in their diſputes, through the 
bewildering wilds and ſenſeleſs ſubtleties of Ari- 
ſtotle, and the ſchoolmen. | 


The Reformed divines laboured with no ſmall 
ardour to eſtabliſh an union with the Lutheran 
church: but the doors thereof, Melancthon and 
his diſciples excepted, were generally too bigotied 
to encourage the leaſt hopes of it. Many of them 
conſidered the Reformed as worſe than the Papiſts, 
and hence ſhifted their alliance, when they courted 
that of the French king. The conference at Mar- 
purg, in 1529, rather covered than extinguiſhed 
the flame of contention between them: After the 
death of Zuinglius in 1531, Bucer of Strafburg, 8 
man exceſſively addicted to peace and harmonp, la- 

boured for ſeveral years, at Wittemberg, and _ | 
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places, to promote this union, ' Though he pre- 
ferred the Zuinglian doctrine, yet he perſuaded a 
great part of the divines in Upper or South Ger- 
many, to ſubmit to the Lutheran communion; aud 

a kind of unien was agreed upon in the conference 
at Wittemberg in 1536. Even the Swiſs divines, 
ho were more ſteady than Bucer, were ſoon after 
upon the point of uniting, had not Luther, inſtiga- 
ted, it ſeems, by Amſdor, publiſhed his Confeſſion 
of faith, in which he declared ſo expreſsly againſt- 
the doctrine of Zuinglius, as to put an end te all 
orf temiletesse. 
After the death of Luther, who was toe liberal 
of his virulent abuſe, for the work of healing of 
breaches, Melancthon and Calvin, two dear and 
intimate friends, applied themſelves to forward the 


. ec 


a- union; and Calvin's explication of the preſence of 
d, Chriſt in the ſacrament, bid fair to encourage it, 
he Wl eſpecially as he had brought the divines of Zurich - 
rs into his views. But Melanéthon, whoſe courage 
al. (at any time was unequal to arduous undertakings, 
he as at this very time perſecuted with all the virulent 
ri · ¶ rage of tongues and pens, by his bigotted brethren. 
Meanwhile, Weſtphal paſtor of Hamburg, in 1552, 
I aaulted, with fury almoſt infernal,. the act of 
all MW agreement between the churches of Geneva and 
an Switzerland, relative to the doctrine of the cucha- 
pd Wl rick. Calvin anſwered him with too much warmth, 
ed W though he concealed: his name. Both had their 
em Wl defenders; and ſo the breach was widened, Cat- 
ts, in's opinion concerning the abſoluteneſs of the 
et vine decrees, was: improven as an additional 
ar- Wl ground of difference; and to this day, the Luthe- 
ed W Fans horridly miſrepreſent and reproach the Reſorm- 
be ed on this head. This part of the diſpute was open- 
„a ud by the great Zanchy, a learned Italian; profefior. 
la- of divinity at Straſburg, and addicted to the op-. 
zer Lions of Calvin, in 156; and thereafter carried on 
es, Wl vith great warmth, and ſometimes. with-irreverent 
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and barbareus rage, by the diſputants on either 
ſide. Zanchy, who greatly diſliked theological 
ſtrife, after ſuffering no ſmall perſecution, retired 
from Straſburg. - £5 pore Toe fa: wn 
After the death of Melancthon, his diſciples la. 
boured to promote an union with the Reforined; 
and for that end, repreſented the opinions of the 
Swiss doctors on the points of difference, as to- 
Jerable,. if not true. This drew upon them a perſe- 
cution from their bigotted brethren, eſpecially in 
Saxony; and occaſioned the impoſition of the Tor- 
| Far Form Concord, which ſtill ſtands as a fixed 

bar in the way of any proper unition. The diffe. 
Fence relative to the preſence of our Saviour's bo- 
dy and blood in the euchariſt, opened a large ficld 
of controverſy relative to the communication of 
the properties of his divine nature to his human; 
and concerning the nature and uſe of the ſacra- 
ments. That relative to the decrees of God, open- 
ed a large field of debate relative to human liberty, 
divine foreknowledge, fate and neceſſity, the ex- 
tent of God's love to mankind, the benefits ariſing 
from Chriſt's mediation, the influence of God's 
grace upon mens hearts, the perſeverance of the 


Jaints, Ge. The difference relative to rites of wor- 


ſhip, occaſioned not a few diſputes concerning 
things indifferent, and the lawfulneſs of yielding to 
the adverſaries of truth therein, the extent of Chri- 
ſtian liberty in the worthip and ſervice of God, and 
the retaining of that which has the appearance of 
ſuperſtition. „ 
The Reformed church was alfo plagued with in- 
ternal diſputes, though not ſo much as their Luthe- 
ran neighbours. In Geneva, Calvin was troubled 
with a Fe of Libertines, much the ſame as our De- 
iſts. They, at leaſt Gruet their chief, denied the 
divinity of the Chriſtian religion, the immortality 
of the ſoul, and the difference between good and 
evil; and rejected with diſdain the peculiar doc 
| : Ulnes 
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About the ſame time, Pockeſius, Ruffus, Quin- 
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uines of the goſpel : on account whereof; he was 
condemned to death by the magiſtrates, in 15 50. 
But theſe deſerve not to be reckoned among Chri- 
ſians. Caſtalio, a teacher of the public ſchool at 
Geneva, in the moſt abuſive manner, railed at Cal - 
vin a doctrine of the divine decrees; and on that 
account was depofed from his office. The magi- 
ſtrates of Baſil received him, and made him their 
or of Greek. Bolſec, a French monk and 
yfician, who pretended to come to Geneva for 
the ſake of religion, in 1551, after public worſhip, 
railed before the aſſembly, in the moſt virulent 
manner, at the doctrine of abſolute predeſtina- 
tionz and on that account was caſt into pri- 
ſon. This drew upon Calvin the reſentment of 
james Bourgogne, a great man, into whofe favour 


Bolſec had mightily inſinuated himſelf. Nor is it 


to be wondered, that Caſtalio and Bolſec loaded 
him with the vileſt reproaches. 


Py and others, who, I ſuppoſe, were either Ger- 


man Aaabaptiſts, or the remains of the ſociety of 


the Free Spirit, formed a fect called the Libertines, 
or the Spiritual Brethren and Siſters. They ſpread 
themſelves into ſeveral of the Reformed churches; 
and in France were protected by the queen of Na- 
varre. It is ſaid, they maintained God to be the 
fole operating cauſe in the human mind, and the 
immediate author of all human actions; that men 


could not therefore properly ſin ; that religion con- 


fiſts in union with God-; that all who obtain this, 
by intenſe meditation, may indulge themſelves in 
their natural inclinations as they pleaſe, &c. But 


it is to be remembered, that this account comes fi om. 
the hand of their enemies. 


In Holland, England, Palatinate, and ſome other 


places, it occaſioned no ſmall debate, whether the 
governing power of the church be lodged by Chriſt, 

in ** own. officers. and courts, as his ſpiritual 
2 kingdom; 
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kingdom; or whether the civil | magiſtrate has the 
right of modelling her external government and 
diſeipline. Edward, and eſpecially Henry and Eli. 
ſabeth, pretended to rule over the Engliſti and Lriſn 
churches, as their head, in place ot the pontiff: 
and to this day, the Britifh ſovereign has the ſame 
ſupreme power in the Epiſcopal churches, and is az 
much head of the two houſes of the clerical eonvo. 
cation, as of the houſes of parliament. Nor have 
the chief magiſtrates of Switzerland, Palatinate, 
Holland, and ſome other places, ſeemed unambi- 
tious of a fimilar power. To deprive that church 
of the power of excommunication, and perhaps, 
to juſtify the princes frequent changing of the re- 
ligion of that country, Eraſtus, a phyſician of 
Heidelberg, and others, towards the end of the 


century, ſtrenuouſly contended, that all the go- 


verning — of the church is lodged in the hand 
of the ſupreme magiſtrate; and that ſhe has no 
power of diſcipline, but all is veſted in the ſove- 
xeign. The Scotch clergy, as has been evinced,. 
Ipent the latter part of the century, in almoſt per- 
petual ſtruggles againſt the entrance of dioceſan 
* en and the Eraſtian power of the king 
over the church. | TOES, 
Meanwhile, there were violent eonteſts in Eng- 
land, concerning the modes of worfhip,. and the 
Form of church-government. During the Marian. 
(perſecution, not a few of the Englith preachers 
had been obliged to flee their country. The Lu- 
therans denied them any refuge, becauſe of their 
difference in opinion. The Swiſs, and others of 
the Reformed, kindly admitted them. The view 
of the manner of worſhip at Geneva, and other 
places, convinced many of them, of the impropsi- 
ety of ſeveral of the Engliſh cexemonies, etained 
under Edward. Even in their exile, Cox, and his 
_ partiſans, adhered as tenaciouſſy to theſe reliques of 
Satan fuperſtition, as if the whole: fubftance of 
| 4 - xeligiop 
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religion had conſiſted therein. At Frankfort, they, 
in the moſt unchriſtian, and even villanous man- 
ger, perſecuted Knox, Goodman, and others, fog 
their, nonconformity; and got ſome of them dri- 
yen from the place. When theſe exiles yeturned 
home, after Mary's death, they found Eliſabeth 
der ſucceflor bent upon maintaining as much of 
the Romith ſuperſtition, as could conſiſt with a 
Proteſtant” name; and even to bring the Engliſty 
worſhip nearer to the Roman, than it had been 
under Edward her brother. She had a paſſionate 
fondneſs for images, and retained them in her pri- 
ate chapel. She thanked her chaplain, who 
preached in defence of the corporal preſence of 
Chriſt in the ſacrament ; and ordered her biſhops 
to ſtrike out of the liturgy of Edward, whatever 
appeared 7 thereto, or that might offend 
the pope, or hinder the Papiſts from cordial join- 
ing. She had almoſt prohibited clerical marriages, 
In fine, ſhe delighted in the gaudy pomp of wor- 
tip, relative to veſtments, and other rites, and in 
obliging mens conſciences, 'that were tender, to 
crouch under the weight of her ſpiritual ſupre- 
Such as reliſhed a more fimple and ſcriptural 
manner of ſerving God, and who began to be call - 
ed Puritant, in a way of contempt, were grieved 
to ſee ſo much of the dregs of Popery retained; 
while the Papalins rejoiced thereat, as a happy to- 
ken of the nation's future return to the. Catholic 
church. Some of them earneſtly deſired to have 
doch worſhip and government modelled. in the Ge- 
nevan manner. But the greater part would have 
deen glad to be freed from an approbation, of what 
they judged, either ſimply, or circumſtantially ſin- 
ful; as the wearing of the papal veſtments, when 
officiating in the public worſhip. of God; and beg- 
ed to be indulged on this head. But though about 
our fifths of the people were wholly deſtitute of 


paſtors, 
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paſtors, and the moſt part of the kingdom was pe- 


riſhing in Heathen ignorance and immorality, Eli. 
fabeth, and her affiſtant biſhops, parneularly Par. 
ker and Whitgift, did not regard the eternal dam- 
nation of millions, ſo much as the loſs of a Romiſh 
trifle, or the appearance of yielding to a ſcrupulons 
confcience. About a third part of the preachers 
in England, and theſe generally the beſt, were fi- 
lenced, and otherwiſe FR becauſe they 
profeſſed their diſlike of 
nons, inſtrumental muſic in divine worſhip, obſer- 
vance of holy -days dedicated to ſaints, lay - baptiſm, 
uſe of the croſs, and of god fathers and godmothers 
in baptiſm, kneeling in receiving of the euchariſt, 
bowing at the mention of the name Jeſus, marriage 
by the ſymbolical ring, public reading of the Apo- 
crypha, inſtead of the word of God; and for ſcru- 
pling to wear ſugplices, cornered caps, and the like, 
when officiating in public worſhip. Barrow, Green- 
wood, and Penry, were condemned and executed, 
though they teſtificd their loyalty to the laſt. They 
ſuffered in a pious and Chriſtian manner. To the 
honour of archbiſhop Grindal, biſhop Jewel, and 
ſome others, it muſt be recorded, that they deteſt- 
ed fuch unchriſtian perfecution. . 
Many, at leaſt of theſe Puritans, could not per- 
ſuade themſelves, that biſhops are, by the authority 
of Chriſt, ſuperior in office to ordinary paſtors. 
But as the Engliſh parliament conſidered the bi- 
mops, as merely of -human' inſtitution, and mere 
_ creatures of the ſovereign, whom he might ſet up 
or pull down, as he pleaſed, there was little con- 
troverſy on this head, till about 1588, when Ban- 
croft, afterwards archbifhop of Canterbury, dared 
to maintain, that, by Chriſt's authority, biſhops are 
ſuperior in office to preſbyters; and in conſe- 
quence hereof, to maintain, that preſbyters can 
have no regular ordination but by a bithop; and 
that ſuch as are otherwiſe ordained, are e 
1 8 = Romi 
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Romiſh prieſts, and leſs proper adminiſtrators in 
che worſhip of God. When ſuch impertinent ſtuff 
vas in vogue, and when, while no ſmall lenity was 
exerciſed towards the Papiſts, and even trafficking 


prieſts, pious and learned preachers were deprived, 


filenced, baniſhed, impriſoned, or hanged, for 
oppoſing Romiſh trifles ; no wonder ſome, as the 
Browniſts, ſeparated from the Engliſh church, as, 
in their view, a limb of Antichriſt. Eliſabeth, and 
her biſhops, thought the inquiſition too infamous 
to be introduced into England: but ſhe erected a 
iimilar judicature, by the name of the High Com- 
nion, which, by torture, obliged men to confeſs 


what they pleaſed, and fined and impriſoned them 


at diſcretion. Beza, and others of the Reformed 
divines abroad, partially informed by Eliſabeth's 
creatures, and ſtrongly inclined to eccleſiaſtical 
union, in ſome miſſives, repreſented the above-men- 
tioned reliques of ſuperſtition, as an inſufficient 


reaſon of mens depriving the church of their la- 


bours. Such fraudulently procured, or ſoft ex- 
preflions, were improven by the queen, and her bi- 
ſhops, as an encouragement to perſecute the ſcru- 
plers, who were otherwiſe minded. 
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The. hiftory- of the-eaflern churches. - 


HE Greek church continued in much the 
: ſame wretched: condition, as in the preceding 
period. Thougb ſome who traded with the Euro- 
peans, - or who filled honourable poſts in the Otto- 
man court, were men of genius; and though, it 
ſeems, one Monolax had founded an academy of 
learning at Conſtantinople, yet the bulk of the 
Greeks were ſunk in groſs ignorance. , They till 
retained their implacable hatred of the Romiſh 
church; and none hated her more heartily, than 
theſe who had been liberally educated at Rome. 
The Papiſts founded a few wretched congregations 
in the iſlands of the Archipelago; but neither the 
Greeks, nor their Turkiſh maſters, allowed the 
miſſionaries to extend their ſpiritual juriſdiction. 
About 1630, great hopes were conceived of a re- 
concitiation of the Greeks to the Papal church. 
Urban VIII. called to his aſſiſtance a number of 
perſons, eminent in the Grecian and other orien- 
tal learning. The wiſeſt of theſe counſellors laid 
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it down as a preliminary of ſuch a difficult negoci- 
p that the Greeks, and other eaſtern Chri- 
ſtians, ſhould be indulged in every point, former- 
y denied by the Romith miffionaries3- and that no 
aeration ſhould-be made in their: doctrine, or ri- 
tual of worthip. Proceeding upon this plan, Al- 
utius, Moriuus, Galanus, Lucas: Holſtenius, A- 
braham Bechellenſis, and others, in a variety of 
auborate productions, pretended to demonſtrate, 
ae that the Greeks; Neſtorians, and Monophyſites, 
nad net really differed fromithe Romiſh church, 
except- in the uſe of a few'ceremonies, and in the 
uſe of ſome uncommon: phrafes peculiar to the 
Many of the oriental: doctors, eſpecially Cyril 
Duear, patriarch of Conſtantinople, a man of 
extenſive learning and piety, who had travelled 
through a-confiderable” part of Earope, and was 
aquaimted with the doctrine, worſhip, and go- 
rerament of both Popiſh and Proteſtant churches, 
vary oppoſed thefe artful attempts to fubject 
their people to Rome. Cyril intended, if poſſible, 
render the doctrines of his church more von- 
formable to the goſpel · ſimplicity, and ſomewhat 
imilar to theſe eſtabliſfled in Holland: or England. 


he Jeſuites, ſeconded bythe French ambaſſador, and 
dme perfidious- Greeks, perſecuted him; and, at 
aſt; by the help of falfe witneſſes, got him con- 
demned as a traitor to the Ottoman government, 
m 1638, and Cyril biſhop of Berea, who had been 
e principal tool in the late patriarch's murder, 
ſudſtiruted in his place. He openly declaring him- 
Hf a friend of the Romans, a reconcilement of 


re- de two churches was firmly expected. But the 
ch. lat vengeance of Heaven quickly brought this 
of berñdious murderer to an untimely end, as a trai- 
en · ¶ vr to the Turkith empire; and Parthenius, a moſt 
laid 


alous oppofer of the Romaniſts, was advanced 
Vol. II. e 


Rendered by this means extremely odious at Rome, 
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in his ſtead. Since which, ſcarce any further a4, 


tants made it evident —_— „that their antagoniſt 


| ſaid, they are more mildly treated by their Turkiſh 
maſters. They all hold the word of God for 


_ eſpecially on the head of ceremonies, and con- 
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premacy, and his pretence to infallibility; or to 
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tempt has been made by the ponrifical Party, to gain 
orer the Greeks. 

As che Romiſts and Reformed engaged in a 
warm conteſt, whether the Greek church had be. 
lie ved tranſubſtantiation, and ſome other fancies 
of Rome, both parties procured certificates from 
the eaſt in their favour. Proteſtant diſpu- 


had procured many of with bribes, from 
indigent Greeks, or from ſuch as had conceived 
a diſguſt at their brethren and had procured 
others by a Jeſuitical diſguiſing of the Popiſh te. 
nets, and impoſing on the poor Greeks, whoſe 
learning was but ſmall. ' It alſo appeared, that the 
Popiſh doctors forged books for their purpoſe; 
or cauſed the productions of ſome pitiful depend- 
ant of their own, paſs under the name of ſome ve: 
nerable doctor of Greece. Moreover, it is 
bable, that the Greeks, ſeveral ages ago, had 
* — fancy fimilar to tranſubſtantiation; and that 
or r of Rome have borrowed from Aquinas, 

n from the late Popiſh miſſionaries, the 
manner of expreſſing it. | 

In this eighteenth century, the Greeks continue 
in much the ſame condition as before: only it is 


che ſole ſupreme ſtandard of faith and manners; 
but they allow too much authority to the deciſions 
of their fathers, and of the fix general councils of 
Nice, Epheſus, Chalcedon, and Conſtantinople, 


demnation of heretics. They deteſt the papal ſu- 


give di penſations to ſin, or pardons thereof; and 
theſe in Leſſer Aſia excommunicate him once every 
year. They rejet tranſubſtantiation; ; the ſacrifice 
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dont communicates ; conſecration of the elements 
by whiſpering, This is my body, over them; adora- 
tion of them, or carrying them about in religious 
proceſſion; | communicating only in bread, and 
ung unleavened wafers inſtead of it; together with 
human ſatisfactions of divine juſtice for ſin; the 
purgatorial ſtate of departed fouls ; the pretending 
confirmation, marriage, ordination, - and ex- 
wemeunttion,'to: be ſacraments; the impoſition of 
derical celibate; the fixing of clerical ordinations 
tothe Ember weeks; the pretence: to an indelible 
character of prieſthood; the making or uſing of 
molten or graven images, and all images of divine 
perſons; and many of them allow no images at all 
in churches. They recommend auricular confeſ- 
fon of fins four times a- year; but do not inſiſt for 
a full confeſſion as neceflary to pardon; and ſome 
do not inſiſt on any ſuch confeflion. - They deteſt 
many of the papal rites relative to holy 
veſtments, feſtivals, and the like; they abhor the 
multiplication, idleneſs, and profligacy of the 


Romiſh monks, and have none but the rule of 


StBafil for theſe of their own: They have four 
liturgies, - or modes of public worſhip, eſpecially 
the euchariſt, viz. theſe of St James, Chryſoſtom, 


Baſil, which is principally eſteemed, and Gregory 


the Great. They deteſt the court of inquiſition, 
and all perſecution upon the account of religion , 
but this laſt only holds, where the civil govern- 
ment is not in their handſses. 
' Befides what is common to them and other Chri- 
ſtian churches, they believe that the Holy Ghoſt pro- 
ceeds only from the Father, though it is by the Son; 


hat painted images of angels and ſaints may be 


adored, in order to worſhip God by them; that an- 
gels and ſaints, particularly the bleſſed Virgin, 
are our aſſiſtant interceſſors with God; that 
Chriſt after his death deſcended to hell, though 
ve know not the end of his ſo doing; that the ob- 
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ſervanee of fafts and ba fafs, particularly of Jen, 
is à binding rule of morality ; that -Chriſtians 
ought ſtill to ahſtain from things ſtrangled and 
blood; that e ought to abſerve feſtivals in ho- 
nour of the more diſtinguithed ſaints; that bap 
tiſm is of abſolute neceſſity to ſalvation, and 0 
may be adminiſtered, when needful, by dais of 
either ſex, and ought to be adminiſtered by a triple 
dipping of the perſon baptized; that clergymen 
ought never to take more than one wife, or lay, 
men more than two in ſucceſſion, unleſs the two 
have both died childlefs ere he was quite forty 
years of age; that the departed fouls of ſaints reft 
in a middle ſtate called paradiſe till the day of 
judgment, and are profited by our prayers and ob- 
lation of alms for them. Not a few of them be- 
lieve, that by performing imperfe& works as well 
as we can, we draw the gracious influence of God 
to our aſſiſtance; that we are juſtified by both faich 
and works; and that it is ſcarce probable, the tur- 
ments of hell will be eternal. — They velebrate 
their fervice of the euchariſt in the old Gredk 
tongue, which few underftand, and have the ele · 
ments delivered to them by the prieſt in a ſpoon; 
they prohibit marriages in Lent, or on other holy 
faſts ; they prohibit the reading of kereticat books 
by the laity ; and all are prohibited to attend ſtage 
plays, or obſerve other Heathen cuftoms. They 
excommunicate upon very trifling occaſions. Their 
church-government is of the Epiſcopal form; and 
their patriarchs, metropolitans, and biſhops, are 
at leaſt generally choſen from among their Batilian 
aids; wit . port + Hr 0 
Of the Greek churches independent an the pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople, none but the Ruffian 
farniſhes any matter worthy of an hiſtorian's no- 
tice. About 1666, the Iſbraniki, cheſen multitude, or 
as their enemies called them, Roſkilinki, or Roſko. 
Iinſka, ſaditiout faction, aroſe, or rather revived 


with 


„ or run iron THTkemrins: 


to the letter of — ; they al- 
— no prieſt to adminiſter the ſacraments after 
he had taſted ſpirituous liquor; they allowed their 


of civil government among | Chriſtians, : 

— all difference of rank among the faichful. 
They will not ſo much as drink out of a veſſel that 
has been uſed by. other Ruſſians ; at leaſt, not till 
the-devil be driven out of it by prayer and exor- 
alm.. Their refuſal to admit others into their re- 
lgious aſſemblies, tempted their enemies to ſuſpect 
them-guiley of the vileſt abominations. But their 

ice was regular even to auſterity. They loudly 
complained of the corruptions introduced into the- 


the-Epiſcopal order. Great pains was taken, by ar» 
guments, by edicts of councils, and by-pertecution;. 
racks, and gibbets, to force them back into the 
doſom of the church; but all proved ineffectual; 
and by driving them into woods and deſerts, made 
them fierce, — and deſperate. Peter the 
Great tried milder methods; but it ſeems they ſtill 
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o8s continued obſtinate, and ſpread their opinions mto i 
85 | 


Siberia... < 
hey That ame monarch, in the end of the bevebteench 
1cir ind beginning of the preſent century, effected a 
and remarkable change in the Ruſſian church. To cure 
are WW the almoſt brutal ignorance of the clergy, and others 
lian i be, with great zeal, promoted the knowledge ot: 
Nuts and ſciences, and erected new ſeminaries of 
karning for that effect. He aboliſhed the penak 
laws a ainſt ſuch as difſented from the eſtabliſhed 
— 2 but modified that indulgence, ſo- as to 
rene: the extenſion of the papal juriſdiction, be. 
fond the few chapels, of that communion expreſsly. 
1 No Jeluites were permitted to enter the 
as kingdom 


— 


in new vigour, and excited no inconſiderable 
_ in the Ruſſian empire. They pretended. + 


beards to grow their full length, and are content 
w pay a tax for that liberty. They denied the 


Ruſlan church, by the negligence and ambition of 
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kingdom as miſſionaries, or as public teachers; and 
the council for eccleſiaſtical affairs was charged to 
uſe their utmoſt care, to prevent the ſpread: of the 
Romiſh opinions, But after all, the Ruſſians are 
ſtill attached to their ancient ignorance and bar. 
barity. It ap from Javorſki's treatiſe againſt 
heretics, that ſome of them would ill gladly per- 
ſecute all that differ from them, with fire and 


The Ruſſian patriarch having got himſelf made 
independeck of the Conſtantinopolitan, aimed at 
rendering his power quite ſuperior to that of the 
emperor, who on Palm-Sunday. uſed to walk bare- 
headed before him, leading his horſe. Nicon con- 
tended with the Czar Alexander, the father of Pe- 
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ter, that neither peace nor war ought to be made un 


without the patriarchal conſent. Joachim, his ſuc- of 
ceflor, laboured to ſubje&t the imperial power to 2m 
his own, by methods more ſubtle and crafty. Pe. M. 
ter, provoked with ſuch attempts, entirely ſuppreſſ- MW the 
ed the patriarchal power; and in his own imperial MW 0 


character, aſſumed an abſolute headſhip over the MW thi: 


church; and diminiſhed the power of the other ec+ of 
cleſiaſtical dignitaries. He appointed a holy council, ria 


in which one of the archbiſhops alway |; preſides, Ro: 
to take care of the church; arid which, about 1720, the 


according to Peter's direction, drew up a body of WM But 
ecclefiaſtical laws. He once reſolved to aboliſh mo- 
naſteries and convents, as unfriendly to the ſtate, 
and to the population, ſo neceſſary in his extenſive 
empire; but upon further thought, he contented 
bimſelf with enacting, that none under fifty years 
of age, or inveſted with civil authority, ſhould be 
admitted into the number of monks, which non 
ſcarce exceed thirteen thouſand, ©  __. 

While the Ruſſian church received conſiderable 
additions, by. the converſion of multitudes of the 


Heathen Oſtiacs, and others, in Siberia and er, 
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the French: doctors of the Sorbonne delivered to- 


peter the Great, when he was at Paris in 1717, a 


plan of union between the Roman and-Ruſſian 


- churches. But Peter had too much wiſdom and 


pride to accede to it; but inſtead thereof, took: 


care to ſpread: copies of the Bible, I ſuppole-of the 


new. tranſlation which himſelf had procured, 
through his extenſive dominions. It ſeems, that 
about 1723, he permitted the Proteſtants to build. 
churches and ſchools for their own ſervice; and de- 


clared, that his ſubjects were at liberty to embrace; 


the Proteſtant religion. In 1762, Peter III. in- 


tended to have trode in his predeceſſor's ſteps, 
bringing the Ruffian church ſtill nearer to the Pro- 
teſtant model; but want of due prudence, and an, 


untimely end, put a ſtop to his projects. 


The diviſions of the former century ſtill reigned, | 


among the Neſtorians. Some of their biſhops at 
Moſul offered to join the Romiſts, upon condition 


the pope would allow them a church at Rome, and 


do way alter their doctrine and diſcipline. -But as 
fhis propoſal was neither to, the honour nor intereſt 
of his Holineſs, it was not accepted. The Neſto- 


rian biſhops of Ormus, oftener than once, ſent to - 


Rome plans of union, with a plain confeſſion of 
their principles, and an account of their cuſtoms. 


But as they were miſerably poor, their deſires of 


coaleſcence were ſuſpected of ſelfiſhneſs, and little 


attended to. Many of the Neſtorians, on the coaſt 


of Malabar, called the Chriſtians of St Thomas, could 
not be forced into the Romiſh communion, by all 
the artifice and violence which the Jeſuites and 


| Portugueſe could apply to convert them. When 
che Dutch, in 1663, expelled the Portugueſe from 


theſe parts, the Neftorians regained their former 


liberty,” and are {till allowed to ſerve God in their 


own manner. Both Neſtorians and Armenians de- 


molten, or graven. 


teſt the worſhip of all images, whether painted. 
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Not long after the commencement of this centu 
Pe: Shah Abbas the Great of Perſia, laid waſte 
the ſouth and eaſt parts of Armenia, that the 
wide defart might deprive the Ottoman Turks of 
ſubſiſtence, when they attempted to approach his 
frontiers; and cauſed the Armenian Chriſtians — 
tire into Perſia. The more opulent | 
Tpahan the capital, where Abbas granted: them — | 
beautiful ſuburb of Zulfa, ſufficient to contain 

man any thoufands; and allowed them the free ex- 

of their religion, under their patriarch, A- 
| bout 1630, a terrible perſecution of them by Shah 
Sei, Abbas's ſuceeflor, forced many of them to 
become Mahometans 3 and reduced their church 
to the brink of ruin 'The Armenian merchants 
which fixed their refidence at London, Amfſter- 
dam, Marſeilles, and Venice, for the fake of trade, 
- procured printed editions of the Scripture in the 
Armenian language, and diſperſed them among 
their brethren in the eaſt. This, we hope, tended 
to their revival, and preſerved that illiterate people 
from falling into the very depths of ignorance? 
By the intrigues of Andrew Achigian, who had 
deen educated at Rome, a ſmall body of the Mono- 
phyſites in Aſia, embraced the papal communion; 
and he became their patriarch, by the name of 
Joſeph XXIV. He was ſucceeded by one Peter, 
whom the true Eutychian patriarch perſuaded the 
Perſian king to depoſe and baniſh; after which 
his ſmall congregation diſperſed. 

The Monophyſites of Abyſſinia, dad nada hows 
of Africa, ſtood firm againſt every attempt of the 
Romiſh miſfionaries. In the beginning of this 
coo Pays the Jeſuite laboured fo  effeQually 

engil emperor of Abyffiniaz who is head of 
— church and ſtate, that he became inclined to- 
wards Popery ; and, it is faid, wrote to his Holi- 
neſs for miſfionaries to convert his ſubjects. Pro; 


voked herewith, they rebelled, and dethroned him 
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in 160 · Suſneus, who dethroned Jacob the ſue - 


ceeding emperor, by means of Jeſuitical eloquence, 
and by expectation of aſſiſtance againſt. his enemies 
tom Portugal, was decoyed to commit the go - 
ternment of his church to Mendez the Feſuite as 


omiſh'Confefliion of Fairty; and not long after, 
publicly ſwore allegiance to the:pope, and ordered 
all his fubjects to exchange the dottrines and rites 


of their fathers, for theſe of Rome. Mendez, as 
if at home in Portugal, put in practice the ſpirit of 


the inquiſitien, converting the Ethiopians by 
threatenings and tortures, and requiring them to 
be rebaptized, and their clergy to be reordained, 
a8 if both had formerly been Heathens. He even 
pretended to give law to the emperor himſeif. In- 


flamed with rage, the people took arms to preſerve 


their religion, in nine different rebellions. Sufne- 
us was obliged to recall his edict in favours of Po- 
pery, and leave his ſubjects to retain their old, or 
embrace the new religion, as they pleaſed. HBaſi- 
lides, his fon, whom the mniffionaries, J 

vr falſely; repreſent as inclined to Mahomediſm, 


ſueceeding him in 1632, baniſhed Mendez, with 


all his European attendants, and treated the Popiſh 
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beited the king of Spain, and viceroy of Goa, to 
reſtore them by force; and ſet up Ras Sella Chri- 


ſtos, Baſilides's uncle or brother, againſt him. Ba- 


| filides overthrew his oppoſers, and till about 16 5%, 
the perſecution of Ras Sella Chriſtos, and other 


Romaniſts, was continued. By courting the friend - 


ſhip of his neighbouring Mahomedan princes, and © 


otherwiſe, Baſilides took pains to ſecure his king- 
dom againſt the entrance of Popiſh miffionaries, 
either from, Goa, or through F. 

precautions have hitherto prevented the ſucceſs of 


their repeated attempts, to re-enter that country. 
Not a few of their miſſionaries have met with their 
3 death, 


N about 1623, publiſhed che 


gypt. The like 
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7 death, in uring to enter. Nor could the infly. Fong 
ence of Lewis the Great, of France, procure them 
readmiflion. Whether the famed: embafly of Pon. 
cet from Lewis, to the Abyſſinian emperor, abont 
1700, and. of Morat to Lewis and the pope, were 
mere forgeries, I cannot certainly determine. 
Ilnformed of the condition of the Ethiopian V 
| church, the Lutherans conceived/an earneſt defire 
to diſpel the ignorance, and correct the ſuperſti- ed 1 
tions thereof. In 1634, the learned Heyling of By 
__  Lubec undertook-a voyage to chat country, reſi- in 10 
- _ ded therein many years, and became prime miniſter WW 279 
of ſtate. After giving manifold inſtances. of his WW reve 
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zeal for the public welfare, he ſet out for Europe, 

but periſhed by the way. 'Some years after, Erneſt 

the Pious, prince of Saxe Gotha, inſtigated: by his 

counſellor; - the famous Ludolf, diſpatched Gre- 

gory an Abyſſinian, whom Ludolf had retained 

| for his inſtruction in the language, to inſtruct : his 

4 countrymen-more fully. in the. knowledge of the of tl 
goſpel : but he periſhed by ſhipwreck in his way bers 
home, A. D. 1657. In 1663, Erneſt intruſted a bro 
fimilar commiſſion with the — Michael Wan- thelc 
fleb, a native of Erfurth. He | perfidiouſly ſpent 


| 


and 

his time and money in Egypt; and then returning, ſerip 
incapable to account for his conduct, retired to- moſt 
Rome, turned Papiſt, and commenced. a Domini - ſcrip 
can friar. Colbert, the French miniſter, ſo remark- acqu 
able for projects, ſent him back to the eaſt, where bers 
he bought about five hundred oriental manuſcripts miſſy 
for the king's library; but not finding it poſſible 8 5 
hri 
upon 
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The biory of the Popiſh. church. 


,Romitſh apoſtles, and their directors, labour- 
ed in converting the Heathens to the papal faith. 
By the advice o Narni his confeſſor, Gregory XV. 


in 1622, eſtabliſhed at Rome, a Congregation for the | 


propagation of the faith; and endowed it with ample 
revenues, which were further enlarged by the do- 
nations of Urban VIII. and others. According 


to its original bull of erection, it conſiſts of thir- - 
teen. cardinals, two prieſts or monks, a ſecretary, 


an apoſtolic prothonotary, one referendary, and 
one of the ſecretaries of the inquiſition: or, ac- 


cording to Aymon, of eighteen cardinals, and one 


of the pope's ſecretaries. By this ſociety vaſt num- 


| bers of miſſionaries are ſent to different quarters; 


ds a books are publiſhed in the languages of 
nations among whom the converters labour, 
o ſent to be diſperſed ; of which, it is ſaid, the 
{criptures are a part. But it is more certain, chat 
molt of their converts know nothing about the 
ſeriptures; and that ſome of their miſſionaries are 
acquainted therewith only by report. Great num- 
bers of ingenious youth are trained up for theſe 
miſſions, with the utmoſt care. Numbers of the 
children of Heathens, Proteſtants, and oriental 
Chriſtians, are inſtructed in the Romiſh faith, that, 
upon their return to their reſpective countries, they 
may enlighten their blinded brethren. 

In 1627, Urban added the College for the propa- 
gation of the faith, in which theſe intended for 
toreign miſſions, are taught the languages of the 
countries to which they are to be ſent, and the 
ſciences proper to procure them a favourable re- 


ception. 
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ception. It was at firſt governed by the three ta. 
nous of the parochial churches at Rome: but fince 
1641, it has been directed by the juſt mentioned 
- congregation. Baptiſta Viles, a Spaniſh nobleman, 
bo = cpm the founder hereof, as he gave his 
hauſe, and ample poſſeſſions, for the ſupport there- 
of: and His. liberality awakened a ſpirit of pipys 
emulation in others, which ſtill continues. About 
1644, Antherius, the nominal biſhop of Berhleen, 
founded in France. the Congregation. of the holy ſa- 
erament, which muſt always. have a number of 
pon in readineſs for foreign miffions. In 1663, 
Lewis the Great inſtituted the, Cn ens OR 
for. foreign. miſſions. ; while the archb! hop of Paris, 
and his clergy, founded another ſeminary for the 
Eke purpoſe ; and which has ſtill continued to pour 
forth miſſionaries into Siam Tonquin, Chochin 
China, Perſia, and ottier places of Afia. - Some 
other ſcminaries-of. this kind were erected in other 
places, eſpecially by the JeſuitTes. 
The Francifcans, Dominicans, Ne e and 
eſpecially the Jeſuites, laboured heartily in the pro- 
Pagation of their. faith; and no leſs heartily hated 
and blamed one another, for 'indoleuce, or for cor- 
ruption of the Chriſtian ſcheme. All the reſt re- 
preſented the Jefuites as horribly wicked and de: 
ceitful; as indulging their converts in. as much of 
their Heathen devotion or morals as they pleaſed ta 
retain; as teaching them looſe morals, inconſiſtent 
with the purity of the goſpel; as ſticking at nothing 
to inſinuate themſelves into the favour of great per. 
ſonages, or to aggrandize their own honour and 
wealth; as kindling up civil wars in the countrirs 
where their deſigns were obſtructed; and, in fine, 
as refuſing obedience to his Holineſs, and his vicars 
aad biſhops commiſſioned by him. Theſe accuſa- 
tions were ſo fully atteſted, that in ſpite of all the 
ſociety could do, they were believed at Rome, and 


their members leſs employed in that arduous truſt 
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1 1 however ' certain, that none were better qua- 
led to promote numerous converſions; as they 
required no more of their proſelytes, but to add the 
Chriſtian name, the baptiſm of water; and a few 
of the Roman foglerfes, to their former ſuperſti- 
dbu; or, they taught the Heathens to retain their 
wonted rites and i and only pretend to di- 
reſt their devotions to a new object. They artfully 
ſudied mens natural inclinations, and ſuiting them - 
ſelves. Reedy they infinuated themſelves into fa- 
wur. To procure the regard and eſteem of the 
Indian - 2 princes, and prieſts, they applied 
themſelves to mathematics, er painting, 
ſeulpture, architecture, and other elegant arts; 3 
ind laboured to render themſelves maſters of x 

tics, that To they might be able to give cou lin 
critical caſes.” It is ns leſs certain, that they paid 
ltle-regard to papal decrees, except ſuch as them 
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r Wl foes ind . or which tended to their adyan- 
THE ta Th 

d "The Tape mY believed they could only obtain 
eternal ke pinefd through the voluntary death and 
d WM fnerits of Kata, Amida, and others. of their gods. 
. They fainted melancholy perſons who had murder- 
e. Wed themſelves, and honoured them in much the 
„time manner as the Papiſts did their ſaints. 

of oſed proceſſtons, ſtatues, candles, and perfumes, 
to in their worſhip ; and had convents for their de- 
nt WM rotees, where they lived in celibate, ſolitude, and 
ig MWibſtinence.” It was eaſy to render ſuch the votaries 
r. et Rome. The labours of the Dominicans, Fran- 
d elcans, Auguſtinians, but chiefly of the Jeſuites, 
es: 


dad ſurpriſing ſucceſs among them. As the Hea- 
then bonzas or prieſts repreſented the poor and 


ek as hated of God, the . by repreſent- 
*g them as his peculiar favourites, thus prepared 
de or everlaſtin Apptgef and by afliſting them with 
d dicine, of pplying their wants, converted great 


numbers N to the Roman yoke: The moſt 
Vol. II. 2 5 * 
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bitter conteſts between the miſſionaries quickly en. 
ſued. The noiſe of Jeſuitical avarice and ambition 
ſounded from Japan through all the corners of 
Chriſtendom. With equal zeal they traduced their 
brethren, as preventing the eonve of the Hez. 
then, by imprudence and ignorance of the world, 
or by their aſperiry; and diſguſiful ruiſticity of may 
But in 16r5, after above ſixty years ſpread of 
our Saviour's name, the new emperor of Japan iſ: 
ſued forth a moſt terrible edict againſt: the Chri. 
ſtians within his dominions. All foreigners, eſpe. 
cially the Spaniards and Portugueſe, were ordered 
to leave the kingdom, and all the natives to re. 
nounce their Chriſtianity, under the pain of the 
moſt tormenting death. Could we believe the mil. 
ſionaries, ſome hundred thouſands were cut off in 
this horrible perſecution ; and multitudes of every 
age and ſex endured the moſt ſhocking cruelty, 
and exquiſitely painful deaths, rather than renounce 
their faith; of whom the Europeans were the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed. What occafioned this terrible work, 
is not agreed. Probably the imprudence of the 
Chriſtians, and the factious, arrogant, and covetous 
behaviour of ſome miſſionaries, had given offence. 
The Dutch, then at war with the Spaniards, had 
intercepted ſome letters of the Jeſuites, which im- 
ported their hopes of quickly reducing the whoſe 
empire under the Papal, if not alſo the Spavill 
poke. Theſe, it ſeems, the Dutch, for their own 
advantage, conveyed to the emperor, who, 90 
doubt, would conſider even the pope as a temporal 
prince. It is certain, that fince that period 16 
Chriſtian, nor European, except the Dutch, who, 
is ſajd, deny themſelves to be Chriſtians, and for 
manifeſtation thereof tread the croſs under their 
feet, is permitted to trade with, 'or enter that in- 
2 t immenſely rich empire. About 170% 
ene Bidoti, à zealous miſſionary, got into it, but 
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manner. - | 
About che beginning of this century, 2 numerous 
body of Jeſuitical, Dominican, Franciſcan, and 
n miſfionarics, were diſpatched for Chiaa, 
et of the eaſtern world. By 
il ſtudy of, and ſuiting themſelvesto the 
war the people, andby recommending them-- 
to the favour of the emperor, and his man - 
darins, i. c. nobles and miniſters of ſtate, with 
their ſkill in mathematical ſcieuces, by ' caſting of 
uns, and the like, the Jeſuites had the moſt di - 
finguiſhed ſucceſs. But a terrible conteſt broke 
out. between them and their brethren of the miſſion. 
Ricci, Shaal, Verbieſt, and other Jeſuites, pretend- 
el, that by the T1EN, or heavens, the Chineſe had- 
alway meant the true God; and that their yearly: 
adoration of their anceſtors, enjoined under pain 
af loſing their citizenſhip, was but a civil honour, 
and therefore allowed their 2 to continue in 
vorſhip Tien, and adoring their deceaſed pro- 
he Dominicans udly complained 4 
of, as an indulg erice of them in Heathen idolatry.. 
After they had long conteſted in a more private 
manner, the cauſe was, in 1645, brought before 
the Papal tribunal. Innocent TY condemned the 
le indulgence; but Alexander VII. about 
ceven years after, materially reverſed his decree: 
ly. 1661. and 1674, the Dominicans, but without 
much ſucceſs, renewed their complaints. About 
1684, the diſpute again broke forth in China, with 
redoubled fury; and in 1693, Maigrot, the papal 
vicar in F okien, and re biſhop of Conon, 
determined the point in oppoſition: to the the Jeſuites. 
The wy e e univerſally ally approve * 8 
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gainſt the Jeſuites. Their. deed was approven and 
confirmed by his Holineſs in 1704. About an 
hundred and forty: doctors of the Sorbonne allo de- 
clared their opinion, condemning the Jeſuites. 

Clement. did not venture to publiſh his, decree; 
but committed it to cardinal Tournon, nominal 
patriarch of Antioch, whom he ſent to China, 10 
examine the affair upon the ſpot. Tournon, upon 
Bis arrival, publiſhed an order againſt compliance 
with the Chineſe; idolatry, to which moſt. of the 
miſſionaries ſubmitred. But the biſhops of Aſta- 
lon and Macao, and twenty-four other Jeſuites, 
appealed to the pontiff, and diſpatched one of their 
number to ſuftain their cauſe. Meanwhile, the 
emperor of China took the part of the Jeſuites, 
threw Maigrot into priſon, and prohibited any 
miffionary to remain in his dominions who. did 
not approve of the ceremonics. Tournon was 
baniſhed, and afterwards poiſoned. Count Thayn,, 
the emperor Joſeph. of Germany's general, Ba- 

ving, in his march to invade Naples, entered Rome: 


* 


at the head of five hundred horſemen, told his 
Holineſs, that his maſter. was determined to ſtand, 
by the Jeſuites. The general of the Jeſuites from 


Tivoli, alſo wrote him a miſſive, rebearſing what: 


his order had done for ſupporting the papal inte · 
reſt, and threatening to come tu an open rupture 
with him, if he did not ceaſe to perſecute their 
friends in China. Terrificd with thefe menaccs, 
eſpecially the .cmperor's, Clement diſpatched two. 
his nephews, who were afterwards cardinals, 


affairs of China were left as in 1700. The proce: 
dure of Tournon was declared raſh, and. beyond 
his commiſſion ; and Ptolmei, a Jeſuite, was made 
cardinal in his room. All the privileges of. their 
order were confirmed; the pope engaged to cano- 
nize one of their d d ſaints; and | eo. beatify 

z and to condemn their Janfeniſt- * 
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The Jeſuites, on their part, engaged to do theif 
utmoſt for extirpating hereſy, and promoting the 


juriſdiction; and in particular to maintain 
an hundred and ſixty more miſſionaries in Eng- 
und. But it ſeems that about five 7 rep after, 
in 1710, Clement, in conſequence of a deed of 
the congregation of the inquiſition, in an ambi- 


| guous manner, condemned rhe Jeſuitical indul- 


of the Chineſe; and, in 1715, impoſed 
an oath to be taken by every miſſionary, that they 
would adhere to that condemnation. © 
It is ſaid, the Jeſuites, by hiſtorical fictions, per- 
ſuaded the Chineſe, who are fond of antiquity, 
ind eſpecially the emperor, and ſome of his grin- 
dees who entered their order, that Jeſus Chriſt ha. 
deen very anciently. worſhipped in China; and re- 


nations, rather than a true Mediator. They inter- 
fered with the affairs of war, taught the art of 
making cannons, and aſſiſted in ſettling the boun- 
daries Forman the Ruffian and Chineſe empircs. 
While their chiefs haunted the court of the empe- 
ror, or the palaces of the mandarins, and rioted 
in luxury and ſplendour, the leſs diſtinguiſhed 
brethren, by flattery of vicious inclinations, and 
— fimilar art, courted the favour of the po- 

SCE, - | 
© Notwithſtanding all their labour and craft; they 
and other miffionaries were at laſt expelled from 
China, and Chriſtianity totally aboliſhed, When: 
Chun Chi, the firſt Tartarian emperor, died: in 
7662, and left Kan Chi his ſon a minor, the.guar: 
dan mandarins raiſed a terrible perſecution againſt 
the Chriſtians. The miffionaries were ſtript of U 
their privileges, and treated with: no ſinall barta- 
y. Adam Schaal the Jeſuitical chief, who had 
been principal engineer to Xun Chi, was im priſon- 
& and condemned to death, and his brethren were 
uniſhed. Nor could all the art and labour ct 


ented him as a kind of angelic conqueror f 
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Verbieſt procure the leaſt permiſſion for building 
of churches, or for the Chineſe to become Chii. 
ſtians. About 1669, Kan Chi, perhaps now fifteen 

of age, taking the government into his own 
hands, recalled the Jeſuites, reſtored them to their 
honours and privileges, made them his intimate 
friends. and counſellors, and the directors of his 
mathematical ſtudies. Others, fkilful in the arts 
and ſciences, were invited from Europe. Multi- 
tudes of miſſionaries, hundreds at a time, crowd. 
ed to China, and made plenty of converts. In 
1692, Kan Chi, by a ſolemn edict, declared, that 
the Chriſtian religion was no way detrimental to 
the empire, and that all his ſubjects might embrace 
it if they pleafed. In 1700, he ordered a magni- 


ficent church to be built for the Jeſuites, within 


the precincts of his own palace. But in 1716, we 
find him diſcharging the erection of churches, or 


of preaching the goſpel, without an imperial pa- 


tent. His ſon Long Ching, ſucceeding him in 


1722, quickly treated theſe of the royal family, 


who had become Chriſtians, with great feverity. 
In 1732, he baniſnhed all the Jeſuites to Macao; 
and about three hundred thouſand nominal Chri- 


ſtians were obliged to reſume their Heathen reli- 


gion, or expoſe themſclves to terrible perſecution. 
Some Jeſuites have ſince attempted to re- enter Chi- 
na, by the way of Tonquin; but were ſpeedily ap- 


© 


orders. 5 


prehended, and put to death by the emperor's 
Alexander of Rhodes, and his Jeſuitical: bre- 


thren, having converted prodigious numbers in 


the kingdoms of Siam, Tonquin, and Cochinchina, 
_ eaſtward of the Ganges, pope Alcxander VII. a- 
bout 1658, ſent ſome prieſts: 


m the French con · 
gation to rule theſe new churches in his name. 


ut the Jeſuites refuſed to ſubmit to them, or even 
to allow them a ſhare in their ſucceſsful work. 


This occaſioned a long and tedious conteſt * 
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the Roman court; in which it appeared, that the 
jeſuites regard his Holineſs no further than is ſub- 
ſervĩient to their own defigns, and perſonal or ſo- 
cial intereſts. In 1663, three nominal biſhops 
were diſpatched from France to Siam. For his 
oun purpoſes, the crafty monarch of Siam fo flat-- 
tered them, that they conceived hopes of his con- 
rerſion to the Romith faith. One of theſe biſhops 
returning to France, gave fuch a favourable ac- 
count of the miſſion to Siam, that Lewis the king: 
and pope Clement X. fent letters with him, thank- 
ing the king for his kindneſs. In 1684, Lewis 
ſeat Chaumont on a ſolemn embaſiy to that king, 
0 perſuade him to become a Chrittian. Falcon, 
4 Chriſtian of the Greck church, alſo laboured 
in to diſpoſe his maſter to believe the goſpel. But 
ve the Indian monarch told Chaumont, that if God 
or had not reckoned difference in religion agreeable 
a- and comely, he would never have permitted it; 
in 

Fo 


and that ſince God, to whom it properly pertained, 
concerned himſelf ſo little about promoting an uni- 
7. formity of religion in the world, he thought it was 
5% none of the king of France's. buſineſs to interfere. 
i About four years after, the king and Falcon his mi- | 
i- niſter of ftate were murdered; and the miſſion F 
n. ended in ſmoke. | 8 | ; 
i- In the Eaſt-Indies, chiefly in Madura, the Je- 
p- fuites, Theatins, and Auguſtinians, laboured to- 
+ promote the Papal religion. Nobili, an Italian 
Eſuite, finding that the Brachmins were revered 


e· as the divine: offspring. of Brama their god, and 
in tat the Europeans were deteſted, he beſmeared 
a, bis face, and counterfeiting the Bramin auſterities, 
a» pretended to be one of them. He produced a 
u WH #*roll of old parchment, in which he had forged 
e. adeed, in Indian characters, declaring, that the 
on WW Bramins of Rome were more ancient than theſe of 


A India. Some of the more ſagacious Heathens ſu- 
re fp<fting his old parchment, he, before an 9 
2 Al 
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bly of 'Bramins, ſolemnly deponed, that he de- 


rived his original from the god Brama. By ſuch 
methods, he decoyed twelve of the principal Bra- 
mins to be his diſciples ; and their example and 


influence engaged others to receive his inſtructions. 


After his death, the miſſion was at aà ſtand for 
a time; but ſome other French and Portugueſe Je- 
ſuites revived it; and by pretending to be not Eu- 
ropeans, but northern Bramins, and by practiſin 
of great auſterities before the people, gained way 
numbers of proſelytes. The French miſſionaries 
in Carnate not carrying their auſteritics ſo far, had 
leſs ſucceſs. 

The labours of the miſſionaries in „ Ethiopia, nh 


the iſſue thereof, have been alrtady hinted. In 


the weſt of Africa, where - ever the Portugueſe or 
French obtained ſettlements, the Capuchins, with 
terrible danger and hardihip, laboured in the work 
of their pontifical maſter, and are ſaid to have con- 
verted the kingdoms of Benin, Anwerri, and Me- 
tamba. But, except where the terror of the Po- 


pith arms, or the need of their help, enforced the 


miſſionaries labours, it doth not appear they had 
any confiderable fucceſs. Nor were ſome their 


leading converts much different from devils in hu- 4 


man ſhape. 
In theſe } parts of Adkericn ſeized by che Spe- 


| niards, — and French, the Jeſuites, Fran- 


ceiſcans, and others, have, with infinite labour and 

hazard, exerted themſelves to promote the con- 
verſion of the natives. But, as the Bible was 
ſcarce ever put into their hands, one may readily 
gueſs, that excepting the name, theſe converts had 


much the ſame degree of Chriſtianity as before. 


In dealing with the Heathen nations, who lived 


near the Engliſh, and perhaps alſo the Dutch plan- 


tations, the great point was to make the converts 
believe the religion of theſe Proteſtants to be abſo- 
lutely damnable, and — to. be 2 3 


4 
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devils. Under pretence of maintaining the purity: 
of religion, and of preſerving their converts from 
being infected with the bad example and influence 
xf the European colonies, the Jeſuices ſometimes 
med civil ſocieties of their proſelytes, in whi 
themſelves ruled as both prieſts and magiſtrates. 
ln the inland country of South America, they 
formed the poted empire of Paraguay, from which 
they labour to exclude every European power be- 
fides their own. Nor do they admit any Europe- 
aus but with the utmoſt precaution, __ 
Ihe papal efforts to recover what they had loft, 
in Europe, and to cruſh the Proteſtant heretics, 
were equally ſtrenuous. Scioppius, a renegade 
Proteſtant, the Jeſuites, Tanner, Poſſevin, and o- 
ters were employed to repreſent the treaty of 
au and Augtburg, as nullified by the Luthe-. 


— * 
© + 


h 

K rans receſſions from the principles of their. Augu- 

1» WW fan Confeſſion. Their pretences were publicly re- 

A futed, by the orders of George elector of Saxony ; 

» but they went on with their impudent clamour. In | 

0 0 herewith, the Proteſtants in Au- | 

4+ BW tria, Stiria, Carinthia, and Moravia, were grie- | 

ir wuſly perſecuted, contrary to treaty, and to eve- 

- form of juſtice. Provoked with innumerable | 
" inſtances of oppreſſion, the Bohemians entered in- ; 
5 to a ſolemn league of mutual defence, and began 
„u reſent the injuries done them, in their civil and 
4 MW *lgious liberties, with no ſmall ardour and ſpirit. 
£ The Proteſtants of Sileſia, Lufatia, Morayia, and 


Upper Auſtria, joined them. When Matthias the 
emperor, their king, died in 1619, they; conſiders: 
lag that their crown was eleCtive, and that Popiſh 
Wege long been the ſource of their miſe - 
15, reſolved to chooſe a Proteſtant king. They 
choſe Frederic, palatine of the Rhine, fon-in law 
of James I. of England, who profeſſed the Reform- 
ed religion. He was ſcarce enthroned, when Fer- 
Ginand of Auſtria, the emperor, who claimed Bo- 


hc mia, 
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\emia, as heir to his father, affiſted by the Bar- 
 Tians and the Saxons, whoſe fickle and ſelfiſh 

_ eleftor had been perſuaded by Matthew Hoe, his 
Lutheran chaplain, to affiſt the Popiſh party to 
Eruſb the Reformed, attacked him with fury. Bo. 
hemia was quickly reduced. The Proteſtants were 
murdered, , impriſoned, baniſhed, or ſpoiled of 
their whole freedom in religion. After much bar. | 
 barovis uſage, the principal managers of the Bohe- 
mian attempt to ſecure their natural and religious 
liberties were publicly executed. It is pleafant to 
- obſerve them, receiving their death in the manner 
of Chriftians and martyrs for truth. The Palati- 
nate was next invaded and ravaged. Frederic was 
ſtript of all his dominions, and had been reduced 
almoſt ro beggary, had not the Dutch allowed him 
a proper fund of ſubſiſtence. Multitudes in Bri- 
rain would have gladly riſked their wealth and 
hves in the cauſe of Frederic; and theſe of the 
2 ſort prayed for him and his family wih 
uch care and earneſtneſs, as if they had foreſeen - 
they would, to the preſervation of their religion and 
Ederty, fucceed to the Britih government, when 
the Stewartine family ſhould be difgraced. But 
James himſelf pitifully neglected their cauſe. Se- 
veral of the powers in Germany entered into 4 
league with Chriſtiern IV. of Denmark, to recover 
the Palatinate. But their force proved inſufficiem 
to withſtand their oppoſers. The Romiſts tri- 
umphed, as if certain of the ruin of the Proteſtant 
heretics, at leaſt in Germany. Ferdinand required 
them to reſtore to the church, whatever of her pro- 
they had procured by the treaty of Pailau. 
he Jeſuites — 9 this ſcheme, and claimed 
2 part of the reſtitutions, as the reward 
their uncommon labours in the cauſe of reli - 
ion. The barbarous ſoldiery, who waſted the 
roteſtant territories, inhumanly forced them to 
give up whatever the pontifical clergy thought fit 
| (0 
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to claim. When ſome repreſented to Ferdinand, 
that ſuch barbarous procedure would entirely ruin 
Bohemia, eſpecially if the people rendered deſpe- 
rate, ſhould take up arms in their own defence; 
he replied, that he had rather ſee his kingdom de- 
folate, than damned for hereſy. It was enacted, 
that none but Catholics ſhould be allowed to buy 
or fell, make a teſtament, learn a trade, or con- 
tinue in an hoſpital. It is ſhocking to think, what 
cruelties, and what horrid abuſe of women, were per- 
petrated by the Popiſh armies. Tilly, the imperial 
general, who for about fifty years was almoſt con- 
tantly victorious, boaſted of his inhuman conduct. 
In'1631, Magdeburg was taken, and almoſt entirely 
burnt. Fourteen thouſand, if not near the double 
of the citizens were murdered in cold blood ; others 
driven naked into the woods. 'Tilly boaſted of 
this maſſacre as his marriage-dinner. | 
In 1629, when the moſt of the German Prote- 
ſtants had for ſeveral years continued in a wretch- 
ed condition, and ſeemed entirely incapable of re- 
covering themſelves, Guſtavus Adolphus of Swe- 
den eſpouſed their cauſe. The rapidity of his 
victories quickly reduced the pontificals to the 
brink of ruin. But his death in 1632, at the bat- 
tle of Lutzen, eſpecially as he had no ſon to ſuc- 
ceed him, revived their hopes. But it is aſtoniſn- 
ing to think, how his generals maintained their 
power in Germany. At laſt, a terrible war, of 
almoſt thirty years continuance, was ended by the 
treaty of Munſter and Oſnaburg, in Weſtphalia, 
in 1648. In this treaty, till reckoned the great 
charter of the German liberties, the Proteſtants, 
whether Lutheran or Reformed; to the infinite 
dexation of the ignorant and furious, but effemi- 
nate pope, who publiſhed a flaming bull againſt it, 
had their privileges, religious and civil, diſtinctly 
and expreſsly ſettled, and powerfully guarantied; 
and the elector of Saxony, who had with great 
115 335 ardour 
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| ardour exerted himſelf for their intereſts, was con. 


ſtituted a kind of head to their body. 
In Hungary, eſpecially between 1671 and 1687, 
the Proteſtants were terribly inſulted and haraſſcd, 
chiefly by the Jefaites and their agents. The re 
bellion of ſome of their nobles furniſhed the em- 
peror Leqpold with a pretext for his violence 
againſt them. Between 1691 and 1674, almoſt 
all their churches were taken from them. Their 
miniſters and teachers, as if accomplices in the re. 
bellion, were cited to the courts of Preſburg, 6c. 
When they preſented themſelves, they were imme. 
diately required to ſubſcribe certain engagements, 
Such as refufed, were impriſoned and treated with 
the utmoft ſeverity. Forty-one of them being con- 
demned to the gallies, were ſent to Naples. But 
Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, appearing before the 
place, at the inſtant of their arrival, obtained their 
releaſe. Many of theſe who had been impriſoned 
ia Hungary, were relieved by the interceſſion of 
the States General. | "WT 2 
"In Piedmont and Savoy, eſpecially in 1622, 1632, 
1650, 1655, 1663—1665, 1686, and 1696, the re- 
mains of the Waldenſes were perſecuted by the 
dukes of Savoy, with all the horrors of fire and 
ſword. From 1646 to 1655, about forty thouſand 
of them were murdered or driven out of the coun- 
try. But Providence ſtill interpoſed for their re- 
lief, in the depth of their diftrefs. In 1655, Crom- 
wel of England took their cauſe to heart; and in 
ſpire of all the villanous repreſentations of the Pa- 
piſts, procured them their liberty. The Engliſh 
alſo ſent them a confiderable remittance of money. 
The poor remains of that people, which have ſur- 
vived the various and terrible maffacres commit- 
ted by the inhuman ſoldiery, have ſtill no more 
than a precarious and hampered liberty, which is 
chiefly ſecured to them, by the influence of the 
| 5 Englich 


| 10 8 in there was ſcarce a Proteſtant to perſe- 
cute. But the Saracens or Moors, though they 
profeſſed Popery, were ſuſpected to retain the 
dregs of Mahomediſm. The clergy perfuaded king 
Philip III. to expel them. After they had given 
no ſmall diſturbance, about fix hundred thouſand 
of Moors and Moreſcos were expelled, in 160g. 
This tended to the hurt of the nation; and its ef- 
fe&s are ſtil] felt; but it added to the wealth of the 
clergy. Perhaps too, there might be almoſt twen- 
ty thouſand Jews, who, in appearance, complied 
with the Papal religion, and many of them enter- 
ed into orders: but they hated it in their heart. 


than every method was taken to ruin the Proteſtant 
intereſt. - Several fortified cities had been put into 
their hands, for ſecuring the execution of the edict 
of Nantz. Their leaders, truſting to their exter- 
nal ſecurities, were not over cautious, and even 
ſided with the enemies of the court, if they thought 
it tended to preſerve their liberty. Sometimes too, 
their nobles artfully pretended religion, when they 
really purſued the projects of their own ambition. 
The great Mornay du Pleffi laboured at once to 
maintain their privileges, and keep them in proper 
obedience. About two years before his death in 


Lewis XIII; and about ſeven years after, in a ſe- 
cond. In theſe'they loft all their bulwarks of ſecu- 
rity, Rochelle the ſtrongeſt being taken, after a 
terrible fiege, in which mahy thouſands of the in- 
habitants died of hunger. To relate the inhuman 
cruelties of the Popith ſoldiery towards the Re- 
formed, or, as they catled them, Hugonots, and 
even towards the innocent women, would fhock 
the heart of any one, not entirely deſtitute of mo- 
deſty or pity. Having deprived them of their civil 
F R £4 ſecurities, 


Engliſh and Dutch, in the political balance of Eu- 


In France, Henry IV. was no ſooner murdered, 


1621, they were embroiled in a civil war with 
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During the nonage of Lewis XIV. they had, 


thought it for his intereſt to break it. For about 


compaſſing the Proteſtants ruin. Papiſts, even 
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ſecurities, cardinal Richlieu, prime miniſter of 
ſtate, left no infidious method untried, to bring 


them back to che Romiſh church. 


about the middle of the century, been the princi- 
= inſtruments of preſerving his crown. He had 
carce arrived at manhood, when, directed by ſe- 
ſuitical influence, he reſolved to reward them with 
utter deſtruction. Thrice he ſolemnly ſwore to 
maintain their privileges, as eſtabliſhed in the edict 
of Nantz, and he made above two hundred public 
declarations of the ſame import : but he ſcorned to 
keep faith with heretics, or any body elſe, if he 


twenty-five years, he and his biſhops laboured in 


the baſeſt, were encouraged to commence ruinous 
aw-ſuits againſt chem; and by perjury, or other- 
wiſe, the plea was almoſt conſtantly determined a-. 
gainſt them. They were deprived of all offices, ci- 
vil or military, and of profitable employments, of 
maſterſhips of trades, and of other means of pro- 
curing their livelihood. They had miſſionaries ap- 
pointed to deal with them from time to time, who 
received ſo much money for every convert they 
made, children not excepted. Theſe had liberty 
to inſult miniſters in public, or in their eccleſiaſti - 
cal courts. The Proteſtants children were taken 
from them, and carried into monaſteries: nor were 
they allowed to train them up in their own reli- 
ion, after they were ſeven years of age; and the 
roteſtant teachers were exceedingly reſtricted. 
Every opportunity was taken to haraſs their mini. 
ſters, in reſpect of their reſidence, the exerciſe of 
their functions, and their means of ſubſiſtence. 
Their churches were, upon the moſt intignificant 
pretences, ſuppreſſed one after another. While 
the Papalins poured forth their inſidious and en- 
venomed productions againſt the Reformed, — 
| u 
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urſt publiſh any thing in their defence, or in far 
e a. 1 without expoſing himſelf 
to the moſt vexatious conſequences. Dragoons 
were alſo quartered among the Proteſtants, who, 
by the moſt ſavage conduct, forced multitudes to a 
renunciation of their principles; or at leaſt, when 
almoſt diſtracted with tortures, to utter ſome ex- 
preſſion, which, it was pretended, imported a re- 
nunciation. | D 1 

In 1684, Lewis, ſolicited by La Chaiſe his confef- 
for, is ſaid to have ſigned a warrant for a general maſ- 
facre of all the Reformed in his kingdom ; but the 
prince of Conde, by earneſt entreaties, prevented the 
execution thereof. When the number of Prote- 
ſtants, by apoſtacy, by murders, and by flight, were [| 
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i i cooGderably diminiſbed, Lewis and his biſbops, to il. 
n the inexpreſſible joy of the pontiff, revoked the 18 
? edict of Nantz, as no longer neceſſary to the peace — 
8 of his kingdom; and all the Reformed were char- If | 
1 ged, without delay, to return into the boſom of the [i ; 
1 Catholic church. It is aſtoniſhing, that impu- 1 
8 dence itſelf did not bluſh at the obvious falſities of 1 
q this act of revocation. Multitudes, in conſequence i 
" I of it, attempting to leave their country, the con- | bl 
© I rerting dragoons were appointed to guard the paſ- bil 
J Wl fages, that none might depart without a licence. 1 
! Terrible then was the ſcene. Multitudes were, as 1 
fl it were, impriſoned, and obliged either to violate 10 
4 their conſciences, abjure their religion, and ſwear | i 


i- an appr obation af the Romiſh, Or expoſe them- 
ſelves to the ſlavery of the galleys, to death, and 


d. every thing horrid, whether dead or alive, At 1 
fl ter all, Boſſuet of Meaux, in his paſtoral letters, 1 
r blemnly gave out, that no force had been uſed, 18 
y or even threatened, in theſe converſions, but all 1 
'r bad been quite voluntary, and appealed to che Rer. 1 
F . . — | N 
le % of his dioceſe, if it was not ſo. When ome 1 
g. Teoteſtant writers expreſſed their ſurpriſe at his 1 
e Aertion, he publiſhed a ſolemn appeal to God for. i 
ſt 35; HOT R 2 | the | lf i 
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the truth of it. Such was the candour of the fi. 
med Boſſuet. About an hundred and fifty thou- 


fand got eſcaped to Switzerland, Holland, England, 


and eſpecially to Brandenburg. Fhe Proteſtants 
were not however utterly extirpated in France: for, 
m 1715, and 1724, we find royal proclamations a- 
gainſt them. From 1744 to 1747, we find fevers] 


edicts againſt, and ſevere perſecutions of the Pro- 


teſtants in Dauphiny, Montauban, Caſtres, Niſmes, 
Vivarais, and other places, for holding their re- 
Rgious aſſemblies: and in 1762, Mr Rochette was 
executed at Fholouſe for profeſſing the Proteſtant 


religion, and permitting others to join with him, 
in his own houſe, in the worſhip of God. 5 


James I. of England was well known to be no 
bitter adverſary to the Romiſh church; yet a ſet of 
deſperate wretches, inſtigated by the Popiſh clergy, 
particularly three Jeſuites, in 1605, attempted to 
blow up him and his whole parliament with gun- 
powder, and thus re-introduce Popery into Britain; 
but their deſign was fruſtrated. Charles I. having 
eſpouſed a Popiſh queen, Henrietta, the ſiſter of 
Lewis XIII. of France, ſhe, and archbiſhop Laud, 
brought the Britiſh churches to the point of a re- 
concilement with Rome. This iſſued in the ruin 
of all theſe that were concerned in it. In 1641, 
the Iriſh Catholics, perhaps encouraged by both 
Charles and Henrietta, took arms, and, in the 
moſt barbarous manner, maſſacred about two hun- 
dred thouſand Proteſtants. Urban VIII. graciouf- 

rewarded theſe murderers with his pontificil 


pardon of all their ſins, however enormous. Not 


long after the middle of the century, Charles's two 
ſons, Charles and James, devoted themfelves to 
the Papal intereſt; and it was hoped, would, du- 


ring their reigns, reduce the chyrches in their do- 


'minions to the pontifical yoke; eſpecially as th 
were dupes of, and aſſiſted by Lewis XIV. o 
France. But Charles was too voluptuous = ” 
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theiſtical to be zealous; and James, by his mad 
and haſty zeal, defeated his own project. | 
Since the elevation of a Popith:prince tothe elecs- 
torate of the Palatinate in. 1685, the Reformed. 
church in that country has exceedingly decreaſed; 
and though once the principal Reformed ſociety in 


| Germany, is now reduced to be one of the ſmalleſt. 
| The Papiſts, who have there recovered their power, 
| in the end of the laſt, and in this preſent century, 
: annoyed: them with no inconſiderable ſeverities. 
i No doubt, the apoſtacy of others of the German 
t princes to- Popery, has had its influence towards 


reſtoring the numbers and power of that church. 
Notwithſtanding that the ſtatutes of Poland re- 
quire the protection of Papiſts, Lutherans, Gat- 
viniſts, Armenians, and Jews; and their kings at 
R their coronation: are ſolemnly engaged to execute 
0 the ſame :. yet the Papiſts'in Poland: and Lithuania 
. have not a little diſtreſſed the Proteſtants, in order 
to re-eſtabliſh their own: power. As the Prote- 
9 ſtants eſpecially ſwarm in Royal Pruſſia, and are the 
ff chief inhabitants of Thorn, the Papiſts there, in 
d, 1724, made a ſolemn proceſſion with; their hoſt, 
e⸗ on the 16th of July. The Proteſtant children, 
in who had never beheld ſuch a ſpectacle, crowded. to 
, ſee it. A Jeſuite ſtudent inſiſted for their kneel- 
ch ing to the hoſt ;. but they refuſed: A bloody 
ne ſquabble enſued, which could not be quelled, till 
n- che city - guard was brought, and carried the ſtu- 
if- dent to priſon. His feHow-ſtndents. demanded his 
it Wl liberty 3. and becauſe it was not immediately-prant- 
ed, they. inſulted the burgers; and murdered ſeve- 
WO rals. The City- guard was. obliged 40 diſperſe them, 
to and apprehend their leader. Upon the complaint 
u: of the principal of the Jeſuites college, the magi- 
1o- ſtrates releaſed the firſt : priſoner, bur detained the. 
' other till they ſhould. converſe with the. principal. 
0 The Jeſuite ſtudents armed themſelves with ſ. abres, 
A+ ad ancu fell upon the Proteſtant burgers, which: 
cal ys | . 3 „t 
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198 CHURCH-HISTORY. Cent. 2). 
were moſtly Lutherans. This obliged the magi- 
ſtrates to march a body of ſoldiers againſt them, 
by whom they were defeated. While the Jeſuite 
principal and the preſident of the city were confer: 
Ting on this event, and producing their reſpective 
charges, the ſtudents again attacked the populace, 
but the guards interpoſed. It was expected, the 
dif: e of the Jeſuite ſtudent on the one fide, 
and of a German on the other, would have 
quieted the mob. But the Jeſuite ſtudents, pro- 
voked with the conceſſions made by their principal, 
Fell upon the people with clubs, ſtones, and fire- 
arms. The mob, quite enraged with theſe repeat- 
ed aflaults, forced open the gates of the college, 
broke and deſtroyed whateyer came in their way, 
and carried off an immenſe booty, which they burnt 
in the market-place. e e eee, 

The Jeſuites filled the kingdom with outeries for 
vengeance on theſe who had inſulted the Media- 
tor, in the perſons of his diſtinguiſhed ſociety ; and 
who had impiouſly deſtroyed the altars and images 
of his ſaints. Inſtigated by ſuch mad clamours, 
and their own bigotry, the diet of Poland,  contra- 
Ty to the rights of the province, took this imme- 
diately under their conſideration; and appointed 
a commiſſion of the moſt bloody and inveterate 
Papiſts, to try the affair. Every evidence in fa- 
vours of the Lutherans was rejected, and the moſt 
abandoned wretches were ſuſtained as witneſſes 
againſt them. Sundry who proved themſelves 
elſewhere at the time, were nevertheleſs commit- 

ted to loathſome dungeons. The cognizance of the 
affair was referred to all the orders of the kingdom; 
and to prevent. the interpoſal of any Proteſtant 
powers, the whole was hurried over in leſs than 
ſix wecks. The two preſidents of the city were 
condemned to death, for not more effectually op- 
poſing the tumult; and their eſtates were — 
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ted; and the city obliged to indemnify the Jeſuites. 


Seven principal citizens were beheaded ;- about 
twelve more were baniſhed, and great numbers con- 
demned to priſon for fix years. Three, who were 
accuſed of blaſpheming the holy Virgin, and of 
caſting hey image into the fire, were puniſhed with 
the loſs of their right arm. The Proteſtant mini- 
ſters were declared infamous. All papers publiſh- - 
ed in their defence were burnt by the hand of the 
hangmanz and every thing not licenſed by the 
pontifical biſhop, was forbidden to be printed. The 
altars of the Virgin were enriched with. the Prote- 


ſtant ſpoils; and their principal church, with its 


fine furniture and library, was beſtowed upon the 
Jeſuites college. So inhuman was the procedure, 
that the pope's nuncio, but without ſucceſs, ear- 
neſtly intreated in favours of the Proteſtants. 
Shocked with the report, the kings of Pruſſia, 
Britain, and Sweden, and the Proteſtant princes. 
of Germany, loudly, complained of this conduct, 
as a notour infraction of the treaty of Oliva, in. 
2660; But they never procured any proper redreſs 
to the Proteſtants of Thorn. Ib 

The more prudent Catholics, convinced of the 
dad ſucceſs of ſanguinary attempts to recover the 


Proteſtants, inclined to try more gentle methods. 


Some were bent upon public difputations, expect- 
ing that theſe- would iſſue to the honour of their 
cauſe. Others were for making ſmall account of 
what the Proteſtants chiefly oppoſed. Some per- 
ceiving that their diſputants marked more zeal. 
than ſtrength. of argument, ſought out ſubtle me- 
thods for vanquithing, or at leaſt perplexing the 
ſtubborn heretics. - By the orders of Maximilian, 
duke of Bavaria, and Lewis, elector of the Palati- 
nate, the famed conference of Ratiſbon was held 
in 1601, between ſome Lutheran doctors and three 
learned jeſuites. The ſubject of diſpute was the 
rule of faith, and che ſupreme judge of 8 
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fies. By order of Wolfgang prince palatine, who 
had juſt turned Papiſt, a diſpute was held between 
Heilbronner, a Lutheran doctor, and Keller a Je. 
fuite. By order of Uladiſlaus IV. of Poland, an. 
other diſpute was held about thirty years after at 
Thorn, in 1645, between ſeveral eminent doctor 
of the Romiſh, Lutheran, and Reformed churches, 
in order to unite them all into one. Not long af 
ter, Erneſt, landgrave of Hefle, deſirous: to find 
ſome pretext for his embracement of Popery, or- 
dered Valerian Magnus, a learned capuchin, to 
enter the liſts with Habercom, a Calviniſt doctor. 
There were beſides vaſt numbers of more private 
diſputes, one of the moſt noted of which was that 
in France, between Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, and 
Mr Claude, a famed Proteſtant miniſter. All theſe 
diſputes did but tend to widen the difference. 
I be pacific Romaniſts ſpared no artifice to com- 

paſs their end. They endeavoured to repreſent the 
difference between the Popiſh and Proteſtant 
churches as inconſiderable; and which, according 
to the Proteſtants themſelves, did not endanger 
mens ſalvation, and might be eaſily accommodated: 
by proper means. Richlieu, who for a time ma- 
naged the kingdom of France, exerted himſelf by 
every inſidious method to regain the Proteſtants, 
while his own party ſuſpected him, on account of 
his condeſcenſions, his maintaining a league with 
the Swedes and the German Proteſtants, and his gi- 
ving the command. of the armies to Proteſtant ge- 
nerals. The famous Turenne, when idle from war 
aſſiſted by ſome clergymen, who like himſelf bad 
renounced the Proteſtant religion, or were on the 
point of it, tried to find out ſome reconciling 
fcheme. None proſecuted. the reconciliatory me- 
thod with ſo. much dexterity as Boſſuet, in his 
Expoſition of the Romiſh faith. 7 How the way 
for the revocation of the edict of Nantz, he var- 


niſhed over the Popiſh doctrines, as if they had * 
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the ſame with the Proteſtant principles, when right- 
ly viewed. Whatever effect this had in ſeducing 
the perſecuted Proteſtants of France, too ready to 


| graſp ar appearances of truth, the popes and their 


zealous adherents condemned it. Dezius the Je- 
ſuite laboured to prove, that there was almoſt no 
difference between the doctrines of Trent, and 


_ theſe of the Auguſtan Confeſſion. In 1686, Chri- 


ſtopher de Rohas, biſhop of Tinia in Boſnia, be- 
gan to viſit the Proteſtant courts, and continuing to 

6 ſo for ſeveral years, gave out in name of his 
Holineſs, that a new general council was to be 
called; and that they might cafily obtain what- 
ever they deſired, providing they but acknowledged 
the pope's paternal authority, and ſubmirted to his 
mild government. But it was eaſily perceived, his 
ſcheme was laid to reſtore the pontifical tyranny. 


Some Proteſtants alſo reared their motley ſchemes 


of reconciliation; of whom were Le Blanc, Huifleaux, 
and Milletier in France, Wiltiam Forbes biſhop of 
Edinburgh, Grotius in Holland; to which are or- 
dinarily added Calixtus and Fabricius, the Lutheran 
profeſſors of divinity at Helmſtadt. . 
Some learned Catholics, from thence called Me. 
thediſts, ſought out methods of overwhelming and 
perplexing their heretical oppoſers. Of theſe 3 
as Nihuſius the renegade Proteſtant, and the two 
Walenburgs, were for obliging the Proteſtants to 
prove each of their tenets, eſpecially ſuch as oppo- 
fed the deciſions of Trent, from expreſs words of 
ſeripture; leaving nothing to themſelves but the 
eaſy work of ſtarting objections. Others infiſted: 
for confining the whole diſpute to one ſingle point. 
Richlieu was for confining it to the divine inſtitu- 
tion and authority of the church. Boſſuet pretend- 


ed to prove the falſity of the Proteſtant faith from 


their variation therein, or in the manner of ex— 
prefling it, while he contended, that of his Catholics. 
kad continued the ſame from age to age. This pre- 
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2 CHURCH-HISTORY, cent. z, 


tence. was the more intolerable in him, as his own 
expoſition of the Catholic faith had met with very 


diverſified reception in his own church. What one 


had approven, another condemned. Some Te 
9 — . — it. Nay, the Sarbonne firſt adn 
condemned, and afterwards approved it. This bra. the 
vado of Boſſuet was anſwered by Jurieu, Burnet, ligi 
and others; but chiefly by James Baſnage, in his mage 
' Hiſtories of the church, and of the Reformed reli mq! 
gion; in which he ſhews the variations of the Ro- rela 
miſh church in reſpe& of power, government, doc- the 
trine, and worſhip; and the harmony of the Pro. Art 
teſtants with the ancients, and with one another, in by r 
every thing material. Others inſiſted upon the pre- Ire] 
ſcriptive rights of the Roman church, in matters of tech 
religion. Others on the dreadful nature of ſchiſm, 2 
or the wickedneſs of the princes, and others, who to b 
had embraced the Proteſtant faitng. | 2 
None of theſe devices had all the ſucceſs was 85 - 
expected and wiſhed. The principal apoſtates to ; 107 


Popery were Wolfgang, count - palatine of the 
Rhine, Chriſtian William 5 of Branden- 1 
burg, Erneſt prince of Heſſe, Frederic and Ulric, der 
dukes of Brunſwick, two Auguſtus's, clectors of WM ->* 
Saxony, who abandoned their religion for the 
_ crown of Poland, the learned Scioppius, duke of ker t 
Holſtein, and others. Chriſtina queen of Sweden a 
was the moſt noted convert. Her religious ſenti- Aol 
ments had been miſerably perverted, by the licen- 9 
tious inſinuations of Bourdelot, her favourite. This, vich 
with her ſtrong paſſion to viſit Italy, and contem; 
plate the noble remains of antiquity, and the fine WF that 
arts, made very eaſy the work of Macedo, Malines, L 
and Caſſati, her Jeſuitical converters, ſent to her un- 
der the protection of the courts of Rome, Portu: the 
gal, and Spain. The departure of none that [ i Fe 
know of, was any real diſhonbour or loſs to the 1 
Proteſtant church, their manner of life being con · WF c 
ſidere d. _ | | - 
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ln the Popiſh ſchools the-philoſophy of Ariſtotle, 
i underſtood, {till retained its ſuperior authority. 
Terrified with every thing new, the popes durſt not 
admit the moſt clear and rational ſcheme, to take 


the place of metaphyſical diſtinctions, and unintel- 


ligible jargon and nonſenſe. Galileo, the famed 


mathematician of Florence, was impriſoned by the 


inquiſition, for adopting the notion of Copernicus, 
relative to the reſt of the ſun, and the motion of 
the earth. Carteſius and his followers, Malebranche, 
Arnauld, Lami, Paſchal, Nicole, and others, were, 
by their clerical brethren, abuſively charged with 
irreligion and Atheiſm. Gaſſendi's modeſty pro- 
tected him; but it hindered the progreſs of his opi- 


nions in France, where people generally incline © 


to be at the top of a ſcience, without taking the in- 
termediate ſteps neceſſary thereto. Nor to this day 
is philoſophy in much better condition in moſt of 
the Popiſh univerſities and public ſchools. But not 
a few men of genius appeared in France, Italy, and 


in; and were encouraged by the ſecular powers, 


chiefly by Lewis XIV. of France, where learning 
began 'to be exhibited in a more rational and allu- 
ring dreſs. | PE, 
Ihe Jeſuites had long been the only monkiſh or- 
der that made any figure in the literary world. Pe- 
tau, Sirmond, Poufligs, Labbe, Abram, and others, 
diſplayed their uncommon erudition. Boaſting of 
their own merits, and reproaching the Benedictines 
with their extreme ſloth and ſtupidity, they aimed 
at procuring for themſclves the rich poſſeflions of 
that order. Alarmed herewith, the Benedictines, 
particularly theſe of the Congregation of St Maur, 
erected ſchools in their monaſteries, and employed 
their principal members to compoſe literary pro- 
ductions. Mabillon, d' Achery, Maſſuet, Ruinat, 
Beaugendre, Garnier, de la Rue, Martene, Mont- 
faucon, and others, executed their taſk with incre- 
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26 CHURCH -HIS TOR. Cent. 13 
dible ability and ſucceſs. To this order we owe the 
principal editions of the Greek and Latin fathers, 
with an infinity of diſcoveries in hiſtory, philoſo- 
phy, and belles lettres, Whether the blazing luſtre 
of the Benedictines had quite confounded the Je. 
ſuite⸗, and rendered them unfit for ſtudy, it is cer- 
tain that once ſo learned ſociety, have fince ſcarce 
Publiſhed one production of merit. Awakened by 
the Benedictine example, Morin, Thomaſin, Si. 
mon, Charles de Comte, and other prieſts of the ora. 
tory, diſtingutſhed themſelves in different branches 


2. 2-2-2095 x 


of learning, ſacred and profane. The Janſeniſts 
too, eſpecially theſe of Port-royal, Tillemont, Ar. ful, 
naud, Nicole, Paſchal, Lancelot, and others, made WI inno 
an illuſtrious figure. _ =, clerg 
Except Queſvel's notes on the New Teſtament, W their 
which gave fuch offence to the pope and his friends, IM if the 
the Popith commentaries of the ſeventeenth centu- diſho 
ry ſerved chiefly to disfigure the pure word of God, herſo 


with far fetched alluſions, and frigid allegories, Cod 
compiled from the ancient fathers. Calmet's large or pe 
literal commentary, of the (eighteenth, deſerves 2 mn 
far better character. The old ſcholaſtic method of Vitho 
teaching theology ſtill continued: but the French Which 


Janſeniſts, who aiſo were the beſt commentators, I " 

and ſome prieſts of the oratory, wrote excellently ln, 
on ſome points of divinity. @ 2 
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The doctrines of the Roman church were rather n ent 
corrupted than reformed, eſpecially by means of 
the Jeſuites. It is true, notwithſtanding all that has 
been ſaid to the contrary by their Janſeniſt and 
other oppoſers, they did but more plainly exhibit Wl Exp. 

the real doctrine of their church, which the coun- = 
cil of Trent had varniſhed over, to deceive the Pro- l h t 
teſtants, and ſuch as inclined towards them. As Wl 59 a 
the Jeſuitical labours were directed to the ſupport | 
of -pontifical majeſty, the popes encouraged them 
herein, and generally gave a deaf ear to * accu. 
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fations of their enemies. The ſcope of their doc- 
trine was to depreſs the authority of the ſcriptures, 
and the virtue of Chriſt's mediation; to render the 
Chriſtian religion ſuſpected; and to exalt the powers 
of human nature, and the papal authority. They 
chiefly corrupted the doctrine of morals, teaching, 
that the avoidance of fin, merely for fear of pu- 
niſhment, is meritorious of eternal life; that one 
may ſafely break the divine law, if he has a pro- 
bable reaſon, ſuch as the ſentiment of one doctor, on 
his fide, even. though his own conſcience ſhould 


dictate the contrary ;z that what is intrinſically ſin- 


ful, and directly contrary to the divine law, becomes 
innocent, if it is done with a good intention ; that 
clergymen may murder ſuch as threaten to charge 
their order or community with ſcandalous crimes, 
if they can find no other method of preventing the 
diſhonourable charge ;- that ſins committed by a 


perſon ignorant or doubtful of the meaning of 
God's law, do not deſerve the torments of hell; 


or perhaps their philoſophic fin is that which is 
committed by. one. ignorant of God, and done 
without immediate thinking on that law of God 
which is directly oppoſite thereto ; that ſins com- 
mitted under the violent impulſe of luſt and paſ- 
lion, are no more chargeable againſt one before 
God, than the acts of a madman ; that, in order to 
elude the force of oaths and contracts, we may, 
ia entering into them, ſubjoin ſuch additions, re- 
ſervations, and explications in our own mind, as we 
pleaſe, Paſchal, in his Provincial Letters, and 
Ferrault, in his Morals of the Jeſuites, excellent- 
ly expoſed theſe abominations. But the ſociety had 
fluence enough to procure the public burning of 
doth theſe productions at Paris. Nevertheleſs, in 


1659 and 1690, the popes were obliged, for their 


own vindication, to condemn part of the Jeſuitical 
morality, Theſe papal bulls, with the loud out- 
ries. of their enemies, obliged the Jeſuites to re- 
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ſtrain themſelves a little in their practice: but they 
never purged their feminaries from the immoral 
maxims themſelves. Kings, princes, and other great 
men, were even the more fond of them, for direc. 
tion of their conſciences,. as they indulged them 
to their utmoſt wiſhes, and rendered the paſſage to 
heaven as eaſy as poſſible. We muſt not imagine 
all the Jeſuĩtes were equally debauched. It was on- 
ly ſome of their principal diſciples who were taught 
their myſteries of iniquity ;; and no doubt, their 
enemies reprefented them as worſe than they were. 
Practical corruptions rather increaſed than were 
diminiſhed. It was only ſuch of the papal clergy 
as lived near to the Proteſtants, that were afraid to 
indulge themſelves in the moſt open licentiouſneſs, 
The pontiffs were too often patterns of wickednck,, 
Paul V. was exccflively jealous of his authority, 
and furiouſly revengeful. Gregory XV. was of a 
mild temper, and Urban VIIE. a patron of learn- 
ing; but neither ſtuck at any thing which tended ſupf 
to ruin the Proteſtants: nor did the ignorant and of y 
profligate Innocent X. whoſe harlot Olympia ma- the 
nage | the affairs of his popedom. Alexander VII. 163; 
was noted for his craft, his mean-ſpiritedneſs, and of {: 
his levity of ſentiment and conduct. The Inno- uſal 
cents XI. and XII. by their example and mandates, eigh 
attempted to reform their clergy : but their ſucceſ- 
ſors, through their profligacy, or their attention 
to other matters, neglected to encourage theſe be- 
ginnings of reformation. The biſhops were gene- 
rally exalted to their dignity, by the favour of 
friends, or by Simoniacal pactions; and their dil- 
charge of their function correfponded with their 
entry. Such of the clergy as behaved in a pious 
or decent manner, were contemned and hated of 
their brethren, who accounted their lives a remark: 
able reproach of their own. The monks did not 
generally wallow in profligacy, as they had for- 
merly done; but their morals ſtill made but 2 
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wretched figure. In almoſt every order of note, 
reformation was attempted ;, which occaſioned a di- 
nion of the members into the reformed and unre- 

d. Amongſt the reformed, the Congrega- 
tion of $t Maur Miel diſtinguiſhed nr in 

learning. Some niſts, eſpecially theſe of St 
Cyran, and the female convent of Port-royal, near 
Paris, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ſeverity. But. 
the Bernardians of La Trappe, in Spain and Italy, 
ſurpaſſed even theſe in abſtinence, mortification, 
and ſelf-denial. Beſides ſome more inconſiderable 

- ſocieties, we find eſtabliſhed in this century, the- 

Fathers of the oratory of the holy Jeſus, who were 
inftituted by cardinal Berulle in 1613, as a contraſt 
to the Jeſuitical order. The members are not obli- 

to renounce their property, or to continue in 
the ſociety any longer than they pleaſe. Their bu- 
ſineſs is to prepare themſelves and others for a pro- 
per diſcharge of the ſacerdotal function. Since the 
ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuites in France, the education 
of youth is committed to their truſt.— The order of 
the priefts of the miſſion, founded by pope Urban in 
1632. Their work is to ſtudy the higher degrees 
of ſanctity, by frequent prayer, meditation, per- 
uſal of pious books, and the like; and to ſpend 
eight months every year in the country, inſtructing 
the people, and relieving the poor and ſick, and to 
inſpect the ſeminaries where young men are trained 
up for holy orders. They alſo inſpect the ſociety of 
the Virgins of love, inſtituted in 1560, and whoſe 
office 1 is to aſſiſt the poor in their infirmity and 
fickneſs; and the Pretifls, or Brethren and Si- 
fers of the Chriſtian ſchools, who devote themſelves 
to the education of youth. 

Scarce any change happened in the church's ri- 
tual, except that pope Urban in 1643, iſſued an or- 
der for diminiſhing the holy-days; and that Igna- 
tus, the father of the Jeſuites, with Xavier, their 

noted % cardinal 1 biſhop of * 
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and about fourteen others, were papally canonized, 
and added to the lift of the ſaints. Whatever high- 
ſounding phraſes were till uſed to expreſs the dig: 
nity of the pontiff, it is certain his authority way 
exceedingly diminifthed, even with reſpect to the 
princes of his own communion; and they conſider. 
ed it as almoſt wholly confined to religious affairs, 
When, about the beginning of the century, the Ve. 
netians proſecuted two eccleſiaſtics for capital 
crimes, and prohibited the erection of any more 
religious houſes, without the conſent of the ſtate, 
and the alienation of any laical property to the 
church without their expreſs approbation; Paul V. 
laid their dominions under an interdict of publie 
worſhip, and diſpenſation of ſacraments. The ſe 
nate ordered their clergy to continue their mini- 
ſtrations; and they baniſhed the Jeſuites and Ca- 
puchins for refuſing to obey. Paul Sarpi, and Mar. 
filio, learned men of their own, with Schaſſier a 
Frenchman, defended the conduct of the ſenate, 
and the power of princes, with ſuch ſtrength of 
argument as exceedingly embarraſſed Baronius, 
Bellarmine, and other pontifical advocates. Their 
writings opened the eyes of other European poten- 
rates; and the cauſe of Venice was conſidered as a 
common one by all the ſovereign ſtates of Italy; and 
the dukes of Urbino, Modena, and Savoy, offered 
their troops to aſſiſt the republic. Inſtigated by the 
ambaſſadors of Britain and Holland, the Venetiars 
had once ferior's thoughts of a withdrawment from 
Rome. But ſome political conſiderations, and, it 
ſeems, the advice of Sarpi, who was revered as an 
oracle, prevented this ſtep. Perhaps informed here- 
of, the pontiff, while he levied troops to attack 
them, employed Henry the Great of France to me- 
diate between him and them. A reconciliation, 
not to the papal honour, was concluded; ſince 
which the papal bulls have no more forcs at Venice, 
than the ſenate think fit to allow them. | 

= Scbaſtian, 
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gebaſtian, kingof Portugal, inſtigated by the pope, 
having, in his mad expedition againſt the Moors 
in Africa, in 1584, got himſelf, and almoit all 
the brave men of his flouriſhing kingdom cut off, 
Philip of Spain, being the moſt powerful relation, 
ſeized upon it. Nothing of his engagements were 
obſerved by him or his ſucceſſors: but in forty. 
ears, about two hundred millions of crowns were 
extorted by the Spaniſh oppreflors, and their trade 
was abandoned to the will of the Dutch. In 1640, 
John duke of Braganza, a nearer heir, preſumed 
to aſſert his right, and was choſen king. For fear 
of offending theSpaniſh court, who had threatened 
his Holineſs with a revolt if he countenancedthe Por- 
tugueſe, pope Urban VIII. and his immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors, refuſed to acknowledge John's claim to the 
kingdom, and to confirm the biſhops he had nomi- 
nated. A confiderable part of the kingdom con- 
tinuing for a long time without biſhops poatificaliy: 
empowered to officiate, the French; and other. 
courts, adviſed: John to call a national council for. 
the confirmation of his biſhops. But the incredi- 
ble ſuperſtition. of his ſubjects, their blind .attach- 
ment to the perſon and authority of the pope, and 
the formidable power of the inquiſition, deterred 
bim from following their advice. The papal at- 
tempts to enlarge his power, were nevertheleſs op- 
poſed with vigour. At laſt, in 1666, a peace was 
concluded with Spain; and. the pope confirmed 
the biſhops. 

Lewis XIV. and his Frenchmen, were more un- 
tractable. An almoſt uninterrupted. miſunder- 
ſtanding had long ſubſiſted between the popes and 
the kings of France, or the parliaments of Paris, 
which had more than once iſſued in an opea rup- 
ture. The popes of this century, aſſiſted by the Je- 
ſuites, exerted their whole power and ſkill to con- 
quer the Gallican' averſion at their authority, and 
ruin the diſtinguiſhed liberties of their church. 

8 3 The 
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The parliament of Paris diſconcerted all their 
 fchemes. Richer, Launoy, Peter de Marca, Na. 
talis Alexander, and Ellis Dupin, and other learn. 
ed doctors, bravely expoſed the injuſtice of the 
pontifical claims; though, to the ſcandal of their 
nation, they were too often rewarded with marks 
of diſpleafure, to gratify the enraged pope. But 
when Lewis found his own honour attacked, he 


convinced the world he was no papal dupe. When 


in 1662, the Corſican guards of Alexander VII 
provoked by the French, and perhaps inſtigated 
by the pope's nephews, inſulted the duke of Crequi, 
the French ambaſſador, and his lady, Lewis demand. 
ed fatisfattion. His Holinels delaying to grant it, 
Lewis ordered his troops to march for Italy, and 
beſiege him in his capital. Terrified with theſe 

parations, Alexander implored the mercy of 

is, and had his pardon granted him upon the 
moſt inglorious terms, viz. that his nepheys 


ſhould repair to Paris, and aſk the forgiveneſs of 


Lewis ; that the Corſican guards ſhould be braken, 
and publicly branded with infamy, and their whole 
nation rendered incapable to ſerve at Rome; and 
in fine, that a pyramid ſhould be erected at Rome, 
with an inſcription commemorating the manner, 

in which Lewis had chaftiſed pontifical info: 
lence. But about thirty years after, this pyramid 
was demoliſhed, along with that commemorating 
the converſion of Henry IV. 

In 1678, Lewis inſiſted, that all the churches in 
his dominions ſhould be ſubjected to the order 
called the Regale; by which the king, on the death 
of a biſhop, had the revenues of the ſee, and the 
power of colating all the benefices belonging to it, 
till another biſhop was elected. Innocent XI. con- 
tended, that this could not be univerſally granted, 
After ſome milder conteſtation, Innocent iſſued 
forth his bulls and mandates, upon the one ſide; 
while, on the other, Lewis iſſued forth penal Ly 
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againſt ſuch as regarded them. When Inngcent 
refuſed to confirm the biſhops of Lewis's nomina- 
tion, of whom thirty- eight were at once uncon- 
firmed, Lewis took care to have them conſecrated 


and inſtalled by other biſhops. Whey Innocent 


threatened Lewis with the vengeance of Heaven, 


if he perſiſted in his obſtinate meaſurcs, Lewis, in 


1682, called a council at Paris, of thirty-five bi- 

ops, and as many deputies of inferior orders; 
which ſolemnly declared the papal power to be 
merely ſpiritual, and inferior to that of a general 
council; and that his decifions are not infallible, 
but when attended with the conſent of ſuch a coun- 
cil; that all the rights of the French church ought 
to be preſerved inviolable, and the regale to be 
extended to every church in the kingdom. Theſe 
deciſions were inculcated upon the univerſities, and 
whole body of the Gallican clergy, as a ſacred and 
inviolable rule of their faith. Cardinal Sfondrati, 


and a multitude of Italian, German, and Spaniſh 


doftors, ſprung forth to ſupport the pontiff's tot - 
tering authority, and to decry the court of France. 


The reply of the celebrated Boſſuet more than 


ſufficiently anſwered them all; but Lewis coming 
to an agreement with the pope, it was not publiſh- 
ed till long after, in 1730. 


la 1687, Innocent and Lewis, who heartily ha- 


ted one another, fell into a new conteſt. As the 
ambaſſadors right of protecting perſons at Rome had 


ſo often proved a ſanctuary to the vileſt malefac - 


tors, Innocent reſolved to fuppreſs it. Lavardin, 
the French ambaſſador, refuſed to part with his 
lawleſs right, and Lewis took all the violent me- 
thods he could to oblige his Holineſs to reſtore it; 
and Innocent as proudly refuted to yield, or to con- 
ſecrate the thirty new biſhops which Lewis had no- 
minated. After Innocent's death, Lewis put up mat- 
ters with his more pliable ſucceſſors. The right of 
Ah lum was ſuppreſſed with Lewis's conſent. | ane 
1 . | rig 
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right of the regale was modified ; and the deci. 
ons of the Gallican council were ſoftened, if not, 
by Lewis's orders, confefled ro be faulty, in the he 
letters of ſome of the biſhops who enacted them ſui 
to the pope. But they ſtill remain a part of the ord 
laws of that kingdom. In fine, however baſely qu 
the pope was flattered in France, and however up 
ſome of his noted oppofers might be facrificed to De 
his pleaſure ; it is pretty evident, that his Holineſs ag: 
has no more power in France than formerly; that mi 
their court yield or oppoſe, cajole or threaten fid 
him by turns, as is beſt calculated to promote their = 


political intereſts. 1 5 pre 

; | tio 
Notwithſtanding of their papal centre of unity, bre 
and their much boaſted uniformity and invariable- ter 
neſs in religion, plenty of contentions ſtill ſubſiſt - bi 
ed or commenced among the Catholics ; of which At 
we ſhall only mention the diſputes that made the ed. 
moſt confiderable noſe. In 1601, Clement VIII. his 
was on the point of giving ſentence againſt the fat 
Jeſuites, and in favours of the Dominicans, with 16, 


reſpect to the influences of God's grace, predeſti- the 
nation, human liberty, and original ſin; when the len 


former, by their importunity and artifice, procu- r01 
red a re examination of the doctrines of Molina: Re 
Clement appointed for that purpoſe a congrega- do 
tion of fifteen cardinals, nine profeſſors of divinity, the 
and five biſhops. In three years they held ſeventy - of 
eight meetings, for hearing of parties, and exami- A 
nation of their reſpective proofs. Clement's death Po 
in 1605, prevented his giving his deciſion; and tit. 
both parties pretended, it would have been in their wa 
favours. The deliberations were for ſome time pal 
continued under Paul V.; but king Henry of col 
France, and Philip of Spain, taking the part of thi 
the Jeſuites, his Holineſs ſhifted coming to a de- inf 
cifion ; and inſtead thereof, it ſeems, adviſed both , of 


parties to modify their expreſſions, that = Je- ed 
| U1LES: 
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ſuites might not ſeem to adopt the Pelagian ſenti- 
ments, nor the Dominicans theſe of the Proteſtant 
heretics. It is certain, that Aquaviva, the Je- 
ſuitieal general, addrefled a letter to theſe of his 
order, modifying the doctrine of Molina, and re- 
quiring them to teach in like manner; but to give 
up no point to the Dominicans z—and that the 
Dominicans have ever fince manifeſted leſs zeal 
againſt the doctrine of the Jeſuites; and that the en- 
mity between the two parties has conſiderably ſub- 
ſided. | | 
Though the pontiff had huſhed this affair, and 


prohibited to publiſh the records of the examina- 


tions thereof, yet the ſame diſpute afterwards 
broke forth in a new ſhape. About 1640, and af- 
ter the death of Janſenius, a learned and pious 
biſhop of Ipres in Flanders, his work relative to 
Avguſtine's doctrine of God's grace was publiſh- 
ed Therein Janſenius did not pretend to deliver 
his own ſentiments, but theſe of that venerable 
faint, ſo much revered in the Roman church. In 
1641, the holy inquiſition prohibited the peruſal 
thereof; and next year, Urban the pontiff ſo- 
lemnly condemned it, as tainted with ſeveral er- 
rors, which had been baniſhed from the church. 
Regardleſs of this redoubled condemnation, the 


doctors of Louvain, and other places in the Ne- 


therlands, with great ardour, defended the cauſe 

of Janſenius. In France, the abbot” of St Cyran, 
Arnaud, Nicoli, Paſcal, Queſnel, and others of 
Port-Royal, and ſundry biſhops, took his part. Mut- 
titudes, who judged real piety to conſiſt in an in- 


ward temper of mind, rather than in the obſer- 
vance of external rites, did the ſame. Terrible 
| contention enſued. While the Jeſuites ſupported 


their cauſe with papal and royal decrees, with 'the 
influence of cls and nobles, and with plenty 


of ſophiſtry and reproach, the Janſeniſts ſupport- 


ed theirs with prodigious learning and eloquence, 
| | | apparent 


- 
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apparent piety, manifeſtation of uncommon zeal 
againſt the Proteſtants, and the taking of extraor- 
dinary pains to inſtruct their fellows of mankind 
in learning and virtue. To theſe they added a vaſt 
number of miracles ſaid to be wrought in their fa. 
vours ;; particularly in 1656, 1661, 1664, 1725, 
1727, and 1731. The forgery of the miracles of 
the laſt date, faid to be wrought at the tomb of 
abbe Paris, a Janſeniſt, who had finiſbed his life 


with his auſterities, in healing of diſeaſes, and in fill. 


ing men with the Holy Ghoſt, was fo plainly de: 

tected, that, it is hoped, they will no further inſiſt 

upon that kind of proof. Et 
It ſeems, that Urban, and Innocent X. bis ſue- 


ceſſor, would have gladly huſhed this diſpute, in | 


the manner Paul had done in the beginning of the 


Century; but the fury of the French biſhops, who 


generally favoured the Jeſuites, threw all into con- 
fuſion. Prompted by Jeſuitical influence, they ex- 
tracted from Janſenius's book the following propo- 
fitions, That perfection in holineſs is unattainable 
in this life; that the ſaving operations of God's 
grace upon the human heart cannot be reſiſted and 
overcome; that nothing but liberty or freedom 
from conſtraint, is neceflary to render mens actions 


rewardable or puniſhable ; that man's will of itſelf 


cannot receive the aſſiſtant influence of God's pre- 
venting grace; that Chriſt died not for all man- 
kind, but only for his elect people. Theſe opi- 
nions they remitted to Rome, for a pontifical con- 
demnation. Notwihſtanding all that many of the 


diſtinguiſhed Gallican clergy could do, Innocent, 


in 1653, condemned the firſt four of the above 
propoſitions as heretical, and the laſt as raſh, im- 
pious, and injurious to God. The Janſeniſts 
thought to evade this bull, by pretending, that the 
condemned propoſitions were not therein charged 
upon Janſenius. But their reſtleſs oppoſers per- 
ſuaded Alexander VII. to declare, in 1656, + rs 

5553 eſe 
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theſe five propoſitions were the very tenets of Jan - 


ſenius contained in his book. In 1665, he remitted 
to France a declaration to be ſubſcribed by all the dig- 
nified clergy, which affirmed, that theſe five pro- 
ofitions were contained in Janſenius's work, in 
the very ſenſe in which they had been condemned 
by his Holineſs. 'This ſtep, odious to the wiſer part 


of the Gallican clergy, even though not on the 


Janſeniſt ſide, produced terrible confuſions in 
France. While the Jeſuites extolled the papal in- 
fallibility in matters of fact, as well as of, doctrine, 
and furiouſly promoted the ſubſcription, the ſanſe- 
niſts inſiſted, that his infallibiliry extended only to 
matters of doctrine; and only to theſe, when it is 
confirmed by the conſent of a general council. 
Some offered to obſerve a profound filence ; but 
declared they could not ſubſcribe the pontifical 
formula; others offered to ſubſcribe it, if allowed 
to explain the ſenſe in which they took it. Seve- 
ral other methods were deviſed. to evade the ſub- 
ſeription of the tyrannical formula. But nothing 
leſs than the entire ruin of their oppoſers could 
ſatisfy the Jeſuites, who had pope, king, and coun- 
ſellors, on their fide. Whoever in the leaſt oppo- 
fed the declaration, were caſt into priſon, or other- 
viſe perſecuted. The biſhops of Angers, Beau- 
vois, Pamiers, and Alet, boldly refuſed to ſub- 
ſcribe, unleſs with proper explications and diſtinc- 
tions. When his Holineſs threatened to excom- 
municate them, nineteen other biſhops of France 


adopted their cauſe, in a ſolemn remonſtrance ad- 


dreſſed to Clement, and to Lewis XIV. Ann Ge- 
nevieve of Bourbon, ducheſs of Longueville, a 


| Janſeniſt devotee, alſo implored the pontifical cle- 


mency on their behalf. Moved with theſe remon- 
ſtrances, and other conſiderations, Clement allow- 


ed the ſcrupulous doctors, to ſign the declaration, 
vith whatever mental interpretation they thought 


proper to give it: whereupon the ** 
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fume their ſtations in the church. Inftigated by 
the Jeſuites, king Lewis, in 1676, declared, tha 
the above indulgence was merely tem 3 and 


the ducheſs of Longueville being dead, it was to- 
_ tally aboliſhed in 1679; and the perſecution of the 


Janſeniſts renewed. Arnaud their principal doc- 
tor fled to Holland ; where, by his eloquence and 
influence, he gained all the Catholics of that coun- 
„and of the Netherlands, to his ſide; and many 
of them reſolutely adhered thereto. Ss 
Not only their adherence to the doctrines of Au- 
ſtine, but alſo their recommending and exempli- 


Ving a more ſtrict manner of life, and their inſiſt- 


ing, that true piety doth not conſiſt in external acts 
of devotion, but in inward hotineſs and divine love; 
and that men ought to be inſtructed in the know- 
ledge of the ſcriptures, and allowed to peruſe them 
in their own language, drew upon the Janſeniſts 


the fury of their Jeſuitical oppoſers. The ſyſtem | 


of the Janſeniſts was rational in the main ; but the 


abbe of St Cyran, and the nuns of Port-Royal, add- 


ed thereto an enthuſiaſtic tincture, which gave 
their crafty adverſaries an advantage againſt them, 
As the nuns refuſed to ſubſcribe Alexander's de- 
claration, and as their convent was an hiding-place 
to not a few of the party, when perſecuted, and the 
reſort of penitent multitudes, who built houſes for 
themſelves around it; Lewis, prompted by the Je- 
ſuites, after much haraſſment of the nuns, did, in 
1709, demoliſh the monaſtery, dug up the bones 
of ſuch devotecs as had been there interred, and 
tranſported them to ſoine other place. 


Paſquier Queſnel, a prieſt of the oratory, pu- 


bliſhed his French tranſlation of the New Teftament, 
attended with practical notes. Noailles, Boſſuet, 
and other learned men, highly approved it. After 
there had been about thirty years wrangling concern- 


ing it, the court of Rome in 1708 paſſeda general ſen- | 
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the of condemnation againſt it. This being found 
zueffectual to compoſe the diſpute, Clement XI. 
who had once highly extolled it as an almoſt 
jncomparable work, did, in his bull Unigenitus, &c. 
of 1713, condemn one hundred and one particular 
propoſitions of the notes, ſuch as, That the grace 
of Chriſt is the effectual principle of all good works; 
that in order of nature, faith is the firſt grace, and 
the Fountain of all otkers; that there -can be no 
true religion without charity; and that the ſcrip- 
ture ought to be read by all, c. This bull, pro- 
cured by Lewis, and his Jeſuitical friends, occa- 
ſioned terrible commotions in France, which have 
ſcarce ſubſided to this day. Forty of the Gallican 
biſhops accepted of it ; but it was oppoſed by ma- 
ny others, eſpecially by Noailles, now archbiſhop 
of Paris. Not a few of the prelates appealed from 
the papal authority, to that of a general council. 
Fearful was the perſecution of theſe oppoſers, and 
many of them were obliged to flee their country. 
At laſt the parliament of Paris ratified the bull, and 
moſt of the clergy gave it a ſilent ſubmiſſion. The 
Janſeniſts, one of whoſe principal ornaments was 
the great Rollin, continued to adhere to their prin- 
ciples, and were often perſecuted on account there- 
of, The late expulſion of the Jeſuites from France, 
and almoft every where elſe, leſſened the number 
and power of their enemies. But the bulk of the 
kcular clergy appear ſtill to oppoſe them. 

The ancient debate between the followers of 
francis and Dominic, concerning the ſinleſs con- 
ception of Mary, occaſioned terrible confuſions in 
ain, and unſpeakable vexation to the pontiffs, 
particularly Paul V. Gregory XV. and Alexan- 
fr VII. Prompted by repeated remonſtrances 
tom the Spaniſh court, who favoured the Franciſ- 
fans, and the ſinleſs conception, Alexander decla- 
ad, that they had high degrees of probability on 
fir fide; and prohibited all further diſputation 
Vo. II. | __ W 1 
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on that point. In 1709, Clement XI. appointed 
+ the feaſt of the finleſs conception, to be obſerved 
in the whole Romiſh church. But the Dominicans 
maintained, this did not extend unto them; and 
they, with modeſty and circumſpection, continued 
to defend their ancient tenet. Nor do we know 
of their being in the leaſt troubled for diſregarding 
the pontifical edict,  _ _ 5 
But the Myſtics or Quiet iſts, inſtead of their for- 
mer honour, were perſecuted with no ſmall ſeveri. 
ty. Michael Molinos, a Spaniſh prieſt, who refided 
at Rome, publiſhed his Spiritual guide about 1670, 
It underwent ſeveral editions in Italy and Spain, 
cre it was much quarrelled; and afterwards was 
tranſlated into the French, Dutch, and Latin. Mo. 
linos pretended, that the whole of religion conſiſts 
in a calm tranquillity of the mind centered upon 
God himſelf alone, and in a pure and diſintereſted 
love of him, independent of all proſpect of reward, 
The Jeſuites, and other zealots for the Romiſh re- 
ligion, which was ſuppoſed chiefly to conſiſt in«the 
external obſervance of human, and often idola- 
trous rites, in order to merit everlaſting happineſs, 
conſidered his deſcription of true religion, as a 
tacit condemnation of the Roman : and about 1681, 
openly condemned his opinion. The Spaniſh inquif- 
tion were among the moſt forward in this perſecuting 
work. The French ambaſſador, offended with ſome 
oppoſition Molinos had made to him in the Ronuſb 
court, commenced a violent proſecution of him as an 
heretic. Molinos, abandoned of all his friends, was 
condemned and impriſoned in 1685, andallthe copics 
of his book were ordered to be publicly burnt, A 
bout two years after, he was forced to make a ſo- 
lemn abjuration of his errors, and then ſhut up in 
perpetual impriſonment, till his death in 1696. 
While his enemies charged his doctrines with li- 
ecntious conſequences he never intended, his friends 
extolled his myſtical whims, as if they had been im- 


mediate revelations from God. In Italy, Spain, 
| | | France, 
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France, and the Netherlands, he had a multitude 
of followers; but many of whoſe ſentiments differ · 
ed from his. Perhaps the French camizars, or 
rophets, whoſe infection ſpread into England and 
nd, in the beginning of the eighteenth centu- 
xy, were but a branch of them, who carried their 
enthuſiaſm” to the moſt extravagant degree. His 
moſt remarkable diſciples were «cardinal Patrucct 
and Francis de la Combe. None made more noiſe 
than the devout Madam Gyon, who deriving all 
her ideas from her own heart, publiſhed them in 
variety of tracts. Her Bible, with annotations rela- 
tye to the hidden life, conſiſting of twenty vo- 
lumes, was not publiſhed till 1715. But in 1687, 
her religious fancies had begun to be noticed. At- 
ter they had been pronounced unſound, by ſeverals 
of an eminent character for learning and piety, 
Bofſuet of Meaux, in 1697, publiſhed a formal 
confutation thereof. He defired an approbation 
of his work, from Fenelon archbiſhop of Cambray. 
| Inſtead . hereof, Fenelon openly declared, that 
Madam Gyon had been egregiouſly wronged and 
miſrepreſented, by ſuch as pretended to confute. 
her opinions. He publiſhed a tract, without his 
name, wherein he * ſome of Madam's ſentĩ- 
ments, and particularly, the myſtical doctrine of 
diintereſted love to God. This he explained with 
the moſt charming eloquence, and confirmed 

the authority of not a few of the moſt remarkable 

and pious doctors of the Romiſh church. Boſ- 

ſuet, who beheld with grief the eminent talents 
and riſing fame of, Fenelon, as an obſtacle to-his: 
ec. left no method untried to mortify his illu- 

ous rival. He at once implored the aid of the 


pontiff, and of Lewis the Great; and by importu- 
ty and. ſtratagem, obtained a-papal decree, con- 


ning twenty-three propoſitions of Fenelon's. 


book, without naming its author. Meekneſs of 
emper, and averſeneſs to ſtrife, if not alſo cowar- 
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dice and fear of danger; prompted Fenelon to de- 
clare his acquieſcence in the deciſion, read it to his 
people at Cambray, and. exhort them to ſubmit 


thereto. It is certain, however, that he continued 


in his myſtical jm till he died. e 
The affair of Peyrere, who taught, that men 
were created. on this earth long before Adam; 
and who apoſtatized from the Proteſtants, in order 
to ſave his life; of Richard Smith, titular biſhop 
of Chalcedon, but appointed to rule the Engliſh 
Catholics; of Thomas Whyte, who ſo oft contra- 
dicted his pontifical brethren ;z of Peter God, titu- 
lar biſhop of Sebaſte, but gavernor of the Catholics 
in Holland, the proſecution of whom for Janſeniſm, 
occaſioned a laſting rent among theſe under his 
care; of the frantic Borri; of Sfondrati's book on 
predeſtination, which, though intended to termi- 


nate all differences on that head, offended. both 


parties; of Arnauld's treatiſe on frequent commu- 
nion; of Mary of Agreda's fabulous life of the 
bleſſed Virgin; and a variety of particular conteſts 
relative to the power of popes and kings, ſcarce de- 
ſerve a place in this work. | | 
In the preſent century, the ſtate of the Popiſh 
church continues much the ſame as in the ſeven- 
teenth ; only the Jeſuitical ſupporters of pontitical 
majeſty, are of late expelled from Portugal, France, 
Spain, and other places of his Holineſs's domi- 
nions, which probably occaſions an increaſe of 
them in the Proteſtant countries. The papal power 
is chiefly regarded in Portugal and Spain. It is 
much circumſcribed in France. The king has a 
rms to convene provincial or national councils. 

pope's legate-a-latere cannot enter France, or 
the reſident of Avignon execute his commiſſion, 
without the royal permiſſion. Nor can the Galli- 
can biſhops, though cited by the pope, de part the 
country without it. The pope can levy no tax up. 


on eccleſiaſtic preferments, without the order — 
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che king, and conſent of the clergy. The pop: 


cannot depole or excommunicate the king, nor ab- 
ſolve any ſubjects from their allegiance; nor can 
he excommunicate the king's officers, for any thing 


done in the diſcharge of their functions. Nor can 
he, or his delegates, judge of any privilege belonging 
to the king. Nor are counts palatine made by the 
dged as ſuch in France. The king 


pope, acknowledg 


may puniſh his eccleſiaſtic officers for their miibe- 
haviour, in their reſpective charges; and in caſe 


his Holineſs refuſe to inveſt a Frenchman with any 
benefice in France, the parliament. of Paris may 


order the biſhop of the dioceſe to inveſt him. The 


pope cannot allow the French clergy. to bequeath 
the iſſue of their preferments, contrary to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the realm; he cannot grant che en- 
joyment of any eſtate or revenue, or allow the ali-- 


enation of church-lands, without the royal con- 


ſent, None may hold a benefice, unleſs he be a: 


native, or naturalized, or have a ſpecial diſpenſa- 


tion for that purpoſe.. The pope is inferior to a 


general council; cannot diſpenſe with the law of 
God and oz nature,. or the body of canon law ſent 
by pope Adrian to Charles the Great; and which 
alone the French have received in. an unlimited 
manner. The pope cannot collate any benefice in 
France, but with the king's permiſſion; nor are 
the regulations-of the apoſtolical chamber or court, 
obligatory on the Gallican church, unleſs confirm- 
ed by the king's edicts. Theſe liberties the French 


pretend to have alway. maintained; and their kings 
at their coronation ſwear to maintain them. 
A ſummary of the Popiſh worſhip and creed has 


been given under the ſixteenth: century. To de- 


ſtribe the whole of their ceremonies, would re- 


quire a work by itſelf. According to their canons, 


wle altar is of one ſtone, ſupported by pillars, and 


covered with a chriſmal of fine white cloth; and: 


tas: three ſteps to go up to it, all covered. with a: 


— —— 
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carpet. On the high altar, the conſecrated wafer 
is generally lying in a box. A curious crucifix is 
alſo erected, wax candles burning on the right and 
left fide ; and there hangs a little bell to be rung at 
the Sanctus, the kneeling of the prieſt, and eleva- 
tion of the hoſt. This altar, and its furniture of 
chalice, cruets, baſons, Sec. muſt be all conſecra- 
ted with ſtrange cringing, bleſſing, &c. and is in- 
cloſed with a rail. The daily ſervice conſiſts of 
prayers, and holy leſſons, divided into ſeven or 
eight canonical hours, viz. mattins for night; 
lauds for the morning; prime, tierce, ſexte, and 
none for the day; veſpers, and compline for the 
evening. In their religious ſervice, the habits of 
the pope, and his underlings, are exceedingly diver- 
tified, according to the occaſton, place, and the 
Uke. | | Tn” 

In the maſs, when they come to the offering, 
the profane are ordered to. depart. The prieſt ap- 
proaches the altar; ſays a preparatory prayer; 
makes confeſſion for himſelf and the people; kiſſes. 
the altar, and then perfumes: it. with incenſe; the 
&troite is ſung. The prieſt thrice over cries, Lord, 
have mercy upon us turns. about to, and bleſſes the 
people; reads the epiſtle relative to Jeſus” accuſa- 
tion before Pilate; bows. before the altar; prays 

for the cleanſing of the heart. The gradual is 


ſung ; the prieſt having read the hiſtory-of our 8a · 


viour's going from Herod to Pilate, the goſpel is 
carried from the right to the left fide of the altar, 
to denote its coming to the Gentiles. The prieſt 
uncovers the cup; after kiſſing the altar, he lifts 
up the hoſt or wafer, and then the cup; after ba- 
'ving waſhed his fingers, and declared Jeſus inno- 

cent, the prieſt bids the people come pray, and 
prays to the Trinity with a muttering voice. At- 
ter another prayer to the Father, the Sanctus or 
holy holy is ſung. The prieſt prays for the faith - 
ful; covers, the hoſt and chalice. with a _—y 
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and makes the ſign of the croſs upon them; adores 
the hoſt; and then lifts it up; repeats the Lord's 
prayer with his arms extended, in the figure of a 
croſs; conſecrates the cup, and elevates it; prays- 
for the ſouls in purgatory; and ſmites his breaſt, 
and prays for himſelf, and the congregation, 
chiefly begging a place in paradiſe; elevates the 
hoſt; repeats the per omnia, and the Lord's prayer; 
makes the ſign of the croſs on the hoſt, cup, and 
altar; prays privately for peace to himſelf, through 
the mediation of the virgin Mary, and the ſaints; 
breaks a wafer ;- puts a bit of it into the cup; after 
the Agnus Dei-is fung, the prieſt ſecretly prays for 
the peace of the church. The box in which the 
wafers: are, is kiſſed by the prieſt and the people. 
While the people beſtow the adoring kiſs, the 
prieſt ſays-other. two prayers. After the prieſt has 
with a rehearſal of words peculiar to himſelf, com- 
municated in. both elements, he adminiſters the 
wafers to the people. After the ablution, or mix- 
ture of the wine with water, attended with two 
ſhort prayers, the prieſt ſings the pot communion, 
or prayer for a good effect of the ſacrament ; ſa- 
lutes the people in the name of Chriſt; reads the 
deginning, and the twentieth of John; prays, and 
diſmiſſes the people with a ſolemn bleſſing, attend - 
ed with ſeveral antic ceremonies. All theſe cere- 
monies mentioned, are pretended: to fignify ſome 
event, relative to our Saviour's apprehending, ſuf-. 
fering, reſurrection, and aſcenſion. „ 
When the whole ceremonies are performed, the 
prieſt being aſſiſted by a deacon and ſubdeacon, and 
with choriſters, it is called high maſs. When the 
prayers are barely rehearſed without ſinging, and 
there is no deacon or ſubdeacon, nor much cere- 
mony, it is called lau maſs. Of ordinary maſſes, 
ſome are celebrated for delivering ſouls out of pur- 
gatory; ſome on their death · beds leaving a ſtock to 
Focure twenty or thirty thauſand maſſes of this. 
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* Kind, for their recovery. Other maſles of the pri- 
vate or votive kind, are for the recovery of ſto- 
len goods, for health, for travellers, and for mer. 
cies received. When the cup is not uſed, as at ſea, 
it is called a dry maſs. When a biſhop celebrates 
maſs with his clergy, a multitude of other rites are 
added: and when his Holineſs himſelf is preſent, the 


ceremonious fooleries are ſtill more ſplendid and nu - 


merous. It is pretended, that the people are at no 
loſs, that they do not underſtand the language in 
the ſervice, as all that God requires of them is, io 
aſſiſt at that ſacrifice with attentive devotion. 
To deſcribe the ſolemn proceſſion on Good. Friday, 
in which they have ſometimes one that hires him- 
felf to repreſent our buffeted Saviour, and is ſecu- 
red of ſalvation if he die of his wounds; their prone 
or homily ; their uſe of beads, to regulate the order 
of their Ave Marias; their veneration of reliques; 
their miracles performed before the images of the 
faints; their carrying of the crg/s or crucifix before 
the pontiff, on a variety of public occations; the 
efficacy of the ſign of the croſs, and the ado- 
ration thereof; the conſecration of crofles, holy 
water, falt, pontifical robes, images, bells, and the 
like; their exorciſms; their burning of lamps be- 
fore the faintly images; their votive gifts, hung 
around their altars; their burning of incenſe upon 
their altars, ſo that in ſome principal churches the 
numerous ſtreams of perfuming ſmoke, almoſt fill 
the place; would but tire the. palience of our 
readcrs.. | by ol | 
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WW Here the ſovereigns were Popiſh, the Lutheras 
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the beſt way ſhe could. Erneſt, baron of Wells, 

rmed a plan for propagating the goſpel in fo- 
xeign parts, but it was never carried into execution; 


and though ſome have ſince. that time carried the 


Lutheran profeſſion into Aſia, Africa, and Ames 
rica, yet on the main, the Lutheran church has ra- 
ther loſt ground than gained it, ever ſince the 
middle of the ſixteenth century; ſome returning to 
the Romiſh idol try, and others entering into the 


1 


related. | | 


About the beginning of this century, logics and 
metaphyſics were almoſt the only philoſophy taught 
in the Lutheran ſchools. But by degrees they con- 
tracted a taſte for the other branches of literature. 
As their learning increaſed, the fame thereof de- 
creaſed ; which was probably owing to a variety of 
pretenders diſgracing it with their ſtupid and ablurd 
whims. Ari | 
red with fuperadded ſcholaſtic terms and diſtinc- 
tions, reigned at Leipſic, Tubingen, Helmſtadt, 
and Altorf, and in moſt of the other academies of. 
the Lutheran church. But its honour was on the 
decline. While Daniel Hoffman, Robert Fludd, 
Jacob Bechmen, and the Roficrucian brethren, de- 
claimed againſt philoſophy in general, the followers 
of Ramus, who had introduced a more ſenſible ſy- 
ſtem of logics, got the philoſophy of the Stagg- 
tte banifhed from ſeveral ſeminaries of learning, 
and their maſter's ſcheme introduced in its ſtead. 
The followers of Des Cartes alſo vehemently decri- 
ed the labours of Ariſtotle. While Grotius, that 
religious mongrel, moderately oppoſed his ſyſtem, 
Putfendorff, the Swede, threw it wholly aſide, and 
thereby drew upon himſelf a load of the bittereſt 
proaches. Their works were not the leſs uſeful 
for ſettling the ſyſtem of morals upon more proper 
bundations, than had been generally done in for- 


Me 


communion of the Reformed, as ſhall hereafter be 


otle's philoſophy, ſufficiently obſcu- 
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mer times. Thomaſius, profeſſor of law at Leip- 
fic, and afterwards at Hall, without ever examining 
the Ariſtotelian ſyſtem, rejected it, and encouraged 
others to do the ſame, though what he ſubſtitutes: 
in its ſtead, of his own production, had no conk- 
derable. merit. Towards the end of the century, 
the Lutherans had almoſt wholly burſt the bilo? 
phical chains, and each dared to think for him- 
elf. Some commencet Eclectics, extracting from 
every ſect what they thought beſt. Phe famed, 
though perhaps infidel Leibnitz, and others, with 
indefatigable pains, laboured to ſearch out truth 
for themſelves, and toeftabliſh-philofophy upon the 
folid foundations of experience and common ſenſe, 
The ruin of Ariſtotle's credit almoſt occafioned the 
total contempt of the metaphyfics, which had been 
long reputed. the very foundation of philoſophy ;. 
but Leibnitz reſtored them to their due honour. 
The almoſt perpetual. contentions of the Euthe- 
ran doctors with the Catholics and the Reformed; 
occaſioned their ſpending of their time in ſubtle and 
angry diſputes, rather than in explaining the ſcrip- 
tures, and in teaching the duties of morality. 
Meanwhile, Glaſſius, Tarnovius, Gerard, Hacſpan; 
Calixtns, Eraſmus, and Sebaſtian Schmidts, Calo» 
vius, Geier, Schomer, and others, laboured to ex: 
eellent purpoſe, in illuſtrating the oracles of Chriſt. 
The Pietiſtic controverſy, about the end of the 
century, occaſioned a more cloſe attention to the 
ſtudy of ſcripture. Some of the Lutheran commen-- 
tators confined themſelves to indicate the. meaning 
of the words and: phraſes of the Holy Ghoſt. O- 
chers -laboured to demonſtrate the inexactneſs of 
ether expoſitions, or applied the texts to illuſtrate 
eontroverted points of divinity. Some, after an in- 
dication of the ſenſe, applied it to the direction of 
practice. Others, in the Cocceian method, went to 
extremes in hunting for allegories. 
In the beginning of the century, ſuch as formed 
| theological 
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theological ſyſtems followed the-looſe method of 
Melancthon, but expreſſed themſelves in the barba- 
rous language of the ſchoolmen. . Gp» Calixtus 
introduced a new form, in which he divided the 
whole of theology into three parts; the end, the 


ſubject, and the means of religion. This method, 


though diſreliſhed by many, was copied with. re- 
markable zeal and emulation, in moſt of their emi- 
nent colleges. As not a few of the more pious 
were grieved to behold the doctrines of Jeſus, 
ſtill obſcured by the metaphyſical jargon and di- 
ſtinctions of Ariſtotle and the ſchoolmen, Spener, 


and others excited by his example, about the end 


of the century, laboured to repreſent them in a 


more plain and popular manner. In conſequence 


whereof, their theology has aſſumed a more grace- 
ful aſpect. When their language hath become 
more plain, and their manner more embelliſhed, 
itis a pity the rage and bitterneſs of their diſpu- 
tants hath not proportienally ſubſided. The doc- 
trine of morals was ſtill extremely neglected. Ex- 
cept the popular tracts of Prætorius, Arndt, and 
Gerard, the two laſt of whom, their clerical bre- 
thren reckoned enthuſiaſts, concerning the inter- 
nal worſbip of God, and the duties of Chriſtianity, 
there did not appear one moral writer of any diſtin- 
guiſhed ' merit. But the preachers who handled 
caſes of conſcience were peculiarly attended. Ca- 
lixtus began a ſyſtem of moral theology, which was 
finiſhed by his diſciples after his dearh. But it was 
ſo perplexed with metaphyſical intricacies, that it 
quickly fell into contempt. Others, ſtripping mo- 
3 of theſe wretched trappings, and aſſiſted by 
Puffendorf's account of the lau of nature, digeſted 
into better order, and demonſtrated the prin- 
ciples thereof with ſuperior plainneſs and evidence. 


Few or no changes took place in the govern- 


ment, worſhip, and ceremonies of the Lutheran 


church ; 
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church ; and they ſcarce had any diſcipline to be 


changed either to the better or the worſe. Indeed | 


Thomaſius, above mentioned, and ſome others, 
propoſed to have the whole government taken from 
the furious clergy, and lodged in the hands of the 
magiſtrate; and to have a great part of the cere. 
monies aboliſhed, as reliques of Popery. The ma. 
ny angry debates occaſioned by theſe propoſals {6 
exceedingly diminiſhed the credit of the Lutheran 
clergy, that for a long time paſt, few perſons of 
illuſtrious birth, or diſtinguiſhed talents, have ap- 
plied to the theological ſtudies ; and the number 
of their wiſe and learned clergymen hath been long 
upon the decline. = 2 5 

What clergy they had are generally repreſent- 
ed in a moſt diſagreeable light: their leading men 
as arrogant, contentious, deſpotic, uncharitable, 
deſtitute of Chriſtian plainneſs and candour, fond 


of quibbling and diſpute, and given to judge of 


every thing by the ſpirit of party. The leſs di- 
ſtinguifhed, are charged with ignorance, and a 
ſhameful neglect of the duties of their function; 
and almoſt the whole of them with floth, avarice, 
impiety, and corruption of manners. No doubt, 
the thirty years war in Germany, with the want of 
diſcipline, occaſioned a ſhocking corruption among 
both minifters and people; and fome, even of 
their moſt pious doctors, imagined, that whom- 
ſoeyer they, in their partial manner, judged ene- 


mies to God, ought to be declared enemies to their 


country, and proſecuted accordingly. Their 


manner of preaching was too generally wretched 


enough; and very improper for the inſtruction of 
their people, in the truths of the goſpel. In ma- 
ny places, the clerical eloquence was reduced to 
loud bawiing, ſonorous and empty words, meta- 
phyſical niceties, trivial diſtinctions, with other 
tawdry and childiſh ornaments, plainly calculated 


not to enlighten the mind, awaken the conſcience, 
| | -— I 
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or inflame the heart; but: to difplay the preach- 
ers vanity and weakneſs, to ſtrip the truths of 
the goſpel of their native beauty, and to check 


weir power and influence. As they had ſo few 
models of genuine eloquence, and had loſt their 


real fellowihip with God in his worfhip, it is no 
wonder both clergy and people were fond of theſe 
; The rage of the Lutheran clergy for diſpute, was 
Gill I with plenty of internal contentions. 
Theſe 


whole church in diſorder and tumult. Both were 
occaſioned by what was apparently good; the for- 
mer, by a fraternal love, deſirous to promote u- 
mon and concord with: Chriftian brethren; and 
the latter, by a laudable zeal to curb licentious 
manners, and: a: raging ſpirit of contention, and 
inſtead thereof, to promote ſolid and practical 


cerned were, the affair iſſued in the ' moſt terrible 
con fuſions and furious debates. 5 


riſe to George Calixtus, a divine of Sleſwick, but 


8 foundation, had been remarkable for freedom of 
r ſentiment, Calixtus, who had few equals in learn- 
ir ig or genius, applied himſelf. to examine the 


4 doctrines of the leading parties among Chriſtians; 
aud thought he found things defective or erro- 
neous with each. Hopeleſs of any proper coa- 


of admiſſion, to do what they could to heal the 
I. It. diviſions, 


regard to the ſanctifying virtue of the goſpel, and 


relating to Syncretiſm and Pietiſim were of 
the principal conſequence, and involved their 


piety. However good the motives of theſe con- 


The affair of Syncretiſm, or cealeſcence, owed its 


profeſſor of theology at Helmſtadt, in the duchy 
of Brunſwick. As that univerfity, from its very 


Yn — cacao, —ä—— — — . — i 4s Bi 


leſcence, he contented himfelf with labouring to 
extinguiſh the hatred, and appeaſe the 'refentment 
of the different ſects. As he, and his fellow · pro- 
feſſors of Helmſtadt, were obliged, by their oath 
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diviſions, and terminate the diſputes which pre- 
yailed among Chriſtians, they gave him no oppo. 
fition. But Statius Buſcher, a furious theologian 
of Hanover, whom Calixtus had provoked by his 
oppaſition to the philoſophy of Ramus, attacked 
bim in the moſt malignant manner; charging him, 
and his brethren of Helmſtadt, as concealed Pa. 
pitts ; and exhibiting a long liſt of errors, where. 
of, he pretended, Calixtus was guilty. Buſcher 
had paſſed for a malicious reproacher, if Calixtus 
had not thereafter declared his ſentiments with the 
. utmoſt freedom and candour, if we might not 
add, incautious expreſſions. This drew upon him 
the fury of the Saxon divines, whom he had pro- 
voked, by his obedience to the duke of Brunſwick, 
ia attending the Reformed theologians, as their 
director and counſellor, at the conference of 
Thorn, in 1645. Hulſeman, Weller, Sharpius, 
Calovius, and others, attacked him with all the 
arguments and virulence they could, as an apoſtate 
to the Reformed and Romiſh religion, both of 
which they heartily hated. Till bis death, in 1656, 
Calixtus repulſed all their attacks with uncommon 
ſpirit and learning. .It no where appears, that he 
intended to reconcile the Papiſts and Proteſtants; 
but he thought their differences were leſs import- 
ant than was imagined, and that they ought to 
forbear all rage againſt, and hatred of one another. 
He maintained, that, in the Lutheran, Reformed, 
and Popith churches, all the eſſentials of the Chri- 
ſtian religion were retained, though, in the laſt, 
ſome of them were ſadly concealed under the rub- 
biſh of human inventions. He pretended, that 
whatever was generally admitted by the primitive 
church, in the firſt five centuries, ought to be re- 
ceived as of equal truth and authoricy with the 
ſcripture itſelf 3 and that, if the Catholics would 
abandon all later inventions, the Proteſtants ought 
to re embrace their communion. After all, Pol 
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fact declares him the moſt learned of the diſpu- 
tants againft Popery. He had alſo peculiar no- 
tions concerning the obſcure revelation of the Tri- 
nity under the N Teſtament, and the appearances 


of the Son of God during that period; the neceſſity 


of good works to procure: falvation ; and God's 
eing occaſionally the author of fin. But the fury 
of the -Syncretical diſpute made theſe little con- 


After Calixtus was dead, the Saxon clergy, 


chiefly Calovius, who heartily hated him, for his 
benevolent charity to theſe of other communions, 
continued to inſult his memory with the baſeſt in- 
rectives, and the moſt malignant reproach. They 
drew up'a kind of creed contradicting his opinions, 
and inſiſted for adding it to the /ymbolical books, 
or eccleflaſtical ftandards of orthodoxy; and 


| that all profeſſors of theology, and candidates 


for the holy miniſtry, ſhould be obliged” to ſub- 
fcribe it. Thus the new Calixtines were ſuppoſed 
to have forfeited all right to the religious fellow- 
ſhip, or even civil liberties of their Lutheran bre- 
thren. While Calovius and Strauchins defended 
the new creed with intemperate fury, Ulric Calix- 
tus, George's-ſon, attacked it in much the ſame 


manner. But Titius, Hildebrand, and others, more 


meckly ſupported the memory of the deceaſed Ca- 
lixtus; oppoſed the reception of the new creed, 
and ſhewed the fatal effects it would occaſion to 


' the Lutheran church. 


© Thefe debates continued till near the end of the 
entury,.-when the death of the principal contend- 
ers, the aboliſhment of the new creed; and the 
riſe of other diſputes, ſuſpended them. Muſzus, 
and Henichius, the meek — of Rintelen, 
by the marking of their ſatisfaction with Calixtus 
for his moderation, and eſpecially his projecting an 
union, at leaſt. a pacific forbearance between the 
Lutherans and the Reformed, drew upon them- 

WU 2 {elves 
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felves the rage of the Saxon furies. At Konigf. 
berg of Pruſſia, Laterman, Behmius, and Dreyer, 
diſciples of Calixtus, by diſcovering an attachment 
to his ſentiments, drew upon chemſelves the ven- 
gieance of their clerical brethren. In the unver- 
fity of Jena, Solomon Glaffius, remarkable for 
the mildneſs of his temper, and the equity of his 
conduct, compoſed an examination of what was 
faid on both ſides. It was publiſhed, after his 
death, in 1662, and exhibits a rare and ſhining 
inftance of theological moderation. Muſzus, bis 
colleague, a man of ſuperior learning and judg- 
ment, adopted Calixtus's opinion concerning the 
neceflity of good works to ſalvation, as true in 
ſome ſenſe ; and affirmed, that the other errors im- 
puted to him were of little or no conſequence, 
Immediately the Saxon doctors ſuſpected the aca- 
demy of Jena of erroneous opinions, and marked 
2 Muſzus as an apoftate from the orthodox 
Scarce was the Syncretical controverſy huſhed, 
when the Pietifiic began. The rapid torrent of li- 
centiouſneſs among all ranks, had long grieved the 
hearts of Gerard, Arndt, Lutkeman, Muller, and 
others; and they had laboured to check it. For 
the ſame purpoſe, the pious and learned Spener 
formed ſome ſocieties at Frankfort on the Meine, for 
promoting of vital religion, for awakening of luke- 
warm and indifferent profeſſors, and for animati 
the zeal of ſuch as ſilently lamented the progreſs 
impiety, Theſe ſocicties called Colleges of prety, were 
at firſt greatly applauded ; but falling into unſxil- 
ful hands, they, as was . too quickly 
occaſioned abuſes. Hence, ſuch as hated them, 
| loudly complained, that under an appearance of 
ſanctity, they led people into falſe nations of re- 
ligion; and, in ſuch as were of violent tempers, 
fomented the principles of ſedition. The firſt com- 
plaints had been huſhed, and the 3 my | 
| uy ubuded, 
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ſubſided, had not the conteſts of Leipſic in 1689 
added fewel to the flame. Frankius, Shadius, and 
Antony, diſciples of Spener, who was now ecclefi- - 
aſtical fuperintendant in the court of Saxony, be- 
an attentively to-confider what was defective in the 
— method of educating the candidates for 
the holy miniſtry; and how it might be corrected. 
For this purpoſe, they undertook to explain to the 
ſtudents certain portions of ſcripture, and to ap- 
ply them for the promoting of practical - piety. 
Novelty and real uſefalneſs rendered theſe lectures 
agreeable and much frequented; Many: were 
thereby deeply impreſſed. with the importance ot 
real religion and virtue. As what was done in theſe 
Biblical colleges - was contrary to cuſtom, rumours-: 
concerning it were ſpread, tumults raiſed; and ani- 
moſities kindled. At laſt the affair was brought to 
a public trial; and the devour. profeſſors were ac- 
quitted of the errors laid to their charge. It was 
daring theſe troubles, that the name of Pictiſtis was 
invented and given to ſuch as attended the Biblical 
colleges, and lived in a manner ſuitable to the direc- 
tions they. received. Next it was given to ſuch as, 
regardleſs of truth and opinion, were. only intent 
upon practice and experimental feclings. It was 
allo given to perſons remarkable for piety and wil- 
dom; and mot ſeldom to ſuch as had their charac- 
ter marked with an enormous mixture of profliga- 
5 ey and enthuſiaſm. 
Theſe commotions quickly ſpread through the 
moſt of the Lutheran church. In almoſt every. 
city, town, and village, there ſtarted up perſins 
of different ranks, who pretended they were ani- 
mated by a divine impulſe: to reform the church, 
and govern her in a new manner. All of them 
promoted private meetings for the purpoſes cf pie- 
and virtue. Theſe ſocieties were quickly infect. 
ed with a number of enthuſiaſts, who aſſuming the 
character of prophets, foretold the ruin of Babylon, 
A 8 
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by which they meant the Lutheran church; and 
terrified the peopie with fictitious viſions ; revived 
the doctrines which had been condemned as erro. 
' neous; and by their gloomy. jargon of language, 
obſcured the truths. of God. They moreover 
| pretended, that the thouſand. years of Chriſt's reign 
upon earth with his ſaints was at hand; and infiſt- 
ed, that the power of preaching thould be allowed 
to every man that pleaſed, as ſucceſs in reforming 
mens morals manifeſted a divine call to this work; 
nor had clergymen any reaſon to be offended, that 
others made their people holy and ſober. What 
connection theſe enthuſiaſts. had with the French 
Camizars, who made a noiſe about the ſame time, 
or with the Popiſn Quietiſts, we cannot determine. 
But to the great joy of the Catholics, the Lutheran 
church was terribly torn aſunder; every. where. the 
moſt violent debates were carried on; and a mere 
difference of words was ſufficient to kindle: the 
moſt bitter animofity. In many countries, the ſe- 
vereſt laws were enacted, and edits publiſhed 2. 
The eletos of Saxony, in 1686, brought Spe- 
ner to Dreſden, to be ane of his preachers, and 
the ſuperintendant of his church Spener findizg 
fo little hope of benefiting ſuch as had, grown up, 
| apo himſelf to inſtruct and catechiſe the youth. 
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This procured. him the contempt of his fellow. m 
clergy. The elector too ſoon wearied of Spenerꝭ pi 
ſearching manner of preaching, and his. freedom th 
and plainneſs of reproofs. Spener removed o 2 
Berlin, where he, and his aſſiſtants, laboured wich ſtr 
more ſafety in promoting practical reformation, wi 
without making any change on the doctrine, wor- ot 
ſhip, or government of the church. Tl 
Meanwhile, Frankius and Antony, who, tot Re 
avoid perſecution, had removed from Leipſic, t vi 


the newly founded univerſity of Hall, where, to the 


= 
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no ſmall advantage of the Lutheran church, they 


35 for the miniſtry 


ſecuted their plan of the religious education of 
Suppoſing, that the 


univerſal licentiouſneſs which prevailedrin the Lu» 
theran church, was much owing to the bad example 
and influence of the clergy, they. laid it down as a. 
fundamental rule, that none ſhould be admitted to 
the miniſtry, but ſuch as had proper education, 
and were diſtinguiſnhed by the prudence and ſancki- 
ty of their manners, and an inward warmth of di- 


vine love. 


They agreed to lay afide the metaphy- 


ical, obſcure, and contentious ſyſtems. of divinity. 
then in vogue, and to ſubſtitute in their ſtead, a 


plain one, drawn from the ſcriptures ; and. that the 


whole courſe of the ſtudents education thould be 
fo directed, as-to render them uſeful in life, by the 
practical power of their doctrine, and the com- 


. 
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manding influence of their example. Their ene - 
mies charged them, with decrying of philoſoplsy. 
in general, and with renouncing alk care of theolo- 


gical truth, and placing the whole of their divinity. 
in vague and incoherent declamations concerning 


the duties of morality. 
af diſputes relative to the uſe of philoſophy; the 


Hence aroſe a multiplicity 


importance of human learning; the dignity and 
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uſefulneſs of ſyſtematie theology; the neceſſity of 


acquaintance with polemic divinity; and the true 
method of miniſters inſtructing their people. Theſe 
pious reformers alſo contended, that candidates for 
the miniſtry. ought to devote themſelves to God in 


- 'a peculiar manner, and exhibit to others a mot 
- ſtriking example of piety. and: virtue; and that 


without this laſt, none were qualified to teach it to 


others, or guide them in the way to falvation.. 


| This occaſioned: another claſs of debates-; and the 


Reformers were charged. by their enemies, with re- 


viving the Donatiſt hereſy, that - miniſters wicked-- 


\ Refs reſtrains the influence of God's grace. The 
- Reformers..thought it improper to teach, chat 


per- 
fection 
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fection is unattainable in this life; that good works 
are not neceflary to ſalvation ; that we are juſtified. 


by faith alone, without works, leſt men ſhould be 
thereby rendered leſs diligent in piety and virtue. 
They alſo condemned dancing, public ſports, chea. 
trical diverſions, reading of humorous and comical 
books, and the like, as unlawful or unſeemly for 
Chriſtians. This introduced a warm diſpute, Whe- 
ther any human actions be indifferent, neither good 
nor evil? The Reformers mightily inculcated pri. 
vate ſocieties for prayer and religious conference; 
which their opponents reckoned imprudent and 
dangerous. By printing and diſperſing an infinity 
of German Bibles, New Teſtaments, and other 


pious tracts, they not a little revived the regard to. 


religion. By procuring a large foupt of types, 
ſuſſicient to print the whole Bible at once, and re- 
taining them fixed in the frames, to print off copies 


when they pleaſed, 3 the price of New 


Teſtaments to about fourpence, and of Bibles to 
little more than a ſhilling. They alſo took the ut - 


moſt care of the poor and needy, and erected hoſ · 


pitals for them. | p30 
Another. branch of the Pietiſts, was for over - 


turning at leaſt a part of the form of the Luthe- 


ran church, Arnold. looked upon the Myftics as 
the principal, if not fole depoſitaries of. true wil- 


dom; .and pretended, that the whole of religion 
conſiſted in internal feelings and mations. In his 
large hiſtory of the church and of heretics, he lays 
it down as a principle, that all corruptions have 
been introduced into the Chriſtian church by her 


abandoned clergy; and thence inferred, that fuch 
as had oppoſed the eftablifhed clergy, were almoſt 


all men of diſtinguiſhed virtue. Hence the moſt- 
of the heretics are transformed by him into emi- 


nent. ſaints, whilſt ſuch as favoured the eccle- 


- aſtical rulers, or were favoured by them, are re- 


preſented as deſtitute of true picty. It is ſaid, he 
i F | | . became- 
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became à moderate Lutheran in his od age. Dip- 


pelius, the Heſſian, a kind of ſatyric buffoon, diſ- 


graced his theological character, and ſpent his time 
in ſarcaſtical invectives againſt Chriſtians in gene- 
ral, and the Lutherans in particular. His motley 


ind brain fick productions occaſioned not; inconſi - 


derahle tumults, about the end of the century. 
Peterſen, paſtor of Lunenburg, propagated the 


doctrine of the carnal millennium, the general re- 


ſtitution of all creatures to happineſs, the union uf 
Chriſt's heavenly and earthly manhood; and ine 


like; and together with his wife, went about pro- 


pheſying. His fancies were ſeriouſſy refuted by a 
conſiderable number of writers, to whom Peterſen 
returned plenty of elegant and voluminous replies. 
But whether he, or theſe who thought fit to diſ- 
pute with him, were the moſt delivious, I know 
not. » Caſpar Schade, and George Boſſius, bnterly 
inveighed againſt the Lutheran form of private 


confeſſion to the clergy. Boſius further contend- 


ed, that after a certain period, marked. in the pur- 
poſe of God, mens day of grace comes to an end. 
In this, the renowned Richenberg, profeſſor of the- 
ology at Leipſic, and others of inferior note, t 
part with him, and defended his tenet. . 
The Syncretic and the Pietiſtic debates, were not 
the only ones that troubled the Lutheran church. 


About A. D. 1616, the univerſity - theologians of 


Gieſſen and Tubingen diſputed, Whether our Sa- 
viour, during his humiliation, ſuſpended the exer- 
tion of his divine perfections, or if he only con- 
cealed it from the view of men. After plenty of 


furious diſputation, the elector cauſed themtrefer 
the matter to his Saxon divines. In 1624, they 
gave an ambiguous and vague determination, but 
rather in favours of the doctors of Gieſſen, Who 
maintained the ſiſpenſion. Theſe of Tubingen re- 

ited. their deciſion; and, had not the rage of war 

kindexed, ſo probably would theſe of Gieſſtn. 


Rathman, 
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| Rathman, paſtor of Dantzick, having expreſſed 
-himſelf in ſome uncouth es, relative to the 
— of the influences of the Holy Ghoſt, to 
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the external word of God 


virulence: role 
_ SH ſtruck with the luſtre of his piety, and per- 
fuaded of the innocence of his doctrine, eſpouſed 
— each, the ines of che 
It une n the per. 
| pk, conteſts which ha among the Luthe- 
rans3. the rage of ſome of their clergy againſt Prz- 
torius, {RG Es on-aceount of their warm 
1 relative to piety; or againſt Valentine 
Weigelins, for his whimſical extracts deduced from 
5 his h — nap philoſophy. Nor could it _ = 
. g. to enlarge upon the hiſtory 
Behm, the fanatic tailor, to whoſe viſionary f- 
thee, the —— Law bl ag a 
-dulous dupe; or of the enthuſiaſtic prophets, Dra- 
-bicius, Cotter, and Poniatovia, ſo much extolled 
dy Comnenus and: Jucicu ; or of Scidelius, the Si- 
_ : lefian, and His few followers,. who rejecting all the 
Books of the New Teſtament, pretended the Mel 
nas was not come, and that his only office would 
- be to explain and republiſh the law of nature - or 


. re v6: troublers of anne 


is Fe 


In this mad century, the a la- 
dours of the Daniſh miſfionaries, among the Hea- 
 then-Indians on the coaſts of Malabar, has enlar- 
ged the bounds and numbers of the Lutheran 

church. In and fince 1730, about ' 20,000 of the 
Saltzburgers embraced the Lutheran religion, and 
to avoid the fury of thcir Bavarian- 1 
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leſt their country, and ſettled in Holland, Britiſh 


America, but chiefly in the dominions of his Pruſ- 


F 7 
"Regard to the Confefion of Augſburg, and 
their ancient rules of government, has rendered it 
almoſt: impoffible for the Lutheran church to alter 
ler ecclefiaſtical ſtandards. But the method of ex- 
flaining their doctrines and rules is changed not 
zittle. About the beginning of this century, an 
artleſs ſimplicity bid fair to have reigned, and ꝓhi- 
loſophical terms, and abſtra& reaſoning in divinity, 
were laid afide by moſt, as tending to obſcure the 
truths of the goſpel. But this taſte. quickly changed 
tothe worſe; as the doctors imagined, the truths 
of Chriſt could not maintain their ground, except 
gur, ſupported by philoſophy, and exhibited 
d proven in a geometrical order. Theſe who, 
in the end of the preceding century, had begun to 
reviſe and correct the ecclefiaſtical laws, carried on 
their work with the utmoſt aſſiduity and ſpirit. But 
many, eſpecially of the clergy, 8 their 
new form would render religion entirely ſubſer - 
nent to the purpoſes of the civil policy, warmly 
oppoſed the defign. The increaſing liberty of ſen- 
ment, prompted Tenhart, Uberfeldt, Roſenbach, 
Bredel, Seizius, Gichtelius, Roemeling, and many 
other fanatics, to commence and reform- 
as. By their crude, and pretendedly inſpired” 
fancies, many were decoyed from the communion: 
of the church; and difagreeable conteſts were oc- 
ahoned. Not a few imagined, the application of 
the metaphyſics, as refined by Leibnitz and Wolfi- 
ts, to illuſtrate the truths of religion, tended to 
render theology contemptible. One Schmidt, an 
dept of the new metaphyſics, .undertook a Ger- 
man. tranſlation of the Bible agreeable thereto ; and 
prefixed to it a ſyſtem of his divinity, drawn up in 
frometrical order, which was to ſerve him as a 
dude in his expoſitory work. But he had ſcarce 
= e | publiſhed 
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publiſhed the five books of | Moſes, when he was 
found to have explained away the pony. Aer, 
ro Jeſus Chriſt, and applted them to ſome other 
-objeft. He was brought before the imperial dict, 
and caſt into ꝓrĩiſon, but he eſcaped by flight. 
The controverſies of the Pietiſts, and concern - 
ing the eternity af hell · torments, Chriſt's perſona] 
reign upon earth with. the ſaints: for a thouſand 
years, the final reſtitution of all intelligent beings, 
and concerning cke rites and obligations of mar- 
riage, the proper grounds of divorce, and the na. 
ture and guilt of concubinage, have been carried 
on with plenty of ardour. Fabricius, profeſſor of 
divinity at Helmſtadt, pretending that the diffe- 
rences between the Lutherans and Papiſts were not 
ſuch as ought to hinder a reconciliation, occaſioned 
warm debates. Matthew Pfaff, and ſeveral other 
divines, revived the project of an union with the 
Reformed: But their: Lutheran brethren moſt ea- 
| geriy oppoſed every ſuch attempt, pretending that 
| The Reformed had opened the door of church- 
__ communion ſo wide, that Chriſtians of every deno- 
mination might enter. | 4 
To this day the Lutherans maintain, that the fleſh 
and blood of our Saviour are preſent in, with, and 
under the bread and wine in the euchariſt, and are 
corporally received by the communicants; that by 
virtue of its union to the divine, his human nature 
is rendered every where preſent, almighty, omni 
ſcient, and adorable; that God inclines to have all 
men ſaved; that election to eternal life is founded 
n the condition of foreſeen faith and obedience; 
that Chriſt died for all and every one of mankind; 
that true believers may apoſtatize fully and finally. 
from grace; that the grace of regeneration is in- 
fallibly connected with the ceremonies of baptiſm; 
that baptiſm being neceſſary to ſalvation, laics, and 
even women, may adminiſter that ordinance in caſe 
of neceſſity; that exorciſm is neceſſary in * 
| | | that 
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st the breaking of the bread in the euchariſt max 
ſeomitted; that wafers ought to be uſed inſtead of 
bread, and by the miniſter put into the mouth of 
every communicant; that the euchariſt, except 
vhen adminiftered privately to the ſick, ought al- 
way. to be diſpenſed from an altar, and by a prieſt 
in white veſtments; that private confeſſion of fin to 
the prieſt is neceſſary before the communion; that 
a the mention of the name JESUS, every hearer 
ought to bow or uncover his head; that in Chri- 
tian churches images may be tolerated as means 
of inſtruction, and organs ought to e uſed in the 
praiſes of God. Bat whatever relates to the dei- 
feation of Chriſt's manhood, or approaches to- 
vards the Arminian doctrine, is not to be found 
in the works of Luther. x 13 


e 
5 5 The hiſtory of the Reformed church. 


N this. age, the Refgrmed church received divers 

(enlargements. . Ia ſeveral parts of the Lutheran 
dominions, the French, German, and Britiſh Re- 
farmed; began to be allowed their liberty of wor- 
ſhipping God in their own manner. About 1603, 
Maurice, landgrave of Hefle, a prince of uncom- 
non penetration and learning, embraced the Ne- 
formed doctrine, worthip, and diſcipline; and not 
mhout difficulty, and perhaps ſome violence, in- 
troduced the ſame into his dominions. The obſti- 
dacy of the Lutheran clergy provoked hint to re- 
nove them from the univerſity of Marpurg, and 
from their churches in his territory. In 1614, 
digiſmund elector of Brandenburg, renounced the 
Lutheran model, and embraced the ſentiments of 
Glvin, except what related to abſolute predeſtina- 
lon, and the irreſiſtible efficacy of God's ſaving 

Vol. II. X grace 
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eld that no diſtinction ſhould be made between the 
that the clergy ſhould forbear all mutual —— 
and all introduction of their diſputes intoethe public 
worſhip; or, at moſt, touch thereupon with great 
| Provoked with the loſs of theſe ſuperſtitious trifles, 


their uncharitable debates, which iſſued in confu- 


death i in 1616, prevented his ſubjects from follow- 
probably inſtigated by his duche 


facrament. Hemmingius, and other diſciples of 
Melancthon, encouraged them. But Cannt, biſhop 


attachment to them, being depoſed on that ac- 
count; their credit ſunk, wa their 3 eva- 


grace. He introduced the Reformed doctrine, 
worſhip, and diſcipline into his dominions. But 
left his ſubjects at their liberty, whether to continue 
Lutherans, or to follow his example; and appoint- 


two parties, on account of their principles; and 


modeſty and charity. 'He appointed ſome Lutheran 
rites offenſive to the Reformed to be laid aſide. 


the furious part of the Lutheran doctors began 


_ Sire 


=p 
VP 


fions and tumults. Meanwhile the Saxon theolo- 
gians, chiefly the profeſſors of Wittemberg, with 
great virulence and acrimony, undertook the de- 
fence of the Lutheran cauſe. Sigiſmund, provoked 
with their officiouſneſs, ſuppreſſed the Torgay 
Form of Concord in his dominions ; and prohibited 
all his ſubjects to ſtudy divinity at the univerſityof 
Wittemberg. 

About the ſame time, Adolphus duke of Hol- 
ſtein embraced the ſentiments of Calvin; but his 


| bg 
. 
＋ 


ing his example. In 1688, ; Henry duke of Saxony, 

s, entered into the: 
communion .of the Reformed.— About the begin-+ 
ning of the century, numbers in Denmark were in 
heart inclined to the Calviniſt fyſtem, and could 
not digeſt the corporal preſence of Chriſt in the 


of Gottenberg, who had plainly manifeſted his 


niſhed. F 
The Dutch carried habe religion into their Faſt 


Indian ſettlements; in which it is ſaid they hu 
about 


_ 


ſtly converts from Heatheniſm, or their chil- 
den. The Engliſh- alſo carried their religion into 
their- ſettlements. But except what the Puritans 
have done in the ſpread of the goſpel in-New Eng- 
und, Penſylvania, New York, New: Jerſey, and 
alaces about, the converſions of the Engliſh are little 
better than theſe of the Catholics. - The principal 
object of their zeal ſeems to have been the ſpread 
of | Epiſcopal government and ſuperſtition; At 
Calcutta all kinds-of falſe worſhip, the moſt direct 
of the devil not excepted; are tolerated: but no 
Preſbyterian is allowed to enjoy their public wor» 
ſhip, unleſs their preacher put on a ſurplice In 
1649, the Engliſn parliament committed the care 
of the propagation of the goſpel in foreign parts, 
o a ſelect ſociety; which, in 1661, was: re-eſtabliſh- 
ed. This ſociety hath been at no inconſiderable 
expence in tranſmitting uſeful books to foreign 
countries, in their own language; or in affiſting 
niffionaries to preach the goſpel among the Hea- 
then: but the miſſions are too often intruſted 
nch unfit hands. A ſecond ſociety was eſtabliſhed 
h king William in 1701; but its great aim was to 
w- Wpropagate- the hierarchy and ſuperſtition of the 
52 
he 


church in the Britiſh colonies. The ſocieties of 
be Iagland and Scotland for propagating of Chriſtian 
in- knowledge, by the erection of a vaſt number of 
in Wichools in Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, vc. 


old Ned by ſpreading of religious books, have been 
the Wenfiderably uſeful. The church of New England 
of Wu founded by theſe Puritans who fled thither from 
109 ae perſecution of Charles I. and Laud his great 
his ent; and founded a church quite Calviniſtical in 


er doctrine and worſhip, but independent or con- 
regational in her form of government. Multi- 
des of eminent miniſters and Chriſtians have ap- 
wed. therein, But ſevere have been their trials 


_ 
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they difingenuouſly-diſguiſed their ſentiments un- 


gion free from all pernicious and fundamental er. 
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and haraſſments froni their Heathen neighbours, 
and from the bigotted Epifcopalians of England. 

The moſt prudent of the Lutheran and Neformed 
communions, beheld with grief the unchriſtian anj- 
moſity between ſuch as with equal fortitude oppoſed 
the tyranny and idolatry of Rome, and the damuge 
done to the cauſe of truth by means thereof. ks 
it was evidently in vain to attempt a coalition, they 
laboured to demonſtrate, that as there was no dif: 
ference in any fundamental point of religion, they 
ought to live together as brethren, The Reformed 
doctors, almoſt to a man, looked on the differences 
to be mere miſtakes of their Lutheran brethren, 
about things circumſtantial, and wiſhed for union, beti 
or at leaſt concord. Moſt of the Lutherans regard- W Chr 
ed the differences as very important, and continued MW and 
obſtinately deaf to all propofals of reconciliation. W rey 
This the Reformed branded with the name of arro:M all x] 


gance, moroſe obſtinacy, and the like. The Lu: ed te 


therans were never behind them in uncharitable W duct 
neſs or virulent reproaches; and pretended, that proa 


der ambiguous terms; and in their defire of union, 

ere chiefly influenced by motives.of carnal intercli.W ever) 

In 1015, king James I. of England employed Pe: 
ter du Moulin, the celebrated French divine, to 
bring about a reconciliation. The attempt was 
quite unſucceſsful. Nor did James ſhew any pro- 
per ſteadineſs in what he had begun with ſo great 
appearance of zeal. In 1631, the general ſynod 0 
the French Proteſtants declared the Lutheran rel 


rors. Few Lutherans inclined to accept of thi 
peace, ſo freely offered them. That ſame year * 
conference was held at Leipſic, between Hoe, Ly 
ſer, and Hopfner, Saxon divines, on the one hand 
and ſome of the principal Reformed doctors 9 
Heſſe Caſſel, and Brandenburg, on the other. Th 
Reformed, in the moſt candid manner, wo 
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their opinions, and made unexpected conceſſions: 


but the Lutherans, always ſuſpicious of artifice, and 

bly afraid of the reſentment of their furious 
brethren, durſt not acknowledge themſelves ſa - 
tixfiedz and ſo the conference iſſued in nothing. 
The conference at Thorn, in 1645, did but widen 
the breach. By appointment of William VI. land: 
grave of Heſſe, a conference was held at Caſſel in 
1661, between Muſæus and Henichius, Lutheran 
doctors of Rintelen, and Curtius and Heinſius, 
Reformed theologians of Marpurg. This confe- 
rence ended in a moſt. amicable manner. Both fides 


declared themſelves fatisfied, that the differences 


between the two parties ought not to hinder their 
Chriſtian union and mutual concord. "Fhis pjous 


and peaceable conduct of the Lutheran profcilors-. 
drew upon them the furious reſentment of almoſt 


all their brethren. In a multitude of tracts publiſh- 
ed to confute their opinions, and cenſure their con- 
duct, they were loaded with the moſt malignant re- 
proach. The princes of Brandenburg made new 


attempts to unite the two parties in their dominions ; . 
but all was in vain. The Lutheran furies hated 


every appearance of it. , 


Sundry more private attempts towards a-recon- - 
clement were tried. That of John Dury, à Scotch- - 


man, was the moſt noted on the Calviniſt fide. 


He was a man of extenſive learning, folid piety, . 


and univerſal benevolence; but ſomewhat tinctured 
vith myſticiſm, and perhaps deficient in accuracy 


of judgment, and nicety of diſcerning. From 


1631 to 1674, he, amidſt reproaches, vexations, and 


diſtreſſes innumerable, travelled through the Prote- 


ſtant countries, dealt-with-magiſtrates and miniſters -- 


to beſtir themſelves, in effectuating the deſired recon- 
aliation; His undertaking was generally applauded, 
and he had a civil reception; but few inclined to lend 
him. their aſſiſtance. Some Lutherans pretending. 


lim deſicient in openneſs and candour, ſuſpected his 


* X 2, intention 


— 
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intention to decoy them into a ſnare, attacked him 
from the preſs with the tharpeſt invectives, aud 
moſt virulent reproach. At laſt, rejected by the Lu- 
therans, neglected by the Calviniſts, exhauſted with 
unſucceſsful fatigue, and diſpirited with injurious 
treatment, he ſpent the poor remains of his life in 
obſcurity at Caſſel. On the Lutheran fide, the moſt 
noted pacifieators were, John Matthiæ, biſhop of 
Stregnes in Sweden, and Calixtus of Helmſtadt. 
Matthiæ's writings were, by the royal edict, con- 
demned and ſuppreſſed, and himſelf was obliged 
to reſign his biſhopric, and live in obſcurity, 
What reſentment of brethren Calixtus drew upon 
__ by his pacific attempts, has been already 
related. : 


The progreſs of learning among the Reformed 
was amazingly rapid. Every where, numbers ho- 
noured their nation and church with literary pro- 
ductions of merit. Notwithſtanding all the bigot- 
red clergy could do to retain the philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle, its credit gradually decreaſed, eſpecially 


in France, Holland, and England. In the end of. 


the preceding century, a general affembly of Scot- 
land had pointed out a multiplicity of errors in the 
Stagirite's ſyſtem. 
the middle of this, recommend him without any 
particular exceptions. In France and Holland, 
multitudes embraced the Cartefian ſyſtem. The 
principal literati in England adopted that of Gat- 
ſendi; and; during the laſt half of the century, 
applicd- themſelves to the ſtudy 
diſcoveries, with the utmoſt ardour. Philological 
ſtudies, relative to the oracles of God, were alſo 

cultivated with aſtonithing ſucceſs. | 
In forming of ' commentaries on the ſcripture, 
the plain and literal method of Calvin was for 
3 time generally followed. But Willet, and ſome 


_ "ether learned men of the Engliſh church, * 


I bluſh. to find another, near 


of mathematical 
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the ancient fondneſs of cramming their page with: 
the ſayings of the fathers; for which their own 
Whitby, in the next age, ſufficiently corrected 
them. Grotius and. Cocceius ſtruck out two new 
plans of interpreting ſcripture. That of Grotius 
was of the literal kind, too plentifully interſperſed 
with quotations from Heathen authors, as means 
of elucidating the phraſes of inſpiration. In ex- 
plaining the prophecies, he laboured to apply them 
to perſons and events reſpecting the Jewiſh. nation 
and, if poſſible, to exclude our Redeemer, except 
as to ſome hidden and. myſtical - ſenſe; of which 
the perſons and events literally intended were, per- 
haps, ſome kind of emblem. or type. He ſeems 
alſo to have laboured, that nothing in his work 
might offend his Popiſh or Socinian. friends. Coc- 
ceius laboured to find Chriſt every where; and 
confidered every point of Old-Teſtament hiſtory, 
as repreſenting the events pertaining to him and 
his church; and inſiſted, that theſe are all, though 
not with equal clearneſs, pointed out in the an- 


cient oracles. While the Arminians, and other 


zealous oppoſers of Cocceius, copied after the dry 


and Chriſtleſs manner of Grotius, that of Coccei- 


us was reliſhed exceedingly by multitudes. of the 
more pious. in Holland, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. The Engliſh doQors, ſoon after the middle 
of the century, publiſhed a huge collection of cri- 
tical works on the ſcripture, to which the Dutch, 
in this eighteenth. century, have made the addi- 


tion of ſome folio volumes. Perhaps, none of the 


Reformed did more ſervice to the church, than 
Pool, an Engliſh Puritan, by his Synopſis Critico- 
rum, and his Expoſition, which he hved not to 
iniſh. Nor are there many valuable hints in Pa- 
trick, Lowth, Clark, c. but what are more or lefs 
„ we by Pool, and his critics, | 
he method of teaching theology ſtill continued 
a be tog. much embarraſſed with PRI 
. an K 
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and ſcholaſtic jargon. The doctrines of Ariſtotle 
and Cartefius were too much haled in by their 
Friends, and their oppoſers. The writings of the 
great Witfius, and of ſome Cocceian doctors, are 
conſiderably plain; and theſe of Turretine, Hei- 
degger, Maſtricht, Mark, and almoſt innumerabte 
others, notwithſtanding of their hard words, are 
extremely judicious. Almoſt every noted pro- 
feflor of divinity in Holland, Switzerland, and 
Geneva, publiſhed his theological ſyſtem. The 
Arminians pretended to teach with more than or- 
- dinary clearnefs and ſimplicity ; and it is certain, 
ſome leading divines of that kind in Holland and 
England did ſo: many of the French divines alſo, 
taught with not inconſiderable plainneſs. Never, 
perhaps, fince the apoſtolic age, was the. Chriſtian 
ſcheme better unde „ than by the Britiſh di- 
vines under Cromwell. T. Goodwin, Burroughs, 
Marſhal, Strong, Reynolds, Clarkſon, Manton, 
Caryl, Calamy, Charnock, and a multitude befides, 
deſerve our diſtinguiſhed regard. None appears 
to have underſtood theology better than Dr Owen; 
but his, as well as Goodwin's manner of expreflion, 
is too often dry, and ſomewhat perplexed. Moral 
theology was more cultivated than it had formerly 
been. In the beginning of the century, William 
Ames, a Britiſh Puritan, profeſſor of divinity at 
Franeker, publiſhed his Caſes of conſcience, which is 
far from contemptible. About the middle of it, 
Amyraut, a French divine, publiſhed an elaborate 
ſyſtem of the moral kind, to which, notwithſtand- 
ing of its obſolete ſtile, Placette and Pictet owe a con- 
fiderable part of the glory of their moral produc- 
tions. The Englith Puritans publiſhed vaſt num: 
bers of moral tracts; and, in their own life, exem- 
plified what they taught. The Dutch and Britift 
Arminians publifhed a variety of moral produc- 
tions, enforced with arguments nervous and plain. 
But they neglected to lay the foundation of true 

5 virtue 
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fire in union with Chriſt, application of his 
blood to the conſcience, freedom from the law as 


-2-covenant, and the indwelling and influence of 


the Holy Ghoſt in the heart. Nor were the Bax- 


terian, and ſome other divines, innocent on this. 


bead. 


The continued eſtabliſhment of the Helve- 


tan, French, Dutch, Scotch, Iriſh, Weſtminſter, 
and Savoy Confeſſions, with the Palatine Con- 


feſſion and catechiſm, the Articles of the Eng- 


Iſh church, and other public documents, ſuflt-. 


tiently manifeſt, that the doctrines profeſſed were 


much the ſame as in the former century. But the 
real belief of many,” and the matter of ſermons, 


was much altered. The ſwarms of Arminian 
chers made a ſhift with their conſcience, ſo- 


lemnly to affirm or ſubſcribe the very reverſe of 
what they really believed, and commonly taught. 
Some fall changes were made in the manner of 
worſhip, and form of government, but none ot 
importance, in the Reformed churches abroad. 
In Scotland, Prelacy, and ſome ceremonies attends. 
ing it, were introduced with as much expedition as 
poſſible, after the beginning of the century. The 
impoſition of a ſervice-book, and book of canons, 
ſomewhat ſimilar to the Engliſh, provoked the na- 


tion to abolith epiſcopal government, and reſtore 
Preſbytery, in 1638. In 1661, Prelacy was again 


reſtored ; but the Englith mode of worthip was not 
introduced into Scotland, except in part, till about 
1713. In 1688, Preſbytery was again reſtored, and 
fill continues to be the eſtabliſhed government; 


- though, ſince 1711, Prelacy has had a very ample to- 


leration. Between 1640 and 1660, Prelacy, and its 


attendant ceremonies, were aboliſhed in England, 


and Preſbytery and Independency were partially 
admitted in practice; bũt none of them can be ſaid 


to have obtained any proper legal eſtabliſhment. 


Though 


— 


* 
* 


proferta eternal happineſs; --did, by their own- 
icen 
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Though both clergy and people were much more 
mild and humane than their Popiſh anceſtors, yet 
unſcriptural ſeverities were too much in vogue. 


Papiſts were, in ſome places, puniſhed for not 
joining in the euchariſt with the Proteſtants. Ci. 
vil pains of outlawry, and the like, were annexed 
to ! wh clerical excommunications. Religious cove- 
nants, in Britain, were | impoſed under pain of 
civil and eccleſiaſtical penalties, to ſuch as perhaps. 
could not take them in confcience.. Almoſt every 


where, the affairs of church and ſtate were too 


much blended. The Arminians, where they were 
weakeſt, loudly infiſted for toleration to. them- 


ſelves, and their Socinian friends; but where they. 


had power, as in Britain, they were the moſt bar- 
barous perfecutors, content to ſacrifice the peace 


of nations, and the liberty and life of thouſands, 


for the moſt whimfical trifle. 
Strict holinefs and virtue too little prevailed in 
mens practice. Not a few, both clergy and people, 
were a ſcandal to the Chriſtian name. Moſt of 
theſe who extolled the powers of human. nature to 
do good, and the importance of good works in 


tiouſneſs towards God or men, prove their 
darling doctrines deluſive. | 
French Proteſtants were loudly. complained of. 


Multitudes of the ſtanch Epiſcopalians in Britain- 


and Ireland, eſpecially thefe of the Arminian mould, 
were deſtitute of every. appearance of piety ;. 
while Uſher, Knox, Abbot, Hall, Leighton, Rey- 


nolds, and others of the Calviniſtical ſtamp, were, 
in many things, noted patterns of virtue. The 


partiſans of the Engliſh long parliament, between 
1641 and r660, were many of them noted for 
tenderneſs of life; as were alſo their friends in 
Scotland and Ircland. Scarce one bankruptcy hap- 
mp in a year; nor one ſtage-play in twenty. 
he ſecret, private, and public worſhip of God, 
was 


The morals: of the 
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ras punctually ly attended, even by the ſold Du- 
ring the reigns of Charles and James II. ary” Hot 
and impiety of every ſort had prevailed to an 
enormous ee. After the Revolution, a variety 
of ſocieties were formed, by both Epiſcopalians 
and Diſſenters, for the reformation manners; 
vho made it their buſineſs to rebuke offenders, 
and proſecute ſuch as were obſtinate. Meanwhile, 
2 multitude-of ſocieties for prayer and conference, 
d for carryi ing on of charitable deſigns, were 
erected in — aces of England and Ireland, 
in the manner of theſe YE mentioned amon 

the Lutherans in 2 In London, we fin 
about forty, and ten in Dublin, in each of which 
there might be about twenty, thirty, or more per- 
ſons. Some of the bilbops,: and e arts _— 


encouraged them. 


Before the Dutch founded their . at 
Leyden, Franeker, and Utrecht, that of Geneva 
vas in the higheſt repute with almoſt all the Re - 
* churches of the Preſbyterian perſuaſion, 
vhile it was heartily deteſted by rhe ſtanch Epiſco- 
palians. Many ſtudents of divinity from different 
nations, whoſe circumſtances permitted, frequented 
it, and drunk in Calvin's opinion concerning the 
dvine decrees. Beza's expreſſing of himſelf on 
that point, ſomewhat differently from Calvin, oc- 
caſioned a diſtinction of the Calvinian divines, in- 
to Supralapſarians, and Sublapſarians. Neither 
party reckoned the difference material; nor indeed 
would it be hard to reconcile their opinions. A- 


dout the beginning of the century, Arminius, to 


whom Kornhert, and others, had paved the way, 
publiſhed his opinions, different from and deſtruc- 


ure of beth ; and ſuſpending the whole purpoſe 


of God, and the execution thereof, upon man's free 
will, and ſcif-determination to good or evil. Af - 
ter many angry debates and commotions relative 
( 3 : to 


to this matter in Holland, the ſynod of Dort was 
called by the ſtates · general; but the provinces of 
Holland, ee and Overyſſel, proteſted againſt 
it. The fynod met in 1619, and conſiſted not 
only of the — doctors. of the United Provin- 
ces, but of commiſſioners from England, Scotland, 
Switzerland, the Palatinate, Wetteraw, Heſſiz, 
Bremen, and Embden. They, after no ſmall de- 


liberation, decided  againit the conditionality of. 


God's decree, relative to man's eyerlaſting bappi- 
neſs; the dying of Chriſt for all men, without di- 
ſtinction of ele& or reprobate; the natural power 
of men to de what is ſpiritually good ; the reſiſtible- 
neſs and ſuperability of God's converting grace; 


and the toral., or final falling of the ſaints, rom 
heir 


their gracious ſtate, nature, or practice. 
As are an extremely uſeful work, on theſe diſpu - 
ted heads. The previnces of Frieſland, Zeland, 
and Utrecht, refuſed to acknowledge the authori- 
| 7 of this ſynod. Gelderland and Groningen re- 
ſed to as hog its deciſions, though afterwards, in 
1651, they emitted a declaration, bearing, that 
they would with pleaſure ſee, the Reformed religion 
maintained upon that footing : but .this many of 
their doctors never conſidered as a law to their 
church. The Reformed churches of Bremen and 
Brandenburg, never, without Jimitation, adopted 
the ſynod's decrees, nor tied down their clergy, 
thereto. The divines of Switzerland and Geneva 
were pleaſed therewith. Terrible commotions en- 
ſued in Holland, which continued till the Armi— 
nians were oe a full toleration. 
Ihe heat of the Arminian diſpute was Carcy di 
miniſhed in Holland, when new conteſts threaten- 
ed to tear out the bowels of that church. Paſling 
ſeveral of the more inconfiderable diſputes, con: 
cerning uſury, ornaments of dreſs, ſtage · plays, the 
power of the civil magiſtrate in matters of religion, 
and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and che Uke; ; when 
5 Carteſius 
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s KM Cartefius firſt publiſhed his new philoſophy, many 
xf BM js Holland were mightily taken therewith ; but in 
ft zo, Voet, atheologian of prodigious application 
ot and learning; attacked the following principles 
W I chereof: That mens ſearch afred Lede ought 
d, „ commence with univerſal doubting, even of the 
8, 

e. 

of 

Di- 


exiſtence of God; that the eſſence of all ſpirits, 
God not excepted, conſiſts in mere thought; that 


matter is without all bounds, and ſpace but a crea- 


rure of mens fancy.” Voet was ſeconded by Rivet, 
Mareſius, Maſtricht, and the greateſt part of the 


er Dutch clergy. During the heat of the diſpute, 


le- fome further inflamed it, by applying the Cartefian 

e; Wl dictates to illuftrate the doctrines of the goſpel. 

mM; I Several of the eccleſiaſtical claſſes, about 1656, en- 

er added laws againſt this conduct, as dangerous to the 

** my of truth. The ſtates of Holland prohibited 
the 


rl tach the Carteſian opinions, or illuſtrate the doc- 


'* Il flaſtical ſynod enacted, that none ſhould-be admit- 
ted to the miniſtry, before he ſolemnly engaged, 
mn neither to promote the Carteſian philoſophy, nor 
to. disfigure the goſpel with foreign ornaments. 
Laws of the ſame kind were made in other places 
of the United Provinces. Inſtead of reſtraining, 
theſe laws occaſioned the ſpread of Des Cartes“ 
opinions, and the more abundaat uſe thereof, in 
ſermons, or theological lectures and writings, to 
explain, and ſometimes-pervert the ks of the 
golpel. Theſe diſputes continued till after the end 
IT ᷣͤ v 
Meanwhile, John Cocceius, or Cock, a theolo- 
gran of ſingular piety and learning, but of a luxu- 
nant fancy, began to vent his diſtinguiſhed opi- 
nioos. Laying it down for a maxim, that every 
expreſſion of ſcripture really comprehends every 
ſenſe it is capable to bear, conſiſtent with the ana- 
logy of faith; and affecting, every where, to find 
Vor. II. Y | Jeſus 
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ir profeſſors of philoſophy or theology, to 


trines of revelation thereby. Next year, the eccle- 
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To Chrift, and ſpiritual things, as the genuine 
enſe of the text, he reckoned the hiſtorical and 
doctrinal part of the Old Teſtament, holy riddles 
and predictions of future events; and that even 
the hiſtory of our Saviour's life and death, was ty- 
pical of ſpiritual tranſactions. He inſiſted, that in 
the patriarchal age, the church was under a dif- 


penſation of promiſe, which approached. near to 


the grace of the goſpel; that the law was given to 
the Hebrews at Sinai, merely as a. covenant of 
grace, but that on account of their making and 
wc hipping the golden calf, God gave them a load 
of cer2monies, which rendered their diſpenſation 


not good, but legal and flaviſh; and that the fins 


of the godly, under this diſpenſation, were not par- 
doned, but merely paſſed by unpuniſhed, till the 


time of our Saviours death ; and hence they lived 
under continual fear, bondage, and wrath. Not- 


withſtanding the Voetians oppoſed theſe notions 
with the utmoſt vigour, they ſtood_their ground, 
and ſpread into Germany and Switzerland, where 
they ſtill continne, and are efpecially ſupported by 

fuch as adhere to the Carteſian philoſophy. 
About 1686, Alexander Roel, profeſſor of di- 
vinity at Franeker, Vander Wayen, Weſſelius, and 
other Carteſians, taught, that the divine origin and 
authority of ſcripture may be ſufficiently docu- 
mented by reaſon alone; and that right reaſon is to 
be judge of whatever is propoſed to us in ſcripture 
as the object of our faith. Ulric Nuber, an emi- 
nent lawyer, Gerard de Vries, and others, warm- 
ly oppoſed them. And though the controverſy per- 
haps related more to words than opinions, the 
flames thercof ſpread through the whole of the 
United Provinces. Not long after, Roel alarmed 
the great Vitringa, his colleague, and others, with 
his teaching, that Jeſus Chriſt is not the Son of 
God by any kind of generation, but merely by his 
poſſeſſion of the - ſame eſſence as the bar oy 
| : Bs Spirit; 
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Soirit; and that he is no more begotten of the Fa- 
* than the Father of him; and that the afflic - 
tion and death of the ſaints are as truly the penal 
effects of original ſin, as theſe of the wicked. He 
alſo expreſſed himſelf in a way of his own, relative ti 
the divine decrees, originalſin, and the ſatisfaction of 
Chriſt. His errors were condemned by the church; 
and the Rates of Frieſland prohibited him, and all 
others, to teach them. He ſilently ſubmitted, and 
continued a teacher of divinity at Franeker, and 
gfterwards at Utrecht. His followers ave ſtill treat · 
ed with ſeverity ; and notwithſtanding of ſolemn 
declarations to the contrary, are much ſuſpected of 
concealed errors. | 5 25 
Meanwhile, Balthaſar Bekker, paſtor at Am- 
ſterdam, intoxicated with the Carteſian notion of 
Irits,, maintained, that no unembodied ſpirits, of 
the created kind, can act upon mankind in their 
body or property; that Satan is confined to hell 
and that therefore all the ſcriptural accounts of the 
operation of good or bad ſpirits upon matter, muſt 
be allegorically underſtood, This doctrine, pu- 
bliſhed in his World Bewitched, was ſufficiently re- 
futed by his oppoſers; and himſelf, on account of 
it, depoſed from his office. But he continued till 
his death in 1718, fully perſuaded of it; and to 
this day it has its votaries and patrons in Holland. 
It is ſcarce worth while to mention James Verſ- 
choor, who, in 1680, formed a religious ſyſtem 
of his own, a motley mixture of the doctrines of 
Cocceius and Spinoſa. His diſciples, of both ſexes, 
were called Yer/chorifts, and ſometimes Hebrews, 
from their diſtinguiſhed care to acquaint themſelves 
with the originals of the Old Teſtament. Much 
about the ſame time, Van Hattem, paſtor of Ze- 
land, addicted to the opinions of Spinoſa, and on 
that account depoſed from his office, founded a 
{eſt of his own. The Verſchoriſts would never 
unite with the Hattemiſts: but ſundry of their 
255 22 | leading 
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leading principles were the ſame. Both reduced the 


_ abſolute decrees of God to a fatal neceflity. Both de. 


nied the ſinful corruption of the human nature, and 
the difference of moral good and evil. Hence they 
inferred, that men are under noobligations to virtue, 
or the correction of their manners; but merely 10 
bear with patience, and conſtant tranquillity of mind, 
whatever God fhall lay upon, or give to them. Hat- 
tem further affirmed, that Jeſus Chriſt made no ſa- 
tisfaction for fin, but only by his mediation ſignifi- 
ed to us, that there is nothing in us that can offend 
God; and that he doth not puniſh men for, but by 


their ſins; they ſuffering the painful fruit of their 


Jicentiouſneſs in the infirmity of their nature, and 
its various gffects. Theſe two ſects ſtill ſubſiſt in 
Holland, but under other names. F 

In this eighteenth century, ſundry in Holland 


have made approaches towards the doctrine of Spi- 


noſa. The famous Jurieu, by his furious diſputes; 


the well-known Saurin, by a number of unwary 
expreſſions, particularly in maintaining that men 


may lie and deccive, in order to avert ſome great 
evil, or procure ſome conſiderable advantage; and 
„by pretending, that the Father alone is pure- 


Iy 3 but that the Holy Ghoſt, as well as the 
8 


on, has a created nature united to his divine, have 


5 eccafiencd ſome trouble in Holland, eſpecially to 


the French church. 


The French church alſo had their ſhare of con- 
tention. About 1600, Piſcator, the learned pro- 


feſſor of divinity at Herborn in Germany, vented 
his notion, that Chriſt obeyed the moral law only 
for himſelf as man; and therefore his active obe- 
dience cannot be imputed to us for our juſtification. 
Finding that it raiſed ſome contentions, particular- 
ly in France, he, in 1607, wrote to the ſynod of 
Rochelle concerning it. They condemned his ops 
nion; returned a diſcreet reply to his humble and 


Chriſtian miſſives; and ordered what Huguet, 1 


D 
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he Wl piſter of Dauphiny, bad publiſhed againſt him, to 
.de ſuppreſſed. The French ſynods of Privas, in 
dd WM 1612, and of Tonein, in 1617, further condemned 
& k. It was nevertheleſs adopted by not a few of the 
e, Wl fearned theologians, Scultet, H. Alting, Goclein, 
wo IF Crocius, Blondel, L. Capel, Cameron, Gataker, 
d, Hammond, if not alſo Paræus, and others. | 
Cameron, a Scotch divine, but profeſſor of theo- 
at Saumur in France, to the diſpleaſing of 
. boch, ſtruck out a kind of middle plan between the 
nd Arminians and the orthodox. About 1634, Mo- 
by W fs Amyraut, theological profeſſor in the fame. 
er place, and a man of great learning, improved up- 
od W on it. He taught, that God inwardly defires the 
m eternal happineſs of all men, and by his decree ha h- 
excluded none of them from the benefits procured by 
od Chriſt's death; that God, by the light of nature, 
Pr I and common providence, calls all men to Chriſt; 
©; chat God with-holds from no man a power of be- 
ay Iſl licving in Chriſt; but doth: not grant to every one 
cn FF whatever aſſiſtance is neceſſary to make them im- 
eat prove their power aright.. He, and. Teſtard, paſtor 
of Blois, his companion, were proſecuted by the 

od of Alenſon, in 1637, but explained. them- 
che flres with ſuch artifice, that they were acquitted 
from error; only. the ſynod warned them, and 
others, againſt the uſe of ach dubious or dangerous 
expreſſions. Rivet, Spanheim, Mareſius, and other 
divines, from Holland, in a multiplicity. of publica- 
ro tions, attacked: Amyraut; and. he defended. him 
ted if with ſpirit. After his death, Daille, Blondel, 
u Meſtrezat, and Claude, principal doctors of the 
French church, ſupported his cauſe; and his ſenti- 
0D» ments, perhaps a little refined, were at laſt adopted 
* Is all the Proteſtant univerſities of the kingdom; 
} ind, upon the ruin of their church, diſſeminated. 
OP" I ir and wide by the French refugees.. 


About 1640, La Place, the friend and colleague : | 
1 & Amyraut, taught, that Adam's firſt ſin is nat {# 
a Wputed to his poſterity, but only their natural pl | 
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propenſity to fin, and the perſonal guilt flowing 

therefrom. His opinion was condemned by the ſon 

creat of Charenton in 1642, and refuted by a or 
great number of the Switzer and Dutch divines-. Ch 


Regard to the peace of the church prevented his I {an 
nding of Rimfelf; but his doctrine was ſpread; MW nod 
— ſome of the refugees. Lewis Capel, nadir con 
profeffor of Saumur, troubled the church with his. W Pap 
doctrine of the novelty of the Hebrew points. E- IF this 
lias Levita, Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, Munſter, com 
Olivetan, Maſius, Scaliger, Cauſabon, Druſius, De mar 
Dieu, and many others, had thought fo before pon 
him ; but perhaps none of them had fuch a large I the 
ſtock of ſelf-conceit, as could move them to trouble ſpiti 
the church with this diſpute. The Buxtorfs and ry, 
others refuted his notions, and perhaps extended I fic, 
their defence too far. Le Blanc's attempt to ſhew, ¶ und 
that of the controverſies with the Catholics, ſome In 
conſiſted merely in a difference of words; and cheſ- 
others of the conteſted points were leſs important © conc 
than was ordinarily imagined, drew upon himſelf the Pro- 
indignation of many. Meanwhile, his apparently Fopi 
accurate and candid: way of treating theſe points, prop 
procured him a number of diſciples. on; 

What were the real — of Paion, another gina 
French divine, is hard to determine. Spanheim I 
the younger, and other antagoniſts, repreſent him 
as maintaining, that original corruption has its 
proper ſeat in the underſtanding, from whence it 
infects the will; and leads it to ſinful actions; that 
this malady may be cured: by the moral influence 
of the Holy Ghoſt, imparting clear ideas of divine 
truth, and arguments to ſupport. it; ſo that every 
man, by the careful uſe of his reaſon, and a. care- 
ful ſtudy of the ſcripture, may correct whatever is 
amiſs in his ſentiments, affections, or actions, with- 
out any ſupernatural influence of the Spirit of God. 
Meanwhile, Paion averred his firm adherence to 


the detifions of Dort; and — that his opt 
nion 
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nion lay ſolely, in that he could not believe with 
ſome, that the word of God is a mere inſtrument 
or fign of the immediate operation of the Holy 
Ghoſt upon the human heart. It is certain, his 
ſentiments were condemned by ſeveral provincial ſy- 
nods of France, about 1077; and in 1686, they were 
condemned by one at Rotterdam in Holland. Iſaac 


Papin, his nephew, revived, or rather continued 
this controverſy ; and, by his writings: and travels, 


communicated it to Holland, Enzland, and Ger- 
many. He plainly aſſerted, that mens natural 


powers are more than ſufficient to lead them into 


the knowledge of divine truth; and that to effect a 
ſpiritual change of our nature, no more is neceſſa- 
ry, than to put the body into a found ſtate by phy- 
fic, and to ſet truth and error clearly before the 
underſtanding, and virtue and vice betore the will. 


In 1686, Jurieu, with his ufual bitrerneſs, refuted. 


theſe opinions: and two years after, they were 
condemned in the French ſynod at the Hague. 
Provoked herewith, Papin, in 1690, embraced the 
Popiſh religion. About 1684, Charles le Cene 
propagated ſome opinions ſimilar to theſe of Pai- 
on; but he carried his point ſo far, as to deny ori - 


ginal fin altogether. His tranflation of the Bible 


was publiſhed at Amſterdam, in 1741, and foon 
after condemned by the French fynod of Holland. 


During the whole of this century, the churches- 
of Geneva and Switzerland were privileged with. 
judicious profeſſors, who had no great inclination. 
to novelty. Beza, Diodati, Tronchin, Turretine, 
and Pictet, were the principal ornaments- of the. 


academy of Geneva. About r669, they were alarm- 
ed with the progreſs which the doctrines of Amy- 
raut, La Place, and. Capel, were making in diffe- 


rent countries, and that ſome of the Genevan doc-- 


tors were zealous to propagate the ſame. At laſt 


Heidegger, the learned profeflor of divinity at 
Zurich, was employed to draw up a Formula of doc- 
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trine, in oppoſition thereto. The magiſtrates, with 
much reluctance, appended their ſanction; and it 
was added to the other eccleſiaſtical ſtandards, un- 
der the title of the Form of concord. Multitudes 
refuſing to ſubſcribe it, unhappy conteſts and tu- 
mults enſued. Perceiving the inconveniency of 
impoſing it, and ſtrongly ſolicited by the elector 
of Brandenburg, the canton of Baſil, about 1687, 
dropt their demand of ſubſcriptions. At Geneva, 
the formula maintained its credit till 1706; ſince 
which, by means of Alphonſus Turretine, and 
others, that church has been much infected with 
Arminianiſm. As late as 1723, it retained its au- 
thority in ſeveral places of Switzerland. Such Ar- 
minians, and others, as were thereby debarred 
from eccleſiaſtical functions, made terrible outcries 
of the unchriftian oppreſſion of mens conſcience. 
Several tumults were occafioned at Lauſanne, and 
otber places. At laſt, in conſequence of letters 
fron king George I. of Britain, Frederic of Pruſſia, 
and the States-General, the ſubſcription. was dropt, 
and the Formula is now funk into oblivion. . 
When James VI. of Scotland, who had been e · 
ducated in the Preſbyterian manner, came to the 
Engliſh throne, the Puritans expected ſome re- 
dreſs of their former grievances, At the firſt, he 
ſeemed to take ſome ſteps that way; but quickly 
undeceived them. In 1604, he appointed a con- 
ference between them and the Prelatiſts, at Hamp- 
ton court. Inſtead of acting the part of a witnels, 
or an impartial moderator, James, puffed up with 
a vain conceit of his theological talents, took the 
part of his new Epiſcopalian friends, furiouſly diſ- 
puted with, or rather abuſively brow-beat the Pu: 
ritans; for which, to his great ſatisfaction, he re- 
ccived the fulſome flattery of Bancroft and arch- 
biſhop Whitgift. As his defire of unlimited au- 
thority made him reliſh Epiſcopacy, in which the 
governing biſhops were all his dependent creatures, 
he, by bribery, falſchood, perſecution, and _ 
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baſe artifices, introduced it into Scotland, and crea- 


ted ſuch biſhops; as he knew would ſtick at no- 


thing to ſerve him. Such as oppoſed his meaſures, 
whether in Scotland or England, ſhared deep in 
his: perſecuting- vengeance. Some were deprived 
of their office; others impriſoned; and numbers 
fled to Holland, France, and other places, where 
they might ſerve God with a ſafe conſcience. Till 
after the ſynod of Dort, James pretended to be a 
zealous Calviniſt ; and Abbot, the pious archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, did what he could to confirm him in 
his principles. Scarce had the Britiſh deputies re- 
turned from Dort, when James, and a great part of 
his clergy, were hearty Arminians. 'This rendered 
them more furious perſecutors of the Puritans, 
whoſe diſtinguiſhed piety, as well as their prin- 
ciples, was conſidered as an egregious offence, 

In 1625, Charles I. aſcended the throne. To 
eſtabliſh his abſolute power, together with Armi- 
nianiſm, Prelacy, and ſuperſtition, was his great 
am, Laud biſhop of London, and in 1633 ad- 
vanced to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, was 
principally intruſted with the execution: of his pro- 
jet. Imprudence, exceſſive ſuperſtition, and a 
violent perſecuting ſpirit, tarniſhed what learning 


he had. A moſt quibbling declaration, probably 


compoſed by king James, and which, by turns, ap- 
peared to favour the Arminians and Calviniſts, 
and prohibited all, curious debates concerning the 
divine decrees, was publiſhed at the head of the 
thirty-nine Engliſh articles of faith. Laud and 
his agents improved this for perſecuting the Calvi- 
niſts, while Arminianiſm mightily recommended 
to favour and ecclefiaſtic promotion. Laud's fu- 
rious. proſecution of his deſigns, in impoſing the 
Service- book, and Boek of canons, upon Scotland, 
and in perſecuting the friends of religion and liber- 
ty in England, coſt him his life; and king om 
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His maſter, ſhamefully loſt his ſome years after 
on a ſcaffold. Both Scots: and Engliſh threw off 
the Prelatical government, and its attendant - ſuper. 
ftition. Prefbytery was folemaly -eſtablifhed and 
{worn to in Scotland. The eftabliſhment of a re- 
kgious uniformity in Britain and Ireland was fe. 
rioufly intended by many. A common Conteflion 
of faith; with a Shorter and Larger Catechiſm, Di- 
rectory for worſhip, and Form of Preſbyterian go- 
verument, were drawn up by the divines of the 
Weſtminſter aſſe . Moſt part of theſe were 
app by the parhaments concerned. 
ut the Independents prevented the proper eſta- 
dliſhment of Preſbytery in England and Ireland. 
They were a part of the Puritans, who conſidered 
every congregation. as a complete church by itſclf; 
laced the ruling- power in the community of the 
faithful; and denicd to the magittrate any manner 
of authority in things religious and ecclefiaſtic, 
nions; but were ger much more moderate, 
Having fled to Hofland for the ſake of religious l. 
derty, they formed their firſt congregation there 
in 1610; and about four years after, erected an- 


other in England. After much ſtruggling, they, 


chiefly by means of Cromwell, obtained the prin- 


eipal ſway in the nation, and retained it for about 


ten years. As all of them were zealous ſticklers 
for liberty of conſcience, and part of them for al 
| lowing unlearned perſons to be preachers, terrible 
_confufions enſued. Almoſt innumerable forms of 
ſectaries ſtarted up; and men and women com- 
menced preachers at pleaſure. | 
When Charles II. was reſtored to his throne in 
1660, Prelacy was eſtabliſhed in all his dominions, 
New England excepted. Oaths and declarations 
for the perpetual coufirmation thereof, and for ab- 
juring every thing contrary therets, were furiouſ- 
Iy impoſed. This ettabliſhment, ſo deep founded 
in 
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jn diſſimulation, perjury, hatred, and revenge, 
could hardly fail to be confirmed with the perſecu- 
ion and murder of innocents and ſaints. The In- 
dependents, . who had overturned the civil govern- 
ment, and chiefly cut off Charles I.”s head, but 
eſpecially the Preſbyterians, who had marked 
de principal zeal for his preſervation, and for 
his. ſon's reſtoration, were terribly perſecuted 
for abaut twenty · eight years; and above ſixty thou- 
find in England and eighteen thoufand in Scotland, 
vere impriſoned, baniſhed, or murdered, under 
or without colour of law. About two hundred 
thouſand families were-terribly opprefled, and the 
kingdoms reduced to poverty and ruin. About 
wo thouſand of the moſt eminent miniſters in 
Eogland, and three hundred in Scotland, wereidri- 
ven from their charges, confined, impriſoned, tor- 
wred, or murdered; while abſolute profligates 
vere placed in the room of many of them. Con- 
tary to the moſt ſolemn promiſes of Charles, and 
his agents, no modification of the terms of unifor- 
mity was allowed. Nor had they any legal indul- 
gence, except for the ſake of the Papiſts. James II. 
vith all his might, laboured to exterminate the 
au: Proteſtant religion, and introduce Popery. When 
. the kingdom was on the brink of ruin, with re- 
al ſpect to both civil and religious liberty, it was, in 
5 1688, delivered by his nephew and ſon-in law, the 
prince of Orange, and afterwards king William, 
Prelacy was retained in England and Ireland. Con- 
of vary to the moſt ſolemn, and often repeated pro- 
miſes, the Prelatic clergy took care, that their 


terms of communion ſhould be nothing relaxed in 
10 favours of the Diſſenters. But king William, and 
ba his parliament, granted them a legal toleration. 
* They were upon the point of being deprived of it, 
» ben George I. in 1714, came to the throne, and 


if. reſtored them their liberty, which ſtill continues. 
ed | * E | During 
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During theſe convulſions, there was an almoſt un. W fi 
interrupted theological ſtrife, concerning the king', W ri 
power in religion; the lawfulneſs of reſiſting hin, of 
or his agents, in ſome caſes; the divine right of WM ha 
Prelaey ; the lawfulneſs of the ceremonies, or of im- fer 
poſing them as terms of eccleſiaſtical communion; WW {on 
the reaſonableneſs of tolerating Diſſenters; and j 
the like. Some Prelatifts, as Hales, Chillingworth, I wh 
More, Cudworth, Gale, Whichcot, Wilkins, Pa- abe 
wick, Tillotſon, Tennifen, Lloyd, Burnet, Fowler, Wl abl 
and for a time Stillingfleet, though generally Ar- tha 
minians themſelves, thought Calvinift principles, dlei 
relative to doctrine, worſhip, or government, no to! 
reaſon of hating the Difſenters, whether Preſby- I the 

terian or Independent. This drew upon them, iſ bis 
from the Papiſts, and the more bigotted Prote- ¶ pub 

ftants, the name of Latitudinarians, Socinians, WW #74: 
Deiſts, Atheifts, or the like. : ng 

When king William came to the throne, San- i chu 
croft archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lloyd of Norwich; it » 

Turner of Ely, Kenn of Bath and Wells, Framp- ” 
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ton of Glouceſter, Thomas of Worceſter, Lake 
of Chicheſter, and White of Peterborough, ima- 
gining that king James retained his full right 
to the crown, refuſed to take the oath of alle- 
riance to William and Mary. Being, on that ac- 
count, deprived of their functions, and Tillotſon, 
Moore, Patrick, Kidder, Fowler, Cumberland, 
Oc. put in their room, they, with their adherents, 
formed a kind of church of their own,. which was 
called that of the Non: jurors, or the High-chureh: 
They maintained, that it is unlawful, in any caſe, W* 
to reſiſt the king; that kinꝑs have their power en- 

tailed upon them by divine, indefeaſible, and here · 
ditary right, and are accountable only to God for 
their uſe of it; that, in religious matters, the 
church is ſubject only to Chriſt; that Epiſcopacy 
is of divine right, and an uninterrupted ſucceſſion 


of biſkops is neceflary ; that therefore _— 
1 
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fill retained their eccleſiaſtical power, and their 
rivals, and all that adhered to them, were guilty 
of a moſt criminal ſchiſm. Henry Dodwell, who 
had been deprived of his biſtory-profeſſorſhip, de- 
fended the Nonjurant cauſe with great zeal, and 
ſometimes with the utmoſt abſurdity. 

In 1709, Sacheverel publiſhed two ſermons, in 
which he aflerted, that the means uſed to bring 
about the Revolution were odious and unjuſtifi- 
able; that the act of toleration was unreaſonable ; 
that queen Anne's adminiſtration in civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs, tended to deſtroy the conſtitu- 
tion of church and ſtate. He was condemned by 
the parliament : but multitudes of the people took 
his part. In 1717, Hoadly biſhop of Bangor, being 
publiſhed a Preſervative againft the principles ang 
practices of the Nonjurors, and a ſermon concern- 
ing the nature of Chriſt's kingdom, the High- 
church men, chiefly Snape and Sherlock, attacked 
it with fury. The lower houſe of convocation 
condemned his productions, as tending to ſubvert 
all government and diſcipline in the church; and to 
impugn the royal ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
and the power of the legiſlature to enforce obedience 
in religious matters by civil ſanctions. The conduct 
of the convocation gave ſuch offence to the court, 
that they have never ſince been permitted to meet 
for any other buſineſs, than to form complimenta- 
ry addrefies to the throne. In 1723, Atterbury bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, a noted ſupporter of Sacheverel, 
was attainted of treaſon, and, to the great vexa- 
tion of his party, deprived of his office and dig- 


iy, and for ever baniſhed the kingdom. Since 


which, the High-church men have made but little 
liſturbance. Pt | 

None of the Britiſh diſſenters kindled ſo much 
theological ſtrife as Richard Baxter, a truly learned 
ad ſagacious divine, and whoſe words, I hope, 
nere often worſe than his opinions. By his at- 
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tempts to reconcile Calviniſts with Arminians, Gr. 
he drew upon himſelf the oppofition of almoſt r 
every party in the land; and by turns oppoſed and © « 
befriended the moſt of them. He ſeems to have 0 
marked out Dr Owen, who was his rival in fame, I n 
as the peculiar butt of his polemical ſtrokes. He 
maintained, that common and faving grace differ on- g. 
ly in degree; that there is a twofold juſtification of ch 
men before God; that the righteoufnefs of Chriſt ex. MW ob 
cluſive of his active obedience, is the ground of our MW va 
fi 


legal juſtification; that faith as an act, repentance, 
Forgiveneſs of others, and the like, are the ground 
of our evangelic or continued juſtification ; that MW du 
believers continue under the covenant of works, cal 
and their afflictions are real puniſhments for fin; reg 
nor is their pardon of fin complete, till they have, | 
by final perſeverance, performed the condition, na 
not till the day of judgment; that as the righteouſnels 
of Chriſt meriteth the poſſibility of a ſinners juſti 
fication before God on goſpel-trerms, our own ac- 
tual and inherent righteouſneſs muſt merit the ac- 
tual application of Chriſt's righteoufneſs, and juſt: 
fication by it, otherwiſe we cannot be juſtified ; that 
as the death of Chrift procured the covenant of 
grace, whoſe condition js faith and fincere obedi- 
*cnce, fo the goſpel is a new law inſiſting upon no 
more than theſe eaſy terms, as the condition of our 
juſtification and ſalvation, &c. His tenets were re. 
fured by Owen, Crandon, Chauncey, Brown, and 
others; while vaſt numbers of the Preſbyterian dil. 
ſenters adopted them, with ſome modifications. 
After ſpending about forty years in theological 
warfare, and enduring no inconfiderable hardſhip 
for non-compliance with Prelacy, Baxter died in 
1691. But quickly after, upon the publiſhing 0! 
Dr Criſp's ſermons, whoſe doctrines, though evan 
pelic, are not alway expreſſed with due caution, B. 
Williams publiſhed his Gœſpel truth flated and vin 
dicated, in oppoſition thereto. He 2 


that there is no proper legal change of perſon be- 


merely the guilt and puniſhment of it, was laid up- 
ave on Chriſt as our Surety ; that Chriſt's righteouſnets, 
me, not in itſelf, but in order to the communication of 
He is effects, is imputed to us; that the covenant of 


on- grace is ſtrictly conditional with reſpect to us; that 


nf che goſpel is a new law requiring faith, and ſincere 
—— as the neceſſary conditions of eternal ſal- 


our nation ; that true faith doth not include any aſſured 


nce, ¶ appropriation of the good things promiſed to our - 


und felves; that it is not finners as ſuch, but ſuch as are 
duly qualified with ſenſe of ſin, and the like, that are 


rks, called to an immediate embracement of Chriſt ; that 
ſin; MW regencration and faith are previous to all myſtical 
ave, union with Chriſt ; that there is no application of 
nay Ml Chrift's righteouſneſs to a perion in order to par- 
del don, before he believe; chat faith is required as an 


and that the future ſins of believers are not forgi- 
ven in their juſtification. His opinions were attacked 
by Chauncey, Mather, Traill, and others. But the 
moſt of the Preſbyterian diſſenters applauded them, 
as did ſeveral of the more noted of the Epiſcopal 
dergy. After much litigation, and various ineffectual 
attempts of agreement, the great Witſius was en- 
treated to declare his mind on the differences; which 
he did in his excellent Animadverſiones Irenice. 
The Marrow theologians of Scotland, and the re- 
nowned Hervey, Venn, and others of late, in Eng- 
land, have alſo plainly declared themſelves againſt 
Williams and his Neonomian brethren. 


rerſy, which, in the end of the ſeventeenth, and be- 
gnning of the preſent century, kindled ſuch flames 
in England, chiefly among the diſſenters. 
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ween Chriſt and his elect; that not ſin itſelf, but 


indiſpenſable qualification in order to our being ju- 
ſtifled through the merits of Chriſt ; that ſincere 
obedience, and perſeverance therein, are required ot 
the ele, in order to obtain everlaſting happineſs; 


It is needleſs to mention the Trinitarian contro- 
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268 CHURCH-HISTORY. Cent. 78. 
In this preſent century, the prevalence of Ari. 
nian doctrine, the growth of profanenefs, the indo. 
lence and unexemplary walk of the clergy, hath al: 
molt every where reduced the Reformed church to 
an unhappy condition. No addition of note, or 
change has been made in her profeſſion. From 
1711 to 1720, Wake, archbiſhop of Canterbury, la- 
doured, but without fuceeſs, to bring the Prote- 
ſtant church in his Pruffian majeſty's dominions, 
and in the electorate of Hanover, and the Popiſt 
church of France, to a conformity with the church 
of England. Never did an age more abound with 
commentaries on fcriprure. Vierin ga, Schultens, 
Michaelis, Saurin, Beauſobre, Breitenger, are the 
moſt noted that I know of abroad. At home, in 
the end of the former, and in this century, we have 
had publiſhed the commentaries of Patrick, Lowth, 
and Whitby; with theſe of Clark, Burkit, Henry, 
Smith, Nelſon, Humphrey, Ryder, Marchand, Wells, 
Weſtey, Fawkes, Purver, Haweis, Allen, Gill, Stack- 
houſe, Pyle, Guiſe, Doddridge, &c. Vaſt numbers of 
theological ſyftems have alſo been emitted by Pictet, 
Gerdes, Ofterwald, Edwards, Doolitile, Fiddes, 
Adams, Stackhouſe, Warner, Warden, Gill, &c. 
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Philoſophy, Deiſts, Socinians, Arminians, 


Anabaptiſts, Quakers, Moravians, c. 


7 HE reformation had ſcarce dawned, when it 


became a ftatedrule, to admit no body into 
the miniſterial office, that was ignorant and illite- 
rate. This, with ſome other circumſtances, brougbt 


the lovers of pHiLosornyY and belles lettres into 


credit. Some ſtudents of philoſophy gave up them- 


ſelves to contemplation. Others alſo attempted; . 


by experience, to come at the knowledge of truth. 
Some continued admirers of Plato z. but moſt en- 
lited themſelves under the banner of Ariſtotle. Of 
the latter, ſome adhered to the text of that ancient 
ſage. Melancthon, and others, extracted the mar- 
row of Ariſtotle's works, and illuſtrated and cor- 
rected it, by the dictates of reaſon, and the doc- 
trines of revelation.. Cardan, Teleſius, Ramus, and 
Paracelſus, ſtruck out paths for themſelves. Car- 
dan was a man of a very wild imagination; and by 
his ſtudy of magie and aſtrology, rendered himſetf 
famous, while his real and not contemptible know- 
kdge of medicine and mathematics, was overlogk- 
ed. On the topics of natural philoſophy, he me- 
ed ſame important truths, with the moſt delirions 
1 2 3 effuſions. 
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effuſians of myſtical folly. Campanella, a Cala. 
brian, occupied himſelf in comparing the works of 
the ancient philoſophers with the original volumes 
of nature. About 1609, he fell into the hands of 
the, inquiſition, endured terrible ſufferings, and 
was a priſoner for twenty-five years; but whether 
for his philoſophic inventions, or for his at leaſt 
tended attempt to betray the kingdom of Naples 
into the hand of the Turks, we know not. It is 
certain, he was afterward in no ſmall credit with, 
Lewis XIII. of France, and his miniſter Richlieu. 
By introducing a more ſenfible ſyſtem of logics, and 
by his animadverſions en Ariſtotle, Ramus, doc 
tor of philoſophy at Paris, occaſioned a terrible 
uproar in the, F. rench ſeminaries of learning, and 
much perſecution to himſelf and his diſciples. He, 
about thirty years after, periſhed along with his 
Proteſtant brethren, in the Parifian maſſacre. By 
experiments indefatigably repeated, and by the chy- 
mical operation of fire, Paracelſus, a moſt whim- 
ſical _— laboured to diſcover the firſt prin- 
ciples of bodies, and thus illuftrate natural pbilo- 
| ſopby. His art was admired; and his followers 
were numerous. They were called Thegſophiſts, as 
they placed but ſmall confidence in human reaſon- 
ing; but aſcribed all to divine illumination, and re- 
peated experience. It was about the dawn of the 
reformation that Copernicus, the Pruſſian biſhop 
of Warmia, revived the ancient opinion of the 
ſun's being the centre of the lower world, and 
of the motion of the earth. * 
B. fore the ſeventeenth century, men had general- 
ly but gropped for the doctrines of true philoſophy; 
now they began actually to find them. In the ve- 
ry beginning of it, Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, 
of England, in his Dignity and progreſs of learn: 
ing, his New infirument of ſcience, and other works, 
marked out the true paths to ſcientifical knowledge; 
- though ſome of his directions tranſcend the reach of 
Qrd1nary 
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ordinary capacities. He, im general, pointed to 
the experimental ſtudy of nature, not to the pages 
of Ariſtotle, Plato, vr other ancient Heathens, as 
the proper method of obtaining the ſolid knowledge 
of philoſophy. All of a ſudden, ſurpriſing adepts 
in mathematics, aſtronomy, and natural philoſo- 
phy, appeared every where. Galileo of Tuſcany 
rendered himſelf famous for his aſtronomical re-- 
karches. Des Cartes and Gaſſendi in France, vi- 
gorouſly puſhed after knowledge, and left behind 
dem a vaſt number of celebrated diſciples. Theſe 
of the firſt magnitude were, Tycho Brahe, in Den- 
mark; Boyle and Newton, in England ; Kepler, 
Hevelins, and Leibnitz, in Germany; and the two 
Bernouilli in Switzerland. Theſe excited ſuch a 
ſpirit of emulation among the literati, that ſcarce a 
country in Europe where ſcience could enter, failed 
to produce ſome profound mathematician, famous 
aſtronomer, or noted philoſopher. The dukes of 
Tuſcany, Lewis XIV. of France, Cromwell, and 
Charles II. of England, honoured themſelves by 
what encouragement they gave to the friends of 
7 The royal —_— of London, and the 
academy of Paris, were inſtituted, and endowed 
with ample privileges for the cultivation thereof. 
The progreſs of real philoſophical knowledge con- 
tributed to the advantage of goſpel · truth. The en- 
uiries into the law of nature by Grotius, Puf- 
endorf, Cudworth, Cumberland, and others, aſ- 


fiſted in the ſtudy of moral theology. The ſuperi- 


ority of inſpired inſtructions to the light of nature, 
and their perfect harmony therewith, was more 
and more manifeſted. | 


But to take a more particular view. At the 
commencement of the ſeventeenth century, the Pe- 


ripatetic or Ariſtotelian philoſophy, almoſt every 
where prevailed in the Chriſtian fchools. Except 
at Tubingen, Altorf, Juliers, and Leipſic, they 
vere tadeed leſs attached to Ariſtotle himiclf, than. 
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to his modern expoſitors ; but it was generally ſup- 
ed, to be highly criminal to correct or diſſent 
his doctrine. The 5 won) Rok. 
crucian brethren, Theoſophiſts, or Chymiſts; a- 
mong whom Fludd, Behmen, and Michael Mayer, 
were chief leaders; Baptiſta, and Francis Helmonts, 
Knorrius, Kuhlman, Nollius, and Sperber, prin- 
eipal diſciples, had ſpread themſelves into a great 
part of Europe. Scarce any two of theſe high 
pretenders to wiſdem agreed fully, except in their 
common maxims ; ſuch as, that the diſſolution of 
bodies by fire, is the only true method of diſcover- 
ing their principles; that God: governs the king. 
dom of grace, by the ſame rules as the kingdom of 
nature; that there is an univerſal ſoul or ſpirit dif · 
fufed throughout the frame of the univerſe ; that 
the ſtars have an influencing power over all corpo- 
real beings, eſpecially mankind. They all talked. 
of the powers of magic, and of the diverſified or- 
ders of demons. Fheir crude and incomprehen- 
fible notions, they expreſſed in the moſt quaint and 
unintelligible jargon. Both they and the Peripate- 
tics were rendered contemptible, by the breaking 
forth of true philoſophical ligt. 
About 1624, Gallendi, a learned and eloquent 
eſſor of mathematics at Paris, attacked Ari - 
ſtotle and his followers with great reſolution; . but 
the furious reſentment he thereby drew on himſelf 
from all quarters, and the natural ſweetneſs of his 
temper, made him ſuſpend his aſſault, and ſuppreſs 
five of the ſeven books. which he had compoſed. 
His after attack upon Fludd, and his Roſicrucian 
brethren, partly regained him the favour. of the 
Peripatetics. - Proceeding to the ſearch of ſome- 
what ſolid in philoſophy, he laid it down as his 
leading maxim, That true knowledr-: is to be pro- 
cured, from a cloſe attention to things, and to the 
facts and alterations happening thereto in the world. 


This he thought behaved to be done by the help of 
Rey, | f mathematics; 
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nithematits; for the metaphyfical dictates he'rec- 
koned uncertain and precarious. Having demo- 
thed the metaphyſical ſyſtem juſt invented by Car- 
teñus, he ſubſtituted one of his own, built upom 
the teſtĩimony of ſenſe and 3 but to the 
kitnidrance” of its reception, ſomewhat fimilar to 
that of Epicurus. As his meaning was often du- 
bionſly ex preſſed, and his works loaded with ſuper- 
fluous learning, he had almoſt no followers but 
the more eminent mathematicians. Barrow, Cud- 
worth, Wallis, Locke, and others of the royal 
fociety at London; but eſpecially Boyle and New- 
ton, were the famous ornaments of his ſect. 5 
Carteſius, who had been bred a ſoldier, rejected 
the mathematics, and followed the abſtract or me- 
aphyfical method of inveſtigating truth. Having 
laid down a few general principles, apparently de- 
ducible from the very nature of man, he thence 
attempted to form ideas of the Deity, matter, ſoul, 
body's ſpace, the univerſe, and its parts. From 
theſe compared together, and traced in their va- 
nous connections, he formed a ſyſtem of opinions, 
of which he made uſe in reforming the otber 
dranches of philofophy. He ſo connected his prin- 
eiples and conſequences, that they ſeemed to fol- 
low one another, in the moſt accurate and natural 
order. Multitudes who diſliked the dry, and of- 
ten unintelligible jargon of the Peripatetics and 
Chymiſts, greedily adopted his diſcoveries. The 
Chymiſts, in a manner tolerably modeſt, oppoſed 
them. But the Peripatetics, who had authority” 
on their fide, finding their honour and gain at the 
fake, virulently declatmed againſt his ſentiments, 
erroneous, and leading to Atheiſm. The Carte- 
han philoſophy ſtood its ground, and was more 
and more applauded and followed by many, who 
perceived the weakneſs and abſurdity of the Ari- 
ſtotelian. Malebranche of France, and eſpecially 
leibnitz of Germany, were the bright * 
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of chis ſect. Gaſſendi, and others of the moſt ju. 
dicions contemporaries of Des Cartes, highly a 
auded his efforts to reſcue mankind from the 
ong continued ſlavery of Ariſtotle's authority; 
and that he had truck out new paths of inveſtiga. 
ting truth. They approved of his aſcending from 
what was ſimple and plain, to that which was more 


intricate and complex ; and of his admitting nothing 


for truth, till it was clearly perceived to be ſo. They 
granted, he had made ſeveral important diſcoveries, 
and had demonſtrated a variety of truths, which 
had been formerly reccived upon the footing of 


conjecture, or tradition. But they attacked 


his ideas of the Deity ; of matter and ſpirit ;/ of the 
univerſe; and his laws of motion, and other things 
connected therewith; and conſidered fome of his 


principles 
experience. 
2 eſe two, and 
ced a freedom 
out remarkable fi 


s dangerous, uncertain, or contrary to 


d their followers, having introdu- 
of enquiry, ſome others, but with- 
or credit, ſtruck out new 


plans of inveſtigating truth. Others formed an 
ecclectic ſyſtem, collecting what they thought belt 
from the different parties, eſpecially what different 


rties 


the, 


d ja. Sanches of Tholouſe, De h 
uetius biſhop of Avranches, Bayle, 


and ſome others, obferving the contention that 
reigned among the philoſophers, abandoned theme 


ſelves to the whims and jargon of the Sceptics; and 


repreſented the certain knowledge of truth, as ab- 


ſolutely unattainable by 
as mankind. = 
In this preſent cent 


ſuch ſhort-fighted mortals 


| ury, the Carteſian ſyſtem, as 
refined by Leibnitz, Wolſius, and others; and the 


Gaſſendian, as illuſtrated and improyen by Boyle, 


Newton, and others, are ſtill in v 


ue. Logics 


and metaphyſics have, with many, fallen under 
But the inveſtigation of the nature of 
oofs, is 
more 


contempt. 
ſpirits and of bodies, by experimental pr 


u-. nere and more cagerly purſued, to which the pu- 
p. I blic regiſters of every thing remarkable of the diſ- 
he coveries of nature, in the Philoſophical tranſac- 
5; bens, Acta Lipfienſia, German Ephemerides, Me- 
2 WM moirs of the academy at Paris, and the like, do 
m exceedingly contribute. While Flamfteed, Halley, 
re ind others, proſecuted their aſtronomical enqui- 
ng IN nes, the mathematical knowledge has been puſhed 
| forward by Ozanam, Maclaurin, Simſon, and their 
es, WM brethren. The ſtudy of moral philoſophy has 


ck been vigorouſly proſecuted by Hutchiſon of Glaſ- 


of | gow, and others; but in a manner not always a- 
ed fgreeable to the orades of God. John Hutchiſon, 
he an Engliſh gentleman, pretended to form a new 
gs ſtem of philoſophy, and to found the whole on 


als ripture, as well as experience. But his manifeſt 


to torturing of the words of God, to force his ſenſe 
vpon them, and the fſelt- conceired, and often unin- 
u- telligible manner, in which he often expreſſes his 
h- opinions, is calculated to diſguſt his impartial read- 
ers. Nevertheleſs, he has not wanted his follow- 
an ers, among che judicious and learned. 


nt II. While multitudes puſhed forward their 
a ſearches of truth, others, under pretence of uncom- 
e, mon penetration, attempted to ſeduce themſelves 
at MW and their brethren into a kind of ATaErsm, or, at 
1 MW leaft, a contempt of revealed religion. In France, 
« Coſmo Ruggeri died at Paris, in 1616, obſtinately 
b declaring, that he looked upon all the accounts of 


1619, Julius Cæſar Vanini was burnt at Tholouſe, 
for an obſtinate Atheiſt. But ſome reſpectable 
authors think, he died a victim to bigotry and en- 
vy, rather than a martyr for impiety; and con- 
tend, that his Amphitheatre of divine providence, 
and his Dialogues concerning nature, and which 
had been publiſhed thirteen years before, with 
the. rere n or 88 IV. and the theological 
N approbation 
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a God, and of evil ſpirits, as idle dreams. In 
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approbation of the Sorbonne, did not entitle him 
to the character of a deſpiſer of God and religion. 
About 1640, Uriel Acoſta, a Portugueſe Atheiſt, 
fniſhed his own life. In 1689, Cafimir Lafinſk;, 
a Poliſh knight, was executed at Warſaw, for de. 
nying the being and providence of God; but whe- 
Eh accuſation was well or ill founded, we know 
not. Not long after, one Aikenhead was executed 
at Edinburgh — obſtinacy in the ſame crime. Nor 
perhaps was Dr Pitcairn much leſs guilty. Whether 
the Semiatheiſtical ſentiments of Hobbes were real - 
ly believed by king Charles II. and many of his 
ſabjedts, we know not; but it is certain, their prac- 
rice ſufficiently correſponded with Atheiſm. Wil- 
mot earl of Rocheſter, one of the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed for profane and frantic inſulting of the divine 
Majeſty, and for trampling on every thing reli. 
gious or moral, continued in his impiety, and in a 
conſtant and unbounded licentiouſneſs, till his health 
no more permitted his ſcenes of debauchery. At 
liſt he died, in 1680, deeply convicted of guilt, and 
peofeſſing his unfeigned repentance. 3 

It is ſcarce worth while to mention Matthew 
Knutzen, the German; who, in a frenzy, attempted 
to found a new ſect, who ſhould only follow the 
dictates of their own conſcience, laying afide all 
conſideration of God and religion. But the moſt 
noted Atheiſt of the age, was Benedict Spinoſa, 
a Portugueſe Jew, who died at the Hague in 1679. 
During life, he practiſed the rules of probity bettet 
than many Chriſtians; nor did he ſcemingly at- 
tempt to corrupt the ſentiments or morals of 
others: but his Atheiſm app-ared in his poſt- 
humous works, chiefly his Echics. Exccſlively 
fond of the Carteſian philoſophy, which lays it 
down as a principle, . that thought and extenſion 
are the only realities, he ſuppoſed it as a maxim, 
that all reality is in God in the higheſt degree; 
and thence inferred, that the divine eſſence _— 


= 
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glied of thought and extenſion in an infinite de- 
ges. This led him to maintain, that God and 
the univerſe, or ſyſtem of creatures, are one and 
the ſame ſubſtance z that all things happen by an 
unchangeable law of nature; that God is an all- 
comprehending and infinite Being, which exiſts 
aud acts by an invincible neceſſity. According to 
this ſcheme, every man is the one God, or part 
of him ; and ſo is impeccable and perfect. The 
obſture manner in which Spinoſa repreſented his 
ſeatiments, gave his diſciples of the prefent age, 
lucas, Meier, Boulanvilliers, Lenglet du Fref-- 
noyy and others, all of them equally baſe in their 
ſentiments and morals, an opportunity of pretend-- 
ing, that his oppoſers do not underſtand him. 
Toland, after mentioned, to procure himſelf a little 
ſubñſtence, publiſhed an account of his Pantheiſti- 
cal brethren, or Spinoſiſts; in which he repreſents 
their ſociety-meetings, as accuſtomed to mimic 

t me Chriſtian worſnip, particularly of the Engliſh 
nd church, for their diverſion. But whether he de- 

ſerves credit, we dare not affirm. 


ted Others, who called themſelves THEISs TS, or 
the Dris rs, however licentiouſly they lived, chiefly 
directed their efforts againſt the revelation- ſcheme, 
if an impoſture, in whole or in part. In the 
ſuteenth century, we find not a few pretended 
pmulofophers, - who hating all religion, eſpecially 
the Chriſtian, laboured to pervert others. Of 


at- {Wis kind were Pomponace, pope Leo X. cardinal 
of embo, Politian, Jordan, Bruno, and Ochino, in 
ſt- Nlaly; Bodin, Rabelais, Montaigne, Bonaventure, 
ely Dolet, and Charron, in France; Paracelſus, and 


Tmarellus, in Germany. It is even ſaid, they 
ted ſchools in divers provinces of France and 
laly, whence iſſued ſwarms of impious doctors, 
o deceive the ſimple. Vanini confeſſed, that twelve 
f his ſociety at Naples, had bent their courſe into 
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the different countries of Europe, to propagate 
the ſentiments. Viret, one of the firſt reformers 
at Geneva, mentions ſome of Deiſtical principles 
he had to do with; and what elſe were the pro- 
fligate Libertines, who occaſioned ſo much trouble 
ro Calvin? Multitudes of the pretended wits, eſpe. 
cially in Italy and France, might be enrolled a3 
members of the Deiſtical body. But, till of late, 
fear of danger reſtrained their plain and free decla- 
ration of their ſentiments. the French Deiſts, 
Voltaire and Rouſſtau are the moſt noted. As 
the Britiſh Deiſts, abuſing the liberty of their 
country, have moſt openly made their attacks upon 
divine revelation, we ſhall give a more particular 
account of them. ts. y * . 
Not long after the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century, lord Herbert of Cherburg, one of the 
moſt ſenſible of his tribe, pretended, that there is 
but one univerſal religion, which takes place every 
where, and conſiſts of five articles, viz. that there 
is but one ſupreme God; that he is chiefly to be 
_ worſhipped; that piety and virtue are the principal 
parts of his worſhip ; that if we repent of our fin, 
God will forgive it; and that there are future re- 
wards for the virtuous, and puriſhments for the 
wicked. He publiſhed his favourite book, concern- 
ing the truth of religion, in 1624. He informs us, 
that being-in-ſuſpenſe, whether to. publiſh it or not, 
he begged of God a directive ſign; and pretends 
he received one like the ſound of a diſtant thunder 
in a clear ſky, which did exceedingly refreſh his 
heart. How enthuſiaſtic! Sometime. thereafter, 
he publiſhed his Cauſes of error, and his Religion of 
laymen. His Religion of the Gentiles was not pu- 
bliſhed till after his death. His ſcheme was confu- 
ted by Baxter, Locke, and Whitby, but chiefly by 
Halyburton. N D 
Soon after the middle of the century, Hobbes 
publiſhed his Leviathan; in which he * 
F 25 64 
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te that chere are no laws of nature, but all the divine 
rs WW laws are revealed in the ſcripture; that the hiſto- 
les Wl rical books of the Old Teſtament: have no autho- 
o- but that of Ezra, who reſtored them when 
le tz that the books of the New were never 
*X- received as of divine authority, till, by the 
as WU until of Laodicea, 4. D. 364; that the ſcrip - 
te, Wl tres have no authority but what they receive from 
l. the church, or rather the ſtate; that we know no- 
ts, thing concerning God, but that he really exiſts ; 
As chat whatever is not corporeal, is nothing at all; 
er that religion ſprings from fanciful fears of inviſible 
on I beings 3 that the exiſtence of a future: ſtate is very 
lar WF uncertain 3. that men being naturally in a ſtate of 
war one with another, every ont may ſeize what 
[th be can by force or fraud, in order to render 
he others incapable to hurt him; chat antecedently to 
dhe civil laws, all things are quite indifferent; that 
ery kings are abſolute lords over their ſubjects, and 
ere may do with them as they pleaſe. Theſe ſtrange 
be inciples met with no ſmall reception. They were 
pal refuted by biſhop Ward, archbiſhop Bramhall in his 
in, I Catching of the Leviathan, Tenniſon, afterwards 
re · ¶ archbi of Canterbury, in his Hobbes Creed 
the examined, and biſhop Cumberland, in his Law f 
n. Nature. But none of them attempted to viadicate 
us, i the revelation · ſcheme. reborn 2d0 >230 
wt, . In 1680, Blount publiſhed his tranſlation of the 


nds ¶ two firſt books of the life of Apollonius Tyancus,. 
der the famed magician, with large notes, ſtriking a- 
his gainſt revealed religion. About three years after, 
ter, be puͤbliſned his Layman's religion, moſtly copied 
1 f from Herbert. He aſſiſted in compoting. the 0 
pu: cacies of reaſon, but had killed himfelf ere they: 
fu · WF vere publiſhed by Gildon. Therein he, or Gil- 
by don, pretends, that the mediatorial ſcheme dero- 
gates as much from God's mercy, as the repreſent- 
ug him by images does from his ſpirituality and infi- 
aty; that God's providing a Mediator for men, is an 
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evidence he was reconcited to them before, and ſo 
there was no need of one. Though he pretends to 
agree with Herbert's articles, enlarging them to 
ſeven, yet he inſinuates, that the world is eternal; 
that there might be two eternal principles of being, 
the one good, and the other evil; that prayer is not 
certainly a duty; that the ſout is eee eee 
purer compoſition than the body. He pretends to 
83 Moſes account of the flood, the dil. 
perſion of Noah's family, c. Bradly in his In- 

partial view of the truths of Chryſtianity; and Gildon 
now become penitent, in his Deiſt's manual, refu- 
ted theſe notions. © sss. 
In 1696, Toland publiſhed his Chriſtianity nt 
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myftericus, in which he pretends to demonſtrate, ed 01 
that there is nothing in Chriſtianity contrary to thing 
or above reaſon. It was anſwered by Becconal, Be. lous. 
verly, Norris, Payne, Synge, and Brown, after. Balg. 
wards biſhop of Cork. In 1698, he publithed his fully 


Amyntor, in which he rakes togetber whatever he A. 
could find, relative to ſpurious: goſpels, that had at hum: 
any time appeared in the church, and pretends, ¶ cour 
that all of them, to the number of about eighty, ¶ poſed 
| have equal authority: with our books of the New I again 

Teſtament. This was refuted by Samuel Clarke, 
Stephen, Richardſon, Jones, and Lardner, in their I x 
reſpective works relative to the canon of the New ed by 
Teſtament. He afterwards publithed his Nazare · ſl the n⸗ 
nus, Which was anſwered by Mangey, Paterſon, WW lins p 
and Brett. It is proper to obſerve, that in this tian / 
century Morney, Grotius, Hammond, and which havin; 

is ſtill better, Abbadie, publiſhed their tracts on W Old 1 

the Truth of the Chriſtian religion ; Stillingfleet his ¶ farily 
Origenes ſacre; Lock and Jenkins their Reafon- ¶ of the 
ableneſs of Chriſtianity ; and in the very end of it, ¶ plied 
Nichols publiſhed his Refutatory conference with ¶ apoſt], 
a Theift; and not long after, Addiſon his Eviden- W ment, 
ces of the truth of the Chriſtian religion. The I by the 


Wag, 
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{6 fermons at Boyle's Lecture, are alſo a valuable 
to teaſury af ſenſtble reaſonings, in favours of natu- 
to tab and revealed religion, particularly the Chri- 


„ In his Cha. acteriſties, publiſhed in 1711, lord 
we Ml Shafteſbury pretends, that we ought to purſue vir- 
of we in a difintereſted manner, without regard to 
to future rewards or puniſhments ;' that Chriſtianity 
if. W hinders true friendſhip 3- that the belief of future 
m MW rewards or puniſhments, renders virtuous actions 
on W mercenary, and unworthy of reward; that mens 
fu: religious faith ought to be determined by the ſtate; 
chat the books of the Bible, and particularly the re- 
z6t ports of miracles, are not to be altogether depend- 
te, ed on; that ridicule is the teſt of truth, and no- 
thing is to be credited that can be rendered ridicu- 
lous. His fancies have been animadverted on, by 
Balguy, Berkly, Wotton, Warburton, and more 
fully by John — | Des LEED 
„Anthony Collins, after an attempt to prove the 
| at human foul mortal, in 1713, publiſhed: his Di/- 
ds, ¶ courſe on free-thinking, in which he indirectly op- 
ty, poſed the Chriſtian religion; threw-forth invectives 
ev I againſt the clergy, and pretended, that the facred 
ke, books are corrupted, and that the multiplicity of 
cr Wl readings: renders. them uncertain. It was anſwer- 
cv i ed by Hoadly, and more fully by Bentley, under 
re: ¶ the name of Phileleutherus Lipſienſis. In 1724, Col- 
0n, I Uns publiſhed his Grounds and reaſons of the Chri- 
his ian religion, wherein he pretends; that Chriſtianity 
ich WW having no foundation, but ſome-prophecies of th 
on Old Teſtament myſtically underſtood, muſt neceſ- 
his farily be falſe; that the ancient. Jews applied none 
n- of thefe prophecies to the Meffias, which are ap- 
, plied to him in the New Teſtament; that ſinee the 
ith i zpoſtles drew all their-proofs from the Old Teſta- 
en: ment, it 67/y muſt be canonical. This was refuted. 
he i by the two Chandlers, 8 kes, Jeffrey, and Sher- 
205 WF lock, afterwards biſhop of London. In 1727, he 

f : | A- a 3 published 
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| Publiſhed his Scheme of literal prophecy, in anſwer 
to Chandler biſhop of Coventry; in which he a. 

- bandoned the defence of a great part of what he 

had faid ; but from the oppoſition of one or more 


of the modern Jews, infers, that the ancient did 


not allow the application of fuck and ſuch paſſages 
to the Meffiah, and he eſpecially labours to over. 
turn the antiquity and authority of Daniel's predie. 
tions. This was refuted by the two Chandlers, 
Rogers, Sykes, Bullock, Jeffrey, Whiſton, Gill, 
Green, and Lowman. Ro 

In 1727 and 1729, Woolfton publifhed his Di/- 
eonrſes on our Saviour's miracles. Pretending, 
that the Goſpels in the New Teſtament have an al- 
legoric ſenſe, he attempts to diſprove their narra- 
tive of facts, and in the moſt abuſive manner, 
charges the account of Jeſus' miracles and reaſon- 
ing, as abſurd, falſe, and incredible. He was re- 
futed by Ray, Stevenſon, Lardner, Henry, Halle, 


Simon Brown, Sherlock's Trial of the witneſſes of 


_ Chriſt's refurrection, and by Pearſe, afterwards bi- 
. ſhop of Bangor, and Smalbrook,- biſhop of St Da- 
W 25 | 
In 1730, Tindal publiſhed his elaborate work, 
Chriftianity as old as the creation, wherein he pre. 
_ tends, that the law of nature coming from God, 
muſt be abſolutely perfect and unchangeable, and 
ſufficiently known to every man. He exhibits 2 
multitude of exceptions againſt revelation in gene- 
ral, againſt its proof by miracles, and againſt the 
firſt publiſhers of it. He pretends, that the ſcripture 
3s quite obſcure, and its conveyance to us uncertain; 
that it leads men into wrong notions of God; that the 
ſpirit of the Old and that of the New Teſtament are 
_contrary ; that the fall of man, and the whole medi 
torial ſcheme, are abſurd ; and that the Chriſtian re- 
velation cannot be of God, as it is not univerſal, 
nor does reform the lives of men. 'This rm. 
ance was anſwered by Burnet, Waterland, Lau, 
| | Jackſon 
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kſon, Foſter, Conybeare, Stebbi ng, Balguy, 
Kier and Crawfurd; but ——— beſt by 1 
mon Brown an Engliſh, and Leland, an Iriſh dif- 
fenter. W 
In 1737 and afterwards, Morgan publiſhed his 


Moral philoſopher; in which he, in the moſt pre- 


varicating manner, acknowledges, that the light of 
nature in our preſent ſtate is inſufficient to conduct 
us to happineſs; but pretends, that it cannot be 
proven, that God has ever communicated his mind 
by revelation ; that the only criterion of a divine 


revelation, is the moral fitneſs of things; that we 
muſt receive nothing upon the mere authority of 
God; that we muſt judge of the goodneſs or bad- 
neſs of things, merely from their tendency to our 
happineſs or hurt; that many things in the Old 
Teſtament are but falſe narratives, or were tricks of 
impoſture; that the New is little better, and has 


been corrupted by the Jews, according to their no- 


tions; and fo is become a motley mixture of inco- 
herent religions. This was refuted by Chapman, 
Lowman, and Mr Chandler. 


In 1742, Dodwel, ſon to the famous Nonjuror, 


pr abliſhed: his Chriſtianity not founded on argument. 
nder a ſpecious pretence of regard to religion, he 


pretends to ſhew, that the Chriſtian faith hath no 
reaſons, but merely enthuſiafm, to ſupport it; that 


God ſo reveals his mind to all men, as to give them 
a full and infallible knowledge of divine truth; and 


hence all inſtruction, and particularly that of the 


ſcriptures, is needleſs; - that Chriſt and his apoſtles 
never uſed arguments to induce-men to believe, nor 
allowed them time for reaſoning on the articles to 

be received ;—that alt men being incapable of rea- 
ſoning, at leaſt what is fa, every argument drawn 
from reaſon muſt be calidotous, ;—that therefore 
children ought not to be taught any religious prin- 
ciples. Tikls was refuted by rs 31% EY Des- 
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In 1744 was publiſhed. another pamphlet, en- 
titled, The reſurreftion Jeſus conſidered, in au 
ſwer to biſhop. Sherlock's Trial of che witneſſes. 
Annet therein pretends to prove, that Chriſt 
never foretold his death or reſurrection; that 
the predictions recorded by the evangeliſts are a 
mere forgery; that the ſtory of the Jews ſetting 
a watch at, and ſealing the door of his ſepulchre, 
is moſt abſurd and incredible; that the accounts of 
his reſurrection are contradictory, one evangeliſt 
affirming what another does not, and hence the 
whole a mere fiction. This was refuted by Mr 
Chandler, in his Re- examination of the witneſſes, 


and Gilbert Weſt, in his Qb/ervations on the reſur- 


rection of Chrift. Annet's abuſe of our Saviour oe- 
caſioned him no trouble: but his ſeurrilous attack 
upon biſhop Sherlock's ſermons, brought him to 
e pillory, and to a while's confinement in Bride-- 
wel. 7 | 


be throws it quite aſide, | pretending, that God 
doth not concern himſelf with the good or evil 
done in the world; that prayer is no part of na- 
tural religion; that the immortality of the ſoul, 
and the doctrine of future judgment, rewards, and 
puniſhments, are quite uncertain; that there can 
be no certainty of a revelation's coming from God; 
that the Jewiſh ſcriptures fully the character of the 
Deity; that Chriſt's miſſion was probably divine, 


but the proofs hereof are uncertain; that his re- 


ſurrection is abſurd and incredible; that it cannot 
be determined what Chriſtianity really is; that the 


Bible has been the chief ſource of hereſy and ſchiſm, 


and exhibits a variety of tenets, diſhonourable to 
God, and injurious to men. He pretends, that all 
our Saviour's inſtructions are to be underſtood in 
. the moſt literal ſenſe; that many paſſages in the 
epiſtles miſrepreſent the Deity, and encourage men 

pot 


maſk of a Chriſtian z but in his poſthumons works, 
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to fin; that it is uncertain what books are canoni- 
el or not; that the ſcriptures have been corrupt- 
ed; that prophecy can be no part of divine revela- 
tion, as tilt the accompliſhment it may be a forgery; 
that a benevolent and wife God would never have 
exhibited predictions in a manner ſo obſcure ; that 
there is nothing extraordinary in the fate of the 
Jewiſh nation; that miracles are no proof of doc- 
wines, or of a divine miſſion ; that the ſeripture - ac- 
tount of miracles is very uncertain; that at firſt, 
the apoſtles gave out Chriſtianity to be only a ſup- 
plement of the law of Moſes, and a favour grant - 
ed to the Jews alone; but afterwards changed their 
vr- plan, and fo deferve no credit; and that they ſet 
oe - out with this fundamental principle, that Chri- 
ick ſtians ſhould have but one common ſtock, of which 
to che clergy ſhould be the ſole managers; — and in 
de- fine, he pretended, that all religions are equally 
reſpected of God.— If the Caſe of Deiſm flated 
me was his, he therein maintains, that all the true pre- 
ks, cepts of morality in the Chriſtian religion, were bor- 
rowed from Deiſm. His writings againſt revela- 
vil don have been confuted by Haller, Le Moyne, Fle- 
na- ming, Leland, Benſon, and others. 
ul, In his lifetime, lord Bolingbroke attacked the 
nd IN credibility of the Jewiſh hiftory, as it is ſo little 
an I ſupported by the Grecian narratives; and yet re- 
d; ¶ preſents theſe laſt as fabulous and incredible. This 
the vas anſwered by the biſhop of Clogher, and by 
ne, MW Hervey, and Leland. His poſthumous works were 
re- © an infolent attack upon all religion natural and re- 
20t I vealed, He pretends, that we ought to aſcribe to 
tbe Cod no moral perfections different from his power 
m, MW ind wiſdom; that it is blaſphemy to talk of imita- 
to ing God in moral perfections; that though his 
all providence extend to collective bodies, it doth not 
in do individuals; that the human foul is of the ſame 
he I fubſtance with the body; that the doctrine of fu- 
en ture rewards and punifhments is a mere fiction; 
to 7 that 
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that the law of nature is clear and plain to all men, 
but its ſanctions relate only to collective bodies; 
that no divine revelation is neceſſary or uſeful; that 
the Jewiſh ſcriptures are falſe, incredible, and un- 
worthy of God; that the New Teſtament conſiſts 
of two oppoſite goſpels, that of Jeſus Chriſt, which, 
on the main, is a republication of the law of nature, 
and that of Paul; that ſome of Chriſt's. precepts 
are abſurd, and the whole of the mediatorial ſcheme 
_ unworthy of God. This has been anſwered 1 1 | 
land, 3 and others. 
D. Hume pretends, that there is no real con- 
nection between the cauſe and the effect; that the 
works of creation and providence do not prove God 
to be an intelligent cauſe; that we can have no cer. 
tainty of any thing but by experience, and ſo none 
at all of future rewards or puniſhments; that as rous 
the form of virtue lies in agreeableneſs, cleanlineſs, ¶ doct 
broad ſhoulders, taper legs, &c. are virtues; and As e 
humility and chaſtity are fit to be ſent to the cloiſters. © bapt 
of the monks; that the miracles recorded in ſcrip · W 1527 
ture are not to be credited, as they are contrary to neve 
the common experience of mankind z and it is leſs place 
marvellous, that all the witneſſes ſhould be deceived, that 
than that all the miracles ſhould be true. His opi- the! 
nions concerning miracles. has been refuted by A- Ii of th 
dam, Rutherforth, Leland, Henry, Owen, and ing t 
Campbell; his other fancies by an anonymous au- land 
thor ; and his ſceptical whims of late, by Beattie of ¶ raiſe 
Aberdeen. | In 
It is needleſs to exhibit the notions of Voltaire and phy 
Rouſſeau, and of the more inſignificant ſcribblers I book 
of the infidel kind, as they contain almoſt nothing I trine 
new againſt revelation. Voltaire's attack upon the fears 
credibility of ſcripture, has been lately anſwered by I lentl 
Mr Finlay of Glaſgow. In general, the Deiſtical W mon 
writers follow a rambling and rhapſodical manner, ¶ nera 
rather labouring to attack revelation, than to eſta- Ii be re 
bliſh * thing * their own; and their chief ar- the | 


guments. 
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ents are diſingenuous miſrepreſen tation, and 
_— bluſter. | 


UI. The — can or erat 
ins, eſpecially the SocixIANs, are but a kind of 
Deiſts, who make reaſon the principal, and revela- 


tion the fubordinate ſtandard of their res; in 
ſo far as they find it harmonizing with reaſon, and 


comprehenſible thereby. We haye already men- 


tioned oppoſers of the Trinity, Cerinthians, Samo- 


fatenians, Arians, Photinians, Sabellians, and o- 
thers. Poland had for ſome ages been the recep- 


tacle of the laſt remains of theſe blaſphemers. 
Scarce had the reformation commenced, when ſe- 


verals,, ſhocked with the Popiſh images of the 
Trinity, and divine perſons, and with the barba- 
rous and preſumptuous deciſions of the ſcholaſtic 
doors, began to deny this fundamental truth. 
As early as 15 24, Hetzer, and other fanatical Ana- 
baptiſts, denied the divinity of our Saviour. In 
1527, he was burnt at Conſtance for his hereſy. It 
nevertheleſs ſurvived, and broke forth in different 
places. At Wirtemberg, John Campanus taught, 


that the Son is inferior to the Father; and that 


the Holy Ghoſt is not the name of a perſon, but 
of the nature of the Father and Son. By teach- 
ing the ſame doctrine at Augſburg, and in Switzer- 
land, and among the Grifons, Claudius, in 1530, 
raiſed no {mall contention. 


In 1531 and 1532, Michael Servetus, a „ Spaniſh 


phyſician of conſiderable learning, publiſhed ſeven 


books concerning the errors of the Trinitarian doc- 


trinez and, travelling into France, he, after ſome 


years, publiſhed his Chriftianity reſtored. He inſo- 


lently railed againſt the Trinity as a three-headed 


monſter ; and expreſſed himſelf. concerning the ge- 


neration of the Son, in a manner too ſhocking to 
be related. He virulently reviled Moſes, as one of 
the n he His —— his reſolution, 


his 
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his zeal for his opinions, his obſtinacy of temper, 
and external ſhew of piety, with the number of his 
friends in Italy, France, and Germany, ſeemed to 
premiſe him remarkable ſuccels : but he was diſap- 
pointed. Having eſcaped from his priſon at Vi- 
enne, he fled from France, through Switzerland, 
to ſeek ſhelter ia Italy. Calvin loudly warned the 
people of his errors; and his ſervant accuſed him 
before the council of Geneva, as he ſtaid at that 
place. Finding him poſſeſſed of a peculiar arro- 
gance, and malignancy of ſpirit, obſtinate in his 
blaſphemy, and given to rail at the fundamental 
truths of their religion, notwithſtanding all that 
Calvin and others could do to reclaim him, the ma- 
giſtrates condemned him to be burnt. He died 

uite obſtinate; but roaring out to the magiſtrates 

or mercy, and crying that ſecret things belonged to 
God. The Lutherans, who have ſometimes burnt 
blaſphemers, the Socinians, and the Arminians, 
have loudly exclaimed againſt Calvin, as if the pro- 
curer of the death of this horrible blaſphemer ; but 
himſelf defies the world to manifeſt, that he ever, 
after his conviction, mentioned the puniſhing of 


him: and others affirm, that none of the Reform- 


ed clergy would be concerned in his puniſhment. 
Servetus pretended, that the true doctrine of the 
goſpel had been loſt ever ſince the council of Nice, 
and that he had a commiſſion from God to reſtore 


it. He inſiſted, that before the creation of the 


world, God produced in himſelf two repreſenta- 
tions of himſelf, the Son and the Holy Ghoſt; 
by. whom he revealed his mind to men, and con- 


verted them to himſelf; that after the deſtruction 


of this earth, both of them ſhould ceaſe their 


exiſtence, and be abſorbed into the ſubſtance of 


the Deity. He excluded infants from baptiſm ; and 


on the main, his ſyſtem of morals was pretty ſimilar - 
to that of the Anabaptiſts. Whatever influence 
his writings had in corrupting mens minds, it is 
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not certain that he left fo much as one formal diſ- 
Wader Gentilis of Naples, who was executed 
for his hereſy at Bern in 1566, was an Arian, who 
conſidered the Son and Holy Ghoſt as perſons, 
but ſubordinate to the Father. Gonſelius, who 
fed to Poland, and difleminated his hereſy there, 
ſeems to have been another. Matthew Gribaldi, 
whoſe-death prevented his condemnation, main- 
tained, that the divine nature is divided into three 
eternal ſpirits, diſtinguiſhed from one another in 
number and ſubordination; and ſo was properly a 
Tritheiſt. We cannot perciſely affirm what were 
the blaſphemies of Alciat or Tellius, who, in 15 59, 
were baniſhed from Geneva ; or of Paruta, Leonar- 
di, and others, who were reckoned the followers of 

Some inform us, that about forty perſons, who 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity, of whom Lelius 
Socinus, and Ochino, were the principal, about 
1546, conſtituted themſelves into a ſociety at Venice, 
and therein formed the ſcheme of Socinianiſm ; and 
that being detected, and ſome of them put to death, 


the reſt fled for fear of the inquiſition, and ſpread 


themſelves into different countries, to propapate 
their errors. But it is certain, that if any ſuch ſo- 
ciety really exiſted, Ochmus, who after being a 
famous preacher of the Reformed religion in Italy, 
and afterwards at Zurich, paved the way to Soci- 
nianifm, pretending to atom: againſt it, but ma- 
king the objections ſtronger than the anſwers, could 
not be one of them, as he left Italy, and came to 
Geneva in 1543. Being afterwards baniſhed from 
Zurich, on account of his erroneous and licentious 
doctrine, he retired to Poland, where he joined the 
Unitarians. Lelius Socinus could ſcarce be their 
chief, as he was then very young, and left Italy 
eſpecially for the ſake of improvement, and return- 
ed to it in 1551. Moreover, nothing can be more 
Vol. II. B b certaing 
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certain, than that, if ever fuch a ſociety exiſted, 
they had fled from Venice, and diſperſed them- 
ſelves ere they had formed any plan of Socinianiſm. 
Ir it certain, that when the Papiſts, Lutherans, 
and Reformed, exerted themſelves, oppoſing the 
Anabaptiſts, particularly ſuch as blaſphemed the 
holy Trinity, many of them fled into Poland, where, 
by concealing or diſguiſing their opinions, they, 
for a time, enjoyed a peaceful toleration, along 
with the Proteſtants. But having inſinuated them- 
ſelves into the favour of ſome of the nobility, and 
other perſons of influence, they, about 1562, be- 
an to declare their principles, and to trouble the 
Swiſs churches in Poland. To check their conteſts, 
the diet of Petrikow, 4. D. 1565, appointed the 
unquiet Unitarians to erect themſelves into a ſepa- 
rate congregation; which they did at Pinczow; 
and in which Blandrata, king Stephen Bathorts 
phyſician, Statorius, and Liſmanin, were their 
principal ſupporters. Moſt of them contented 
. themſelves with the Arian doctrine, that the Son 
and Holy Ghoſt are ons of a nature ſubor- 
dinate to the Father, and begotten by him: but 
ſome of their moſt eminent doctors believed our 
Saviour to have been a mere man, who had no 
| Exiſtence till he was conceived of the Virgin; but 
by means of his virtuous behaviour, and the favour 
of > a Deity, became a god of the ſecondary 

Kind. ty 
While they were in perpetual danger from the 
Popiſh, Lutheran, and Calviniſt doctors, they fell 
into almoſt ruinous diviſions among themſelves. 
Farnovius, who being inſtructed of Gonſelius, 
preferred the Arian ſcheme, as to the Son, though 
we know not what was his opinion concerning the 
Holy Ghoſt; only, that he warned againſt the 
worſhipping of him ſeparated from the reſt, in 
1568, and was followed by Czechovius, Niemoio- 
xius, Staniſlaus, Wiſnowius, Falcon, Chon, 
| "ih 
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and others. Some Unitarians pretended, that 


Chriſt had ſcarce any dignity at all, but that of a 


divine meſſenger and true prophet.— Budneus and 
his followers maintained, that he was born in > 
ordinary manner, and was no r object o 

e Others of them 2 
z community of goods, an equality of ranks, and 
other ſimilar fancies of the Anabaptiſts. By the 
dexterity of ſome of their principal doctors, they 
were extricated out of their troubles ; and, in a little 
time, the factions. among them were ſuppreſſed; 
and they erected flouriſhing churches at Cracow; 
Lublin, Pinczow, Luck, and Smila; which laſt 
belonged to the learned Dudith, a Popiſh biſhop 
of Tinia, who turning Proteſtant, became, at leaſt 


for a time, a Socinian; and in ſeveral other places 


of Poland and Lithuania. They obtained an un- 
reſtricted liberty of printing their books; hence 
they, in 1574, publiſhed a verſion of the ſcrip- 
ture at Cracow, ſuited to their own taſte, and a 
eatechetical declaration of their principles; which, 
though conſiderably cautious and ſimple, exhibits 
ſome of their hereſies.— John of Sienno, palatine 


of Podolia, gave them a ſettlement in his new 


city of Racow, which they afterwards made the 
principal place of their deliberatory conventions. 


All this time, they were called Anabaptiſts, and 


zealouſly retained their manner of baptiſm. 

Lelius Socinus, a lawyer of uncommon erudi- 
tion and genius, and of an unblemiſhed practice, 
conceiving a diſguſt of Popery, left Italy in. 1547, 
and travelled through France, England, Germany, 
and Poland, to improve himſelf, and to examine 


the 2 of the different ſects of Proteſtants. 


He ſettled at Zurich, and died in 1562, before he 
was forty years of age. His mild temper rendered 


him extremely averſe to contention. He even pro- 
feſſed himſelf a member of the Proteſtant church 


at Zurich; but hinted his theological opinions to 
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not a few of the learned; and the papers which he 
had left in Poland, ſeem to have mightily condu- 
ced to perſuade the Unitarians, that Chriſt was 
originally a mere man. ' 

Fauſtus Socinus his nephew, whoſe learning was 
but very moderate, but his genius, courage, and 
reſolution, remarkable, having peruſed Lelius's 
papers, formed a ſyſtem more regular, and near 
akin to the Deiſtical or the Mahomeran, in which 
every diſtinguiſhing doctrine of the Chriſtian faith 
was abandoned. After wandering through ſeveral 
countries, he ſettled in Poland in 1579. At firſt, 
the Unitarians and Anabapriſts, looking upon 
fundry of his tenets as highly erroneous, gave him 
no ſmall trouble. But by the power of his elo- 
quence, his mild and engaging bebaviour, and 
by the influence of ſome great men whom he had 
ſeduced, he at length triumphed over all oppoſi- 
tion; and yielding, or ſtanding his ground, upon 

per occaſions, he made the whole body of the 
1 ſubmit to his doctrine, and unite into 
ene ſociety, under his direction. He mightily re- 
formed their doctrinal ſyſtem, which before was 
i digeſted, ill expreſſed, and oft inconſiſtent. He 


diſguiſed its inconſiſtencies, gave it an appearance 


of connection, elegance, and method, and defend - 
ed it with no ſmall dexterity and art. Under the 
direction of this ſpirited and inſinuating chief, the 
number of proſeiytes was very confiderable. 
theſe, ſome were remarkable for their nobility and 
opulence, and others for their addreſs, learning, 
or eloquence. Both claſſes, in different reſpects, 


contributed to the advancement of the common 


cauſe, If any who agreed with him in the princi- 
pal points, ſtood at a diſtance on account of ſome 
more . ones, as the rebaptiſing of ſuch 
as had been baptized in their infancy, Socinus 
pretended that the matter was indifferent, and that 
as baptiſm was — a rite of initiating, converted 
157 n 
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Heathens into the Chriſtian church, it was no 
matter whether the infants of believers were bap- 
ted or not. A new catechiſm was drawn 
Socinus, or perhaps by Smalcius, at bis direction; 
and which was further enlarged and corrected by 
the other doctors of this ſet, and publifhed at Ra- 
cow. It was given out for their Confeſſion of faith, 
but in reality was no more than a collection of 
the moſt popular tenets of the party, — out 
ſuch as tended to render them odious. It ſerved 
rather to impoſe upon ſtrangers, than to be a ſtan · 
dard of faith to themſelves, every one being left 
to embrace or reject the tenets thereof, as he pica- 
ſed. About. 1600, Jacobus of Sienno, to whom 
Racow belonged, deſerted the Reformed,. and, 
joining the Socinians, built them a college for learns: 
ing in that city. 

By the influence of Blandrata, now phyſician to 
Sigilmund, duke of Tranſylvania,” a man of great 
addreſs; and of uncommon ſxkill in intrigue; and 
of Francis David, his miniſter, who accompanied 
him from Poland, the Unitarians were admitted 
into that country; the whole province infected, 
and full liberty given to propagate their errors. 
Notwithſtanding Blandrata's influence with the Ba- 
thori, who afterwards ruled Tranſylvania, they and 
their. ſucceſſors hated. the Socinian hereſy; but, | 
dreading the power of the parry, they did not | 
annu} the treaties, which ſecured them their liber - | 
ty of worſhip, and ſeminaries-of learning. They [ 
were nevertheleſs-expoſed to the continual inſults 
and haraſſments of their enemies. About: the 
fame time; they attempted to form ſettlements in 
Hungary and Auſtria; but the joint labours of the ll 
2 and Proteſtant doctors defeated their pro- | 

| 


8 by ſo many men of power, wealth, 
and learning, they, about the end of the century, 
Rs the propagation of their hereſies through j 
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out all Europe. They publiſhed their commenta. 
ries, and other theological labours, at Racow ; and 
thence, with great ardour and zeal, diſperſed them 
abroad. They diſpatched miſſionaries, qualified 
by the luſtre of their birth, the extent of their 
learning, and the power of their eloquence, into 
the nations around, to. diſſeminate their doctrines, 
Eraſmus John, Oſtorodi, and Voiviodi, zealouſly 
applied themſelves to the Dutch; but the vigilance 
of the clergy and magiſtrates, prevented their ac- 
quiring any remarkable degree of ſtrength or ſta- 
bility in Holland. The magiſtrates baniſhed the 
miſſionaries, and ordered their books to be public · 
ly burnt. Socinianiſm met with no better recep- 
tion in Britain. Adam Neuſer, and others, at- 
tempted to infect the Palatinate on the Rhine; but 
their ſcheme was diſconcerted. Neuſer and Sylvan 
were impriſoned for a plot againſt the govern- 
ment. Neuſer eſcaping, fled into Turky, turned 
Mahometan, enliſted himſelf among the Janiza- 
Ties; at laſt, he died in a moſt horrible manner, as 
one entering into everlaſting fire. The Turks, 
— with the appearance, called him the devi 
C ' | 
Whatever learning ſome of the principal founders 
of Socinianiſm had, the party in general eſteemed it 
but little. At firſt, they gave no encouragement 
to it; but afterwards changed their mind, when 
they ſaw the need of learned men to defend their 
cauſe. Socinus, and his aſſiſtants, laboured to pro: 
mote the love and ſtudy of ſcience. In their col- 
leges of Lublin and Racow, they inſtructed their 
{tudious youth in eloquence and rhetoric, and in 
the moſt important branches of Latin, Grecian, 
and oriental learning. They ſtudied a thorough 
acquaintance with the originals of ſcripture, that 
They might be capable to pervert the ſame, by ſome 
difterept tranſlation, or various reading, They 
taught their principal ſcholars the Ariſtotelian phie 
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loſophy, to prepare them for cavilling. In hand- 
ling theology, they, for the better deceiving of the 
people, pretended to reject all philoſophy and art, 
and to adhere to the ſimple and inſpired expreſſions 
of ſcripture. But in their diſputations, they prac- 
tiſed every ſcholaſtic ſubtlety they could, for dif- 
guiſing of the truth: and what was extremely odd, 
they reaſoned with great appearance of accuracy, 
upon ſuch ſubjects as were quite above the ſphere 
of reaſon, and with great awkwardneſs, where rea- 
ſoning might have been remarkably uſeful. They 


rather laboured to. demoliſh. the ſyſtems adopted 


by others, than to form and ſupport one of their 
gn. es 1 

The Socinians pretended to extract their whole 
theology from the ſcriptures; but they affirmed, 
that the ſenſe thereof is to be adjuſted by reaſon, 
nothing being to be deduced from ſcripture, which 


reaſon cannot comprehend. This trial, they pre- 


tended, was the more neceſlary, as the penmen of 
ſcripture, enjoying nothing but a mere ſuperinten- 
dency of the Holy Ghoſt, in much of what they 
had written, had fallen into a conſiderable number 
of leſſer miſtakes, and had often expreſſed them- 
ſelves in a manner very indiſtinct and obſcure. 
The reaſon, according to which all religious opi- 
nions, and the ſenſe of ſcripture, are to be adjuſted, 
they infiſted, is that meaſure of diſcernment, which 
every man derives from nature. Thus they left 
every man at liberty, to reject or modify whatever 


he finds in ſcripture, concerning the divine per- 


ſons, perfections, purpoſes, or works; and con- 
cerning the method of man's ſalvation, in its con- 
trivance, purchaſe, application, and bleflings, as 
the extent or bias of his corrupt faculties influen- 
ced him; and ſo made as many ſtandards of reli- 
gion, as there are human minds; for ſetting aſide 
all conſideration of particular bias, what the intel- 
ligent can receive, the ignorant muſt reject, as un- 
; "incelligiba 
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intelligible jargon. Orthodoxy in ſentiment, they 
looked on as a very fmall part, if any at all, of re. 
ligion, which confiſts wholly in knowing the ſerip- 
tures to be the word of God, though, in fmaller 
matters, ſadly corrupted by the penmen; and in be. 


lieving the promiſes, and obeying the precepts there- 


af. Hence they inſiſted, that good Chriſtians of 
all denominations, ought to unite in church-fel- 
lowſhip, be what their principles will; and that it 
is a ſenſeleſs and fintul bigotry, to think or act 
otherwiſe. In ſhort, the ſum of their theology 
was, that God is infinitely more perfect than men, 
though ſomewhat ſimilar to them in rational facul- 


ries, if not alſo in corporeal ſhapes; that, by ſome 
extraordinary influence, Jeſus Chriſt, a mere man, 


was conceived of his mother; was, before entering 
on his public miniftry, taken up into heaven, in- 
ſtructed in the knowledge of divine things, and 
thence ſent down to correct and enlarge the moral 
precepts of the Old Teſtament, and to preach the 
goſpel, and confirm it by his miracles, his holy ex- 
ample, and martyrdom, and afterwards to aſcend 
to heaven, and become a prieſt, and the object of 
divine worſhip; that all ſuch as perfectly obey him, 
evere in ſo doing till the end, as every 


and 
man is able to do if he pleaſe, ſhall hereafter be 


cloathed with new bodies, and therein live eternal- 
ly with God; and that ſuch as diſobey him, ſhall, 
after enduring terrible xorments in their foul, be 


Their moral ſyſtem, confi- 


totally annihilated. 


aing the duties of religion, to the external acts of 


worſhip or practice, excluded all neceffity of the 


aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt. But, imagining that 
Jeſus came to give a more perfect law than Moſes, 


great numbers of them pretended, it was unlawful 
to avenge injuries, take oaths, inflict capital 


induſtry, and the like. 


Er as their principles, and large as 3 


puniſh- 
ments, oppoſe tyrants, acquire. wealth by honeſt 
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of church-fellowſhip were, they had a variety of 
differences among themſelves, eſpecially with the 
Budneians and the Farnovians. Budneus, who 
was a man of no ſmall ſagacity, and more dexterous 
than ſome others, in drawing conſequences from 
principles, flatly denied, that any divine worſhip 
ought to be given to Chriſt, whom he reckoned a 
mere man, born in a patural manner. On this 
account, he and his followers, who were pretty 
numerous in Lithuania and Poliſh Ruffia, were 
excommunicated by the reſt, about 1584. It is 
ſaid, Budneus abandoned his offenfive concluſions, 
and was readmitted to his brethrens communion, 
Francis David, ſuperintendent of the Socinian 


churches in Tranſylvania, adopted his we- ns. 


and with great zeal oppoſed the worſhippin 

Chriſt. Blandrata employed all the power o his 
eloquence to reclaim him; and in 1573, ſent for 
docinus from Poland to conquer his ſtiffneſs. 
Continuing obſtinate, David was thrown into pri- 
ſon, where he died, in 1579. His diſciples ſtood 
firm to their principles, and created much uneaſi- 
neſs to Socinus and his party in Lithuania and Po- 


land. The moſt eminent of them were Jacob Pa- 


kologus, of the iſle of Chio, who was burnt at 
Rome, in 1585; Chriſtian Franken, who in a diſ- 
pute put Socinus ſo hard to his ſhifts; and John 


dommer, maſter of the academy at Clauſenburg, 


or Coloſowar in Tranſylvania. Here they had a 
numerous body, a public ſchool, and a printing- 
bouſe. Here, till 1603, they had the cathedral, 
which was then taken from them, . and given to the 
kſuites, whoſe college they bad pulled down. 
Perhaps Blandrata, who, it is ſaid, delerted to the 
leſuites, and had his neck broke in his bed by the 
devil, or rather by his covetous heir, had an hand 

in the loſe of their cathedral. 
On a variety of occaſions, Socinus, and his 
party, repreſented the worthip of Jeſus Chriſt as 
; a 
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a matter of indifference; and pretended it was 
a ſtrong act of faith to addreſs the Deity in an im- out t 
mediate manner; but to avert the popular odium, ja 1 
they moſt difingenuouſly reproached the Budneians WW ver 
as half Jews, and perſecuted them with no ſmall W oat: 
ſeverity. The moſt of the Socinians treated the W it v 
Arian Farnovians with more indulgence. They WW the n 
neither excluded them from their communion, nor MW jnfec 
required them to renounce their opinions, but tives 
only prudently to conceal them, and never to pu- had 
bliſh them from the preſs or pulpit. Eraſmus ciples 
Johannes was admitted profeſſor of divinity at In 
Clauſenburg, upon condition he ſhould never pu: fone 
blicly teach, that Jeſus exiſted before his concep- MW from 
tion by Mary. By the Socinians dexterous reaſon- W yith 
ing, and infinuating lenity, moſt of the Farnovians W War 
-were brought back to their communion ; and at MW ſhou! 
laſt, the faction being deprived of an head, in ignon 
161 5, they diſperſed, and came to nothing. their 
In the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, the ¶ powe 
Socinians were apparently in a moſt flouriſhing the d. 
condition. In Tranſylvania and Lithuania, they edit 
had liberty to hold their religious aſſemblies, and nians 
make profeſſion of their opinions. Ia Poland, vas {i 
they had a public college, furniſhed with profeflors Swed 
of great ability, and a preſs for printing their tal pi 
books. They had a conſiderable number, of con- ſhoul 
erer Saber by perſons of high rank, 
Elated with their proſperity, they hoped to enlarge 
arp M fect, and procure it Bever, and pa- 
trons in other countries. They ſent their emiſſa- 
ries into Pruffia, Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land. Theſe, in the manner of their party, re- 
gardleſs of the vulgar, laboured to proſelyte the 
men of power, learning, or wealth; but their 
ſucceſs was not conſiderable. Erneſt Sohner, 2 
very learned profeſſor of the Peripatetic philoſophy 
at Altorf, inſtilled their tenets into his pupils, with 


no contemptible ſucceſs. But his death. _— 
ut 
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that infantile ſociety of its great honour and ſup · 


ort. Nor could the attempt be carried on, with- 
out the knowledge of the other vigilant doctors. 


In 1616, their deſigns of the ſame nature were diſ- 


tovered at at Nuremberg; and when the Socinian 
contagion. was almoſt become the reigning ſyſtem, 
it was all of a ſudden extinguiſhed, by the care of 
the magiſtrates. 'The foreign ſtudents who were 
infected, ſaved themſelves by flight; while the na- 
tives profeſſed their ſorrow for what lengths they 
had gone, and returned to their former prin 
ciples. | 
1 1638, ſome Socinian ſtudents at Racow threw 
ſtones at a crucifix, till they had beaten it down 
from its place. Enraged herewith, the Catholics, 
with great zeal, procured an edict of the diet at 
Warſaw, importing, that the academy of Racow 
ſhould be demoliſhed, its profeſſors baniſhed with 
ignominy, their printing-houſe deſtroyed, and 


their churches ſhut up. Notwithſtanding all the 


powerful patrons of the  Socinian party could do, 
the decree was peremptorily executed. By another 
edict of the diet at Warſaw, in 1658, all the Soci- 
nians were for ever baniſhed from Poland, as it 
was ſuſpected they held a correſpondence with the 
Swedes, then at war with the republic; and capi- 
tal puniſhment was denounced againſt all ſuch as 
ſhould profeſs their opinions, or harbour their per- 
fons. Three years were allowed for the exiles to 
ſettle their affairs, and diſpoſe of their property 
but the term was afterwards reduced to two; and 
in 1661, the edict was renewed, and all the Soci- 
nians that remained in the country were barba- 


rouſly driven out, with the loſs of their goods, and 


others at the expence of their life, no ſickneſs, 
or domeſtic conſideration, retarding the execution 
of the ſentence. Part of the Polith exiles, who 
fled to Tranſylvania, periſhed amidſt the hardſhips 


they ſuffered, Others fled into Sileſia, where the 


duke 
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duke of Brieg protected them at Croſſen; and in- 
to Brandenburg, Pruſſia, Holland, England, Hol- 
ſtein, and Denmark; in the moſt of which places 
they ſtill remain, holding their affemblies, in a 
tcandeftine manner; but they could obtain no 
— ſertlement. Lubienieeius, a Poliſh knight, 
for 1 eloquence, politeneſs, and 
prudenee, laboured wick all his might to procure 
them ſettlements. He ſo far prevailed with Frede- 
ric HE. of Denmark, Chriftian Albert of Holftein, 
and Charles Lewis elector chat Socinian 
| ſettlements were upon the point of being « eſtabliſhed 
at Altena, Frederieſtadt, and Manheim. But Sua- 
ningus, a biſhop of Denmark, Reinboth of Hol. 
ſtein, and Lewis Fabritius of the Palatinate, and 
other clergy, ſo warmly oppoſed the deſigns, that 
the fovereigns thought fit to drop them. In 1656, 
Wiſſowatius publiſhed a large Bibliotheca, in a va- 
riety of folios, containing the works of Socinus, 
and the other celebrated doctors of the party. 
Many of the diſperſed Socinians entered into 
other eccleſiaſtical communions; as of the Armi- 
nians, Anabaptifts, Galeniſts, and Collegiants, in 
Holland. Amidſt theſe convulſions, it is not to be 
imagined, they all retained the very ſame ſenti- 
ments, except with reſpect to the Trinity, and ſatiſ- 
faction of Chriſt. Chillingworth, Whichcot, and 
ſundry others in England, were reckoned Soci- 
nians. Biddle, whom Dr Owen refutes in his 
Vindiciæ Evangeliz, more plainly declared him- 
ſelf of their ſentiments.— The moſt famous of the 
Socinian doctors, in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth 
centuries, were Lelius, and Fauſtus Socinus, Smal- 
cius, Oſtorodius, Enjedinus, Crellius, Schlichtin- 
gius, Volkelius, Wolzogius, Gc.— Samuel Crellius 
of Amſterdam is almoſt the only Socinian of this 
century that has made any remarkable figure; and 
even he, in many things, departed from the tenets _ 
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his ſect, and chooſed to be called an Artemonite, 


rather than a Socinian . | | 
Except the two Sandius's of Pruſſia, and Rich- 


ardſon of the college of Glaſgow, I cannot re- 
member of any thorough-paced Arians, who, af- 


ter the ſuppreſſion of the Farnovians, made any 
noiſe, till in the end of the ſeventeenth century, 
when Firmin, a merchant of London, revived their 
tenets in England. At no great diſtance of time, 
Emlyn, a diſſenting miniſter of Dublin, with great 
zeal, and no ſmall ſucceſs, promoted them in Ire- 
land. Whiſton, and Samuel Clark, were their 
chief patrons in England. Clark allowed the Son 


every prerogative of divitſity, ſelf· origination and 


abſolute independency excepted. Simſon, profeſſor 
in the college of Glaſgow, had much the ſame 
views. For many years, in the beginning of this 
century, the Arian controverſy was carried on 


with no ſmall warmth in England and Ireland. 


The doctrine of the Trinity, and true divinity of 
Chriſt, was defended by Boyſe of Dublin, Stilling- 
fleet, Waterland, Gaſtrel, Wells, Nelſon, Mayo, 
Knight, Calamy, Bradbury, Claget, Abraham 'Tay- 
lor, Sloſſe, Gill, Guiſe, Wiſhart, and many o- 


thers. As the Arian doctors, by every poſſible 


method, laboured to undermine this foundation of 
our religion, the renowned lady Moyer, in her 
laſt· will, bequeathed a fund for preaching of eight 


ſermons yearly, in defence of the doctrine of the 
Trinity by learned divines, to be choſen for that 


purpoſe by the truſtees of that fund. | 


"IV. At Grit the ARMINTANS differed from the 


Reformed in but a few articles of faith; but they 
gradually advanced towards the Socinians, till they 
met them more than half-way. About 1576, 
Kornhert had begun to propagate ſome of theſe 
errors: but properly, the ſect took their riſe from 
James Arminius, paſtor at Amſterdam, and after- 
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wards profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, in place of 
the deceaſed Junius, in the beginning of the ſeven. 
rcenth century. By the higheſt appearances of piety, I che 
penetration, and candour, he attracted a very gene- c 
ral eſteem and applauſe. He had been educated 
in the opinions ot Calvin; but being fond, in the 
manner of the Socinians, to model every principle 
of the Chriſtian religion, agreeably to human rea- 


ſon, he altered his ſentiments, and made the free 
will of men the ſovereign manager of the pur- 
poſes and providences o , relative. to their 


everlaſting happineſs or miſery. Me inſiſted, chat 
God had made no peremptory decree concerning any 
man's future felicity or damnation, -but had merely 
determined to beſtow ſalvation upon ſuch as he 
foreſaw would, till their death, perſevere, in their 
faith in Chriſt, and obedience to him, and to in- 
flict endleſs puniſhments upon ſuch as continued in 
© their unbelicf and impenitence, refuſing and re- 
fiſting the divine grace and favour offered to them 
in the goſpel ; that Chriſt, by his death, equally 
.atoned for the fins of all mankind, and of every 
individual perſon, in ſuch a conditional manner, 
that only ſuch as commence and perſevere to the 
end, in faith and fancere obedience, can obtain the 
everlaſting benefit thereof; that men in general, 
and eſpecially goſpel-hearers, have ſufficient means 
of ſalvation, and ſufficient grace to improve them, 
beſtowed upon them; that the grace of God, which 
rectifies the human heart, and brings to perfection 
whatever is really good, may be effectually reſiſted, 
and overcome, by the perverſe inclinationswof heed- 
leſs and imprudent ſinners; that though the ſaints 
have ſufficient ſtrength for perſevering in grace 
and holineſs, yet, if they neglect the due improve- 
ment thereof, and of the means of preſervation af. 
Forded them in the word and a of God, 
they may and do often totally and finally fall from 
their gracious ſtate and courſe. Or, in ſhort, that 
. | It 
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of W jt is our right management of our free will, that 
n- I renders the purpoſe of God, the death of Chriſt, 
„ che ſtriving of the Holy Ghoſt, and the beſtowal 
& of new-covenant bleſſings, of any ſervice to promote 
ed dur eternal happineſs.  _ _ ne 
8 When their principles expoſed them to any dan- 
a- 
ee 


ger, Arminius and Uytenbogart expreſſed them- 

Res in a manner ſimilar to that of the Lutherans. 
8 On other occaſions, they more plainly hinted what 
T- B they meant by ſueh ſoft and ambiguous expreſſions. 
I tt is ſaid by ſome, but flatly contradicted by others, 
at W that Arminius for a time taught the Calviniſt opi- 
a nions in public, whilſt he more privately inſtructed 
fach he could truſt in his own. Finding that 
he ff many, chiefly ſome of high rank, were mightily diſ- 
r  guſted with the doctrine of God's abſolute decrees ;- 
n- chat the Dutch were not obliged by their Confeſ- 
in fon of faith, or any public law, to teach the opi- 
e. nions of Calvin; he at length dared to propagate 
m his own ſentiments, in the moſt open manner. 
ly WY This involved him in ſome conteſts with Gomarus 
Tf WY his colleague, an high Supralapfarian, and of a 
r, warm temper, which perhaps gave Arminius, who 
p a ſedate and crafty, no ſmall advantage againſt 
him. 
al, In 1609, Arminius died, leaving his country all 
NY inflamed with conteſt and confuſion about his opi- 
nions. No inconſiderable attempts were made to 
© inſtal Vorſtius, an half Socinian, in his ſtead ; bur: 


75 king James of England, in a fit of his zeal for or- 
by thodoxy, interfering, he was laid aſide, and Epiſ- 
05 copius, a more crafty and ſmooth Arminian, obtain- 
a ed the profeflorſhip. Gomarus reſigned his office, 


and Polyander was inſtalled in his room. For a 
1 time, the controverſy appeared to be carried on 


of with equal ſucceſs. In 1610, the Arminians gave 
mn a remonſtrance to the ſtates of Holland, petition- 
T ing for a free toleration of their principles. Bar- 


nevelt, Grotius, Hoogerberts, and others of their 
; GE 2 partiſans, , 
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partiſans, ſuggeſted, that this was but reaſonadle WW Ho! 
in a free ſtare, and which had ſo lately thrown off IF put: 
the yoke of deſpotiſm and tyranny. A formal tolera- of F 
tion was not granted; but for ſome years, the ſtateſ- The 
men, Maurice prince of Orange, and Stadtholder, not us, 

excepted, continued pacific meaſures. In 161 1, a con- chie 
ference, in order to agreement, or mutual forbear- refu 


ance, was held at the Hague, and another at Delft, in ¶ one 
1614, between the Calviniſt and Remonſtrant theolo- cauf 
glans; and that very year, the States General, by an tory 
edict, ſolemnly exhorted them to charity and bear- ver) 
ing with one another: but all proved ineffectual. the 
As moſt of theſe, whoſe practice was looſe and pro- | 
fane, took-part with the Arminians, and were ca- 
reſſed by them; and as the party appeared to be ſubn 


faſt approaching towards Socinianiſm, reckoning of i 
the profeſſors thereof good Chriſtians, and making obli 
wide ſtretches to extenuate ſuch of their errors as in w 
they did not embrace; nay, Vorſtius, one of their grea 
chiefs, had repreſented the Deny as no more than ciple 


fome very great man poſfeſſed of corporeal ſhapes red 
the Calviniſts therefore thought they ought to op- thei 
ſe them as underminers of the Chriſtian religion. prin 
hile Barnevelt, Grotius; and Hoogerberts, ſup- ſenc 
ported the Remonſtrants, Maurice the Stadtholder, ed 2 
and whom they ſuſpected of affecting a ſupremacy ſobn 


over his country, took the part of the Calviniſts. a vel 
As the other three heartily oppoſed him, and were, thor 
how juftly I know not, charged with deſigns of I tres 
furrendering their country to the Spaniards, Bar- part 
nevelt loſt his life on a ſcaffold, and the other two eſpe 
were, in 16:9, condemned to perpetual impriſon- to tl 
ment. Grotius made his eſcape, concealed in a min 
cheſt, inſtead of a parcel of his books. 5 fuſa 
- After terrible contention and diſorder in cities, men 
preſbyteries, and provincial ſynods, the States Ge- peo} 
neral, not without much oppoſition, called. a gene- mor 


ral ſynod at Dort in 1618. It conſiſted, not only ſie 
of deputies from the ſeven United Provinces of 
5 | | Holland, ; 
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Holland, &c. but alſo from Britain, Switzerland, 


Palatinate, Wetteraw, Embden, and Bremen. Lewis 
of France prohibited theſe of his country to attend. 
The Arminians, headed by the eloquent Epiſcopi- - 
us, appeared at the ſynod ; but pretending it was 
chiefly compoſed of their known adverſaries, they 
fuſes to be — and inſiſted for a conference 


on equal terms; and that they ſhould open their 
cauſe with an attack upon the doctrine of peremp · 


tory reprobation. This, they hoped, would, in the 
entry, render the Calviniſts cauſe odious to 


the people. Whilſt _ did all that lay in their 
power to infinuate themſelves into the favour of the 


* 


foreign deputies, nothing could perfuade them to 
ſubmit to the court. Atter much altercation, part 
of it trifling, or not to the purpoſe, they were 


obliged to preſent a declaration of their principles 
in writ. In this, called their Synodalia, they, with 


great labour and craft, defended their leading prin- 


ciples, and attacked their adverſaries. They reti--- 


red from Dort; but the ſynod having examined 


their declaration, condemned their five original 
principles, and eſtabliſhed the contrary in their ab- 


ſence. The Remonſtrants were hereupon conſider- 


ed as corrupters of religion; and their refuſal to 
ſubmit ta the judgment of the ſynod was reckoned + 


a rebellion againſt the laws of their country. They, 


though not- merely for their bad principles, were 
treated with conſiderable ſeverity. Theſe of the 


party were deprived of offices, civil and eccleſiaſtic, 


eſpecially where ſome other matter added weighit 
to that of their obſtinacy in their errors. Their 


miniſters were prohibited to preach; and their re- 


fulal to obey, drew upon them fines, impriſon - 


ment, exile, and other marks of ignominy. Their 
people, however looſe many of them were in their - 


morals, loudly pretznded. regard to their con- 
ce in 2 to them. Many, both paſtors. 


_ 
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and people, retired to Antwerp or France, A 
conſiderable number of them, invited by Frederic 
duke of Holſtein, ſettled in his dominions, and: 
built for themſelves the city of Fredericſtadt in 
Sleſwic 4 where they ſtill enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their religion. Vander Wael, the firſt governor, 
with Vorſtius, Grevinkovius, Goulart, Grævius, 
Walters, and Narſins, clergymen, were the chiefs 
of this colony. T1 

After the death of Maurice the Stadtholder, 
in 1625, the Arminian. exiles were recalled by 
Henry his brother and ſucceſſor. It was judged 
impolitic to keep up religious contentions at home, 
while the States were engaged in a war with the 
Spaniards. Such as had taken ſhelter in France, 
or the Netherlands, quickly returned, and erected 
churches at Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and feveral 
other places, under the ſhadow of a mild tolera- 
tion. They founded a college at Amſterdam, in 
which two profeſſors were appointed to. inſtruct 
their candidates for the miniſtry, in the various 
branches of literature, human or ſacred. Epiſcopi- 
us was their firſt profeſſor of divinity, and has been 
ſucceeded by Curcellzus, Poelenburg, Limborch, 
Brandt, Le. Clerk, Catenburg, and Wetſtein, 045 
whom Poelenburg and Limborch were the leaſt er- 
roneous, and Clerk has publiſhed a commentary 
on the Bible, and Wetſtein one upon the New Te- 
ſtament. | e 

After the ſynod of Dort, the Arminians, in pur - 

ſuance of their. founder's plan, explained the five 
articles above mentioned, in a way more contrary 
to the Calviniſt tenets; and dragging the Chriſtian 
doctrines to the bar of their reaſon, they exceed- 
ingly modified many of them. In ſome reſpect or 
other, they embraced a great part of the Socinian 
tenets; and what they could not embrace, they re- 
reſented as of very ſmall importance in religion. 


be doctrine of the Trinity, of Chriſt's 9 
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* and eternal pre-exiſtence, and of his ſatisfaction 

c for mens ſin, they repreſented, as not neceſſary to 

d be known and believed, in order to ſalvation. 

N They pretended great zeal for peace and unity a- 

£ mong Chriſtians, notwithſtanding of difference in 

principle. They maintained, that Chriſt more de- 

a mands virtue than faith; that he has confined the 

8 neceſſary articles of faith to a very few; and that 
charity and virtue, not rectitude in opinion, oughꝶ 

„bo de the principal ſtudy of Chriſtians. They in- 

7 ſiſted, that all ought to be admitted to church-fel- 

d lowſhip; (i.) Who receive the ſcriptures, eſpeci- 

* ally the New Teſtament, as the rule of their faith, 

e underſtand the paſſages thereof as they will; and 

2 

d 

11 


who, (2.) Abſtain from idolatry, and the main- 
tenance of more gods than one; and who, (3.) 
Live a decent and virtuous life, regulated by the 
l law of God; and who, (4.) Diſcover no ſpirit of 


n I perſecution or ill. will towards ſuch as differ from 
t them in religious ſentiments or interpretations of 
is ſcripture. By theſe terms of communion, only 


i- the Papiſts were excluded, and theſe chiefly for 
n their perſecuting ſpirit. The Arminian charity 


1, was almoſt wholly canfined to the ſide of error and 
7 looſeneſs in practice. While they admitted to their 
- fellowſhip the Socinians, and multitudes extremel 
7 looſe in their morals; they, when they had power 
e- on their ſide, moſt malicioufly perſecuted ſuch as 
were Calviniſts and truly tender Chriſtians, as the 
2 reigns of the two Charles's of Britain abundantly - 
e demonſtrate. Nor is it uncommon to ſee the high 
y pretenders to Catholic communion, the moſt bitter 
n KU reproachers of ſuch. as cannot give into their lax, 
1 courſes, or erroneous tenets. d 
Ni As their ſociety, compoſed without regard to 
n uniformity of principle, had no fixed formula of 
e- | doctrine, the want of which, in that age, was ac- 
on counted a reproach, they adopted for their confeſ. 


„ fon a theological ſyſtem, drawn up by Epiſcopius, 
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moſtly in the expreſs words of ſcripture, but ſuffi. 
ciently disjointed and wreſted. None of their cler- 
gy are obliged to adhere even to this, but are, by 
their fundamental conftitution, allowed to inter- 
pret the expreſſions thereof, in a manner agreeable 
to their own opinions. Upon the doctrines of pre 
deſtination and grace, all their doctors are pretty 
unanimous, believing, that the love of God extends 
itſelf equally to all mankind; and that no means 
of everlaſting happineſs or miſery, are fixed by his 
abſolute decree, but the whole iſſue depends upon 
man's free will. On other points they are not 
agreed; nor have they ever explained, why God 
made men with this free will, which himſelf can- 
not over rule, even for their good; or why God 
is not under equal obligation, to love and fave the 
devils, as do ſo to all mankind. 3 

In the provinces of Holland, they have thirty- 
four congregations, furniſhed with eighty · four pa- 
ſtors. It is ſaid, theſe congregations are upon the 
decline, which is perhaps owing to the people now 
finding ſo little difference between their and the 
eſtabliſhed preachers. It is certain, Arminianiſm, 
eſpecially on the five original points, is exceeding» 
ly ſpread, and is become the prevalent ſyſtem, real- 
ly believed and taught in the Proteſtant churches. 
Almoſt immediately after the ſynod of Dort, Laud 
and his party propagatcd it with all their might in 
Britain and Ireland Rutherford, and many others, 
were cruelly perſecuted for oppoſing it. About 
r640, Laud's power and principles received a con- 
ſiderable check. Nevertheleis, John Goodwin, and 
others, keenly propagated Arminianiſm. After 
1660, it became the faſhionable doctrine of the 


Epiſcopils. Barrow, Tillotſon, Boyle, Lock, New- 


ton, and Addiſon, were the mild ſupporters and 
ornaments thereof, In our times, . perhaps none 
has dreficd it out with more ſtrength of argument 
than Whitby; and none with more ſlyneſs and diſ- 


honeſty, | 


honeſty,- than Taylor of Norwich, and John Weſ⸗ 


ky the Methodiſt chief By ſome modifications, 


Baxter introduced a conſiderable part of the Ar- 
minian ſyſtem, into the theological ſentiments of 
many of the Preſbyterian clergy-in Britain; nor 
have their ſucceſſors been duly averſe to embrace 


the whole. Arminianiſm alſo penetrated into France, 


and their tenets were, at leaſt in part, modified by 
Cameron, Amyraut, and their followers. By 
means of Alphonſus, Turretine, and others, Ar- 
minianiſm has got a numerous body of votaries in 
Geneva and Switzerland. Almoſt all the Luthe- 
rans fell in with the Arminian plan, ſomewhat mo- 


'dified. They had ſome notions tending that way, 


before Arminius made his appearance. Ir is faid, 


Leibnitz and Wolfius's philoſophical attacks upon 


the liberty of indifference in the will, have dimi- 
niſhed the credit of the Arminian tenets in Ger- 
many, and ſome places of Switzerland. 


The external forms of divine worſhip, and of . 


government, in the Arminian churches of Holſtein 
and Holland, as were once theſe of the Socinians, 
axe much fimilar to theſe of the Preſbyterian par- 
ty. But their chief men neglect no opportunity of 
profeſſing their high regard to Prelacy, and are 
fond of maintaining a fraternal correſpondence 
vith the leading men of the Englith church. 


Whether to reckon the Collegiants a branch of 


the Remon/trants, I hardly know. While the Ar- 
minian conteſt raged in Holland, two brethren of 
the name of Vander Kodde, both, it is faid, of no- 
ted piety, and great enemies to theological warfare, 
founded this ſociety. They admitted all that pro- 


feſſed to believe the divinity of the ſcripture, and 


tudied a virtuous practice. In the provinces of 
Holland and Utrecht, their numbers are now very 
conſiderable. Upon every. Lord's day and Wed- 
neſday, they meet for divine worſhip. After ſing - 
ing a pſalm or hymn, and a prayer, they explain a 

part 
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part of the New Teſtament.” All the males, with. 
out reſpect of perſons, are allowed to declare their 
mind, or to object to the opinions of others, pro- 
viding it be done with Chriſtian charity and mode- 
ration. They have printed liſts of the paſſages to 
be examined at each meeting, fo that every one whe 
1 may come up, prepared to defcant thereon, 
ey have two general meetings a-year, at Rhinſ.- 
berg, near Leyden, where they have houſes fitted 
up for the education of orphans, and reception of 
ſtrangers. On theſe occafions they take the Lord's 
fupper; and ſuch as deſire baptiſm, receive it by 
dipping. Theſe of Friefland, finding it inconve- 
nient to attend at Rhinſberg, have an annual aſ- 
ſembly at Leewarden, for receiving the ſacraments, 
In ſuch a ſociety, where all opinions are free, 
and-where zeal for promoting of.practical religion, 
and of the knowledge of the ſcripture, is the only 
profeſſed bond of union, ene could ſcarce have ex- 
pected ſchiſms. But when John and Paul Breden- 
burgs, merchants of Rotterdam, formed a particu- 
lar ters, in which John gave a courſe of lectures 
upon natural religion, Abraham Lammerman, 
and Francis Cuiper, merchants of Amſterdam, 
highly diſapproved of their conduct. In the heat 
of their diſpute, John Bredenburg manifeſted his 
belief of the Atheiſtical opinions of Spinoſa, while 
he declared his perſuaſion of the divine original of 
Chriftianity. To reconcile theſe two, he pretend- 
ed that philoſophy and theology ſtand in direct 
contradiction to one another. Cuiper too, in one 
of the tracts he wrote againſt Bredenburg, gave 
reaſon to ſuſpect himſelf of Spinoſiſm. 


V. What ſects we have mentioned were of the 
rational, what follow are of the enthuſiaſtic kind. If 
we conſider, that the AN ABAP THIS Ts ſtarted up all 
of a ſudden, under a variety of leaders, when the 
attention of Europe was fixed on the diſputes be- 
. 8 tween 
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tween the pontiffs and our firſt reformers, it is no 
wonder we ſcarce know their real original, The 
Mennonites pretend to be the deſcendants of the 
ancient Waldenſes; many of whom maintained, 
that the church of Chriſt is an afſembly of real 


ſaints, and ought to be inacceſſible to wicked men; 


chat therein no human la: ought to be uſed for 
checking of vice, or reforming of men from 
it. But how to obtain this pure ſtate of the church, 
they were not agreed. Some hoped it might be ob- 
tained, if every perſon, in his ſtation, would exert 
himſelf for the purging out of corrupt perſons and 
cuſtoms, and in his practice revive the manners and ſpi- 
rit of the primitive Chriſtians. Others expected Gd 
himſelf would purify his church by means of perſons 
qualified and appointed to that work by an extraordi- 
nary influence of the Holy Ghoſt. Both thought the re- 
formation begun by Luther and Zuinglius, far ſhort 
of the deſired perfection; but they ſuppoſed the 
time was come when they ought to exert them- 
ſelves, or God would exert his power in purifying 
his church, The Mennonites refuſe the name of 
Anabaptifts or Rebaptizers, alledging they baptize 
none that were formerly baptized according to the 
command of Chriſt. This, however, is but a pi- 
tiful juggle; for they reckon none baptized in in- 
fancy, or by ſuch as they deem not true church- 
members, baptized according to the command of 


Chriſt. 


Springing up in different places, under ſo many 


different leaders, they formed themſelves into a 


multiplicity of ſects. Theſe who had Mpnzer, 
Stubner, and Stork, who fancied themſelves under 
a divine impulſe, and endued with the power of 
working miracles, for their chiefs, were the moſt 
pernicious, and drew a laſting odium and hatred 
upon their fellow - ſectaries, ſome of whom were 


far more harmleſs and innocent. Theſe, and other 


leaders, as if inſpired of God, ran about preach- 
ing and exhorting the people to repentance and 
N reformation; 


E 
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reformation and to increaſe their proſelytes, re- 
lated multitudes of their ſpiritual experiences, vi- 
ſions, and revelations. Finding that the miniſtry 
of the Reformers retarded their ſucceſs, Munzer, 
in 1525, aſſembled a numerous army, chiefly of the 
8 ats of Suabia, Thuringia, Franconia, and 
axony. At the head of this deluded rabble, many 
of whom at firſt ſeem to have intended no more 
than to free themſelves from the oppreſſion of their 
ſuperiors, or to procure booty, he declared war a- 
inſt all laws, government, and magiſtrates; pre- 
tending, that Jetus Chriſt himſelf was juſt going to 
take the ſole rule over the nations. Luther's gentle 
entreaties and reaſonings availing nothing to make 
them defiſt, the elector of Saxony, and other prin- 
ces, fell upon them with the ſword. It is ſaid, 
about an hundred thouſand of them were killed. 
Munzer was apprehended, and put to an ignomi- 
nious death. The terrible effects of this mad inſur- 
rection rendered the party odious. 8 
After they were diſperſed, the Anabaptiſts be- 
came more timorous. Multitudes, however, under 
the direction of Hetzer, Hubmeyer, Mentz, Gra- 
bel, Hoffman, and Jacob, perſevered in their de- 
lüſion; and ran about, pretending to be ambaſ- 
ſadors of God, but abandoning themſelves to eve · 
F. thing borrid. Had their power correſponded to 
eir inclinations, they had involved all Germany, 
Switzerland, and Holland, in murder and ravage. 
Many of them appear to have been perfectly deli- 


rious, Nor can any thing be imagined more extra - 


vagant, or even blaſphemous, than the effufions 
of their diſordered brains. Such as could reduce 
their fancies to any form, pretended, as their lead- 
ing principles, that the Chriſtian church ought to 
be free of all fin ; that the faithful pught to have 
all things in common; that all uſury, tribute, and 
tithes, ought to be abolifhed ; that the baptiſm of 
infants was invented by the devil; that every 1 

9 jan 
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| an is divinely inveſted with power to preach the 


goſpel, and conſequently there is no need of mini- 
ſters ; that in the kingdom of Chriſt civil magiſtra- 
cy is entirely uſeleſs; and that God ſtill continues 
to manifeſt his will to his choſen favourites by 
dreams and viſions. While many who, in the main, 
were pious and upright, through weakneſs, and an 
ill guided deſire of reformation, were ſeduced to 
the party, it is no wonder we find vaſt numbers of 
the Anabaptifts as pacific and mild as their zeal for 
propagating their tenets could permit. 

The ſpread of this turbulent ſe& alarmed almoſt 
all the countries of Europe, and gave no ſmall un- 
eaſineſs to ſuch as were concerned for the public 
ſafety. Kings, princes, and ſovereign ſtates, la- 
boured, by ſevere edicts, and capital puniſhments, 
to reſtrain them. Their defigns of aboliſhing the 
magiſtracy, and the crimes they committed in con» 


nection therewith, made them to be reckoned the 


peſts of ſociety. Their limiting of baptiſm to a- 
dult perſons, and rebaptizjng of many, made others 
to view them as heretics. Multitudes, eſpecially on 
account of their rebellious principles, and their tu- 
multuous and imprudent conduct, ſuffered death 
in all the horrors thereof. As the name of Ana- 
baptiſts was ſo extremely odious, not a few candid 
and pious, and who merely maintained the exclu- 
lion of infants from baptiſm, and of wicked per- 
ſons from the fellowſhip of the church, were in- 
volved in the fate of the reſt. Many of them ſuf- 
fered death, and other hardſhips, with ſurpriſing 
reſolution. Perhaps too, the A nabaptiſts added to 
the liſt of their martyrs numbers of other Pro- 
teſtants, who, in the Low Countries, ſuffered on 
account of religion. | 
In 1533, John Matthiſon, a baker, John Bockold 
or Bokelſon, a tailor of Leyden, Rothman, a preacher, 
Gerard, a bookbinder, Knippefdoling, and others, 
aſſembled a number of mad viſionaries, of almoſt: 
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all ranks. Imagining that the ſpiritual kingdom 
- of Chriſt was to be immediately erected, and that 
Munſter was to be the New Jeruſalem, whence his 


dominion ſhould be propagated unto the ends of the 


world, they made themſelves maſters of that city, 


and committed therein all the enormous crimes, and 


ridiculous folly, which vicious inclinations, and 
diſordered brains, could deviſe. Moſt terrible ſcenes 
of violence and tumult were exhibited in Holland. 


Bockhold, now king of Munſter, imagining that 


God had madehim a preſent of Amſterdam, Deven- 


ter and Weſel, ſent thither his biſhops to ſpread 


his new goſpel of ſedition and carnage. Near Bole- 
ſwart, about three hundred of them attacked a mo- 
naſtery, drove out the monks, and pillaged their 
dwelling. They imagined the enemies cannons 


would turn againſt themſelves; but moſt of that 


body were ſlain on the ſpot, and many of the reſt 
were hanged. In winter 1535, twelve Anabap- 
tiſts, five of them women, aſſembled by night at 
Amſterdam, in a private houſe. A tailor reco- 
vering from a trance, prayed and preached four 


hours. Next, he ſtript himſelf naked, and threw - 


his clothes into the fire. All the reſt of the com- 
pany at his command did the ſame, and following 
him into the ſtreets, ran about ſtark naked, de- 
nonncing .the vengeance of God ag 
Baby on i. e. their oppoſers. Being apprehended, 

Tetuſed to put on clothes, crying out that 
they were the naked truth. When they were brought 
to the ſcaffold, they fung and danced, and, difco- 


vered every mark of enthuſiaſtic frenzy. Not 


long after, Geelen, Bockhold's miflionary biſhop, 


laid a regular plot ro make himſelf maſter of Am-. 


fterdam. On the day appointed, he and his troo 


took up their head-quarters at the town-houie. 


They were attacked by the burghers and ſoldiery; 


and, after an obſtinate defence, were ſurrounded, 


This 
was 


and put to death in che moſt terrible forms. 
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* jud ged neceſſary to deter others, who, in Frieſ- 


land, Groningen, and other places of the Low 
Countries, were employed in attempting fimilar 
ſeditions, intending to burn the cities, murder the 
magiſtrates, and the like. In 1536, Count Waldeck, 
biſhop of Munſter, retook his city after a long 
. Bockhold, who had married eleven wives, 
that he might riot in ſenſual pleaſure, was put to 
death in the moſt painful and ignominious manner. 
When the reduction of their kingdom of Mun- 
ſter, and the ſeverities every where exerciſed up- 
on them, had brought the Anabaptiſts to the brink 
of deſpair, Menno Simon, once a moſt profligare 
Popiſh prieſt, but now become ſober, and an 
Anabaptiſt, retrieved their affairs. Inſtigated by 
2 number of the more judicious, he, in 1537, aſ- 
ſumed. the character of a public teacher; and car- 
rying his family along with him, ſpent twenty-five 
years, travelling through the various provinces of 
the Netherlands, and all' along the ſouth coaſts of 
the Baltic ſea, as far as Livonia, preaching, and 
labouring to encourage his diſpirited, and unite 


bis disjointed brethren. His labours had remark- 


able ſucceſs. The Anabaptiſts, who remained ge- 
nerally fimple in their temper, and wearied of 


Frantic chiefs, who had involved them in the moſt 


terrible calamities, were glad of a- director, whoſe. 
doctrine and manner of deportment ſeemed to pro- 
miſe better things. 5 „ 
Menno was a man of genius, and his natural 
ſtock of learning, and his perſuaſive eloquence, 
were ſufficient to render him the oracle of an ig- 
norant multitude. His probity, meekneſs, pliable- 
neſs of temper, gentleneſs, and diſcreet behaviour 
towards all ranks, with his ardent zeal for pro- 
moting of real piety and virtue, recommended him 
much. He gloried in conquering the ferocity of 
his ſect, and ſet on foot a more mild and rational 
item of religion, _ theſe had done. whom 


2 
* 


# 


« ſon, and Theodore Philip, with others, commen- 
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he acknowledged his brethren. He condemned af 
all attempts to eſtabliſh the kingdom of Chriſt 01 
n the ruins of magiſtracy and civil policy, in 
He believed not the approach of any marvellous TI 
reformation of the church, by. the extraordinary or 
influence of the Holy Ghoſt; nor that he now de. cal 
ſcends upon men as in the apoſtolic age, and by th 
them works miracles, or grants them dreams and tai 
viſions. He deteſted polygamy, or the divorcing of Bu 
wives on trifling accounts. Meanwhile, he limited £ cei 
baptiſm to adult perſons z ; he believed the thouſand MW pe: 
years perſonal reign uf our Saviour upon earth, with an- 
his raiſedfaints ; he reckoned it unlawful for Chri- lan 
ſtians to bear the office of magiſtracy, to wage war, tiv. 
or ſwear anyoaths ; and repreſented human learning in 
as unprofitable, nay detrimental to the. goſpel of M tim 
Chriſt. His peculiar tenets he ſo modified, that 
they much reſembled the Proteſtant doctrines, or 
at Jeaft ſeemed harmleſs to ſuch as had no mind to 
embrace them. He, prevailed with his party, to 
cauſe them expel from their ſociety the fran- 
tic wretches, who had exceedingly 48 raced it. 
Menno got the A nabaptiſts united into one body 
or church; but it required more than human abi- 
lities to maintain a ſpirit of harmony among ſuch 
a motley multitude, ON notions were far enough 
from being uniform. In 15 50, Leonard Bowen- 


ced a warm diſpute, relative to the uſe of excom: 
munication, the conſequences whereof ſtill ſubſiſt. 
They pretended, that open tranſgreſſors ought, 
without any previous. admonition, to be expelled 
the communion of the church, and excluded from 
all civil intercourſe, even A their neareſt rela- 
tions. Rigid in their own behaviour, they inſiſted 
for exerciſing upon others, who offended, the ſeve- 
reſt courſe of diſcipline. To retain his own autho- 
rity, and to reconcile theſe rigids with their mit! 
__ oppoſera, * laboured to trim the matter, 
appearing 
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appearing ſometimes on the one ſide, and ſometimes 
on the other. This bur loſt him his reputation and 
influence with both, and inflamed the contentzon. 


The party was divided into two branches; the Rigid 


or Fine, and the Moderate or Groſs. The former 
called Flemingians or Flandrians, from the place of 
their abode, pretended, with great accuracy, to re- 
tain the ancient diſcipline of their purer anceſtors, 


But they quickly diſputed among themſelves, con- 


cerning the manner of treating excommunicated 
perſons, and ſome points of ſtill ſmaller moment, 
and were divided into the Flandrians, the Friz/- 
landers, and the Germans, who leaving their na- 
tive abodes, went, for the ſake of peace, and ſettled - 
in Germany. Moſt of theſe ſects, in proceſs of 
time, returned to the Groſs. Anabaptiſts or Water- 
landians, whoſe. ſentiments and manners came 
nearer to theſe of the Reformed Proteſtants. 
lt muſt not be imagined, the whole of the Ana- 
baptiſts ſubmitted to Menno's direction. Of theſe. 
that did not, were the Davidiſts, who had their name 
from David George. After laying.the foundation of 
his ſect in the Netherlands, he, in 1544, removed 
to Baſil in Switzerland, where, by changing his 
name, which had become odious, and by his libe- 
rality, ſplendor, and probity of manners, he ac- 
quired a. reputation, which he retained till his 
death in 1556. Juſt after, Nicolas Bleſdyck, his 
ſon-in-law, perhaps offended he had got ſo ſmall a 


| ſhare of his wealth, accuſed him of the moſt bor- 
rible errors. 


Satisfied with the evidence, the ma- 
kw ordered his body to be dug up, and pu- 
icly burnt. It is ſaid, he pretended to be the 


Son of God, and the fountain of divine wiſdom ;— 


denied the exiſtence of angels, heaven, or hell, and 
the future judgment; and trampled upon all the 
rules of modeſty with the utmoſt contempt. His 


Pretences to inſpiration, his diſregard. of externut 


4.3. _- / zeligion, 
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religion, and his obſcure manner of expreſſion, 


ave his enemies an handle againſt him. But from 
is writings, and from his diſciples ſtill remaining 


in Holſtein, Friefland, and other places, one is 
tempted:to think, his ſenſe and probity were greater 


than is commonly believed, and that his ſentiments 


and manners were much the ſame as theſe of the 


nakers.— While David pretended; the effence of 
religion to conſiſt in contemplation and filence, 
Henry Nicolas of Weſtphalia, one of his compa- 
nions, made the whole of religion to lie in inward 


feelings and burnings of divine love; and pretend- 


ed, that it was little. or no matter how men 
thought of the Dejty, or behaved in external wor- 
ſhip, if the love of God burned in their heart. He 
pretended God had given him an apoſtolical com- 
miſſion to teach this doctrine, and in 155 5, found- 
ed his Family of love in Holland, whence it ſpread 
into England. Many abominable tenets have been 
aſcribed to Henry; but whether the accuſations 


were juſt, or if they were occafioned by his igno- 


rant and affectedly odd: manner of expreflion, I 
hardly know. It ſeems, his Family f [ove were 
much given to finging, dancing, and mirth. 

The ancient Anabaptiſts, who imagined them- 


| felves under the more immediate direction of the 


Holy Ghoſt, had no inclination to lay before their 
followers any confeſſional ſy ſtem of principles; 
Nay, the rigid Mennonites, and ſome others, ap- 
pear to have imagined, that Chriſtians ought to 
have a perfect freedom of ſpeculation, and that the 
whole of true religion conſiſts in ſanctity of life. At 
laſt, the Waterlandians, and others, influenced by 
their example, in order to remove the odium cait 
upon the principles of their ſect, and to evite dan- 
ger from the civil powers, publiſhed Confeffions of 
their faith, in which they rather diſguiſed, than o- 
penly exhibited ſome of their real ſentiments, Nor; 
except among ſome of the moderate Waterlandi- 

| : ans) 


ans; are theſe Formulas. conſidered as teſts of or- 
thodoxy, but every man is allowed to think for 
himſelf. Their doctrine, as therein exhibited, dif- 
fers but little from that of the Reformed church. 
Their eccleſiaſtical worſhip, government, and 'dit- 
cipline, were much the fame as the Preſbyterian or 
the Independent. Some diſtinguiſhing doctrines 
were held by all the Mennonites, and others only 


by a part. It was once a common principle, that 


the church. of Chriſt is an holy ſociety, inacceſſible 


to wicked men, and ought to admit of no human 


inventions for correcting or reforming the wicked, 
or of any connection with the civil magiſtrate. 


But many of them now believe. an inviitble church, 


compoſed of the ſaints from among every party 
bearing the Chriſtian name; and that the criterion 


af a true church is not unſpotted ſanctity of man- 


ners, but the knowledge and joint profeſſion of the 
truths of Chriſt. Their practice, however, till 
flows from their ancient principle. Hence they 
exclude infants from baptifin, becauſe they cannot 
manifeſt themſelves faints, nor bind themſelves to 
an holy life. 'They admit no magiftrate into their 
fellowſhip, becauſe ſuch are uſeleſs where there are 
no malefactors. They deny the lawfulneſs of war, 
becauſe ſuch as are perfectly holy can neither be 
provoked” by injuries, nor can commit them. As 
they — a Chriſtian church without crimes, 
they deteſt all civil puniſhments, eſpecially ſuch as 
are capital; and reckon oaths unlawful to them, 
becauſe no perſons perfectly holy can diſſemble or 
deceive. . 

The rules of their more ancient diſcipline were 
extremely auſtere and rigid, requiring the utmoſt 
fimplicity and gravity in their very looks, geſtures, 
habit, and table, and a diſregard of even innocent 
cuſtoms, But now, the Waterlandians, eſpecially 
theſe about Amſterdam, are, if circumſtances per- 


mit, as luxurious as their neighbours. Nor are 
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their ancient rules of auſterity 18 pected, except 
among the ſmaller ſects, eſpecially ſuch as live at a 


conſiderable diſtance from cities. The rigid Men- 
nonites retain their wonted ſeverities, relative to 


excommunication, and noncompliance with world- 
ly faſhions and cuſtoms. They alſo believe Men- 


no's fancy, that our Saviour's body was not form- 
ed of the ſubſtance of the Virgin, but was brought 


from heaven, or created by the Holy Ghoſt. They 
reckon themſelves bound to waſh the feet of their 
gueſts, and generally perſevere in their antipathy 
to human learning. Even the Wateriandians, who 
acknowledge its uſefulneſs, and ſtudy to attain to it, 
maintain, that theology ought never to be mixed 
therewith. Though the Anabapriſtical diſputes 


did not much turn upon what was orthodox, or- 
what not, but on what was lawful, juſt, pious,. 


decent, or criminal and unſeemly ; yet the ſimplici- 
ty and ignorance of the difputants often diſquali- 


fied them for Judging of cheſe; and ſo they ſplit 


into parties. 


After the Mennonites had long continued in an 


uncertain and perplexed condition, part of them, 
in 1572, obtained a toleration from William prince 
of Orange, to whom they had lent a conſiderable 
ſum, for aſſiſting him in eſtabliſhing the liberty of 
Holland. Nevertheleſs, till the end of the centu- 
ry, both church and ſtate perſecuted them in ſeve- 
ral places, particularly at Amſterdam, and the 
province of Zeland. Their harmleſs behaviour, 
and zealous attachment to the common cauſe of 
liberty, gradually procured them univerſal pity and 
favour. When the publiſhing of their Confeflion 
in 1626, cleared them of a variety of principles 
laid to their charge, their liberty was eſtabliſhed 

upon more ſolid foundations. The terrible work 
their predeceſſors had made in Germany, making 
them lon ng the abhorrence of nations, and their re- 
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of Chriſt, making it believed they could not be 
peaceable ſubjects, it was not, till after much ſoli - 
citation, and a long trial, that they obtained this 
liberty. In the ſeventeenth cen: ury, they ſuffered 
not a little perſecution, ſometimes unto death, in 
Germany and England. About 1693 and 1694, 
they ſuffered not a little in Switzerland and in the 
Palatinate. In this current century their ſufferings 
continued in the province of Bern, till the ſtates of 
Holland interceded in their favours. At preſent 
they have a full toleration in Holland, Britain, 
the Pruffian dominions, and many places of Ger- 
. . =} | 
The. wiſer part of, the Anabaptiſts, perceiving 
that they could not expect their external tranquil- 
lity to be ſtable or permanent, unleſs they put an 
end to their own inteſtine diviſions, procured a 
meeting of their body from Flanders, Friefland, 
Germany, and other places, at Amſterdam, in 
1630. After mutual communication, they enter- 
ed into a ſolemn bond of fraternal fellowſhip, each 
party retaining their . own liberty. with reſpect to 
the ters important topics ot ditference from one an- 
other. This aſſociation they renewed and confirm- 
ed, by another regulation in 1649. They are, ne- 
vertheleſs, ſtill divided into the two large ſets of 
the Refined auftere, or Flandrians, and the Gro/s mo- 
derate, or Waterlandians ; each of which parties is 
ſubdivided into ſeveral ſmaller ſects, ſome whereof 
-agree with the reſt in little more than the name, 
and ſome antient opinion. 

To this day the Refined are rigid followers of 
Menno, with reſpect to the origin of our Saviour's 
body, the waſhing of the diſciples feet, the excom- 
municating, and avoiding, as a dangerous plague, 

ſuch as fin openly, or even, in the ſlighteſt inſtance, 
depart from the ſimplicity of their anceſtors, or in- 
dulge themſelves in the appearance of evil; and are 
no leſs avowed contemners of human learning. 
| "Ju 
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Their church- 
byterian and Independent. 
biſbops or elders, who orefide i in their conſiſtories, 
and adminiſter the facraments of baptiſm and the 


The next is the teachers, who. are 
The 


Lord's fu 
ſer apart for officiating m public worſhip. 


third is the deacons, who confiſt of both ſexes. 
They allow of no ruling elders. All matters of 


importance are progptcd, examined, and decided, 


in the meetings of the brethren. Their officers are 
all choſen by the ſuffrages of the community, and, 


except the deacons, are inftalled by public prayer, 
and laying on of hands. The moſt confiderable 
ſubdivifion of this ſet, is the followers of ho 


Walles, a ruſtic of Frieſland. About 1637, he 
and John Leus took it into their heads, to main - 
tain, that Judas, and the other murderers of our 


Saviour, could not fail to be ſaved, as their fin 
happening in that dark period, berween Jeſus? 


God. His Mennonite brethren excommunicated 


Uke Walles from their church, and ihe magiſtrates 


of Groningen baniſhed him their city} Returning 


afterwards to Eaſt Friefland, he drew to his opi- 


nions a confiderable number, 'whoſe ſucceſſors ſtill 
remain there, or in Lithuania and Pruſha. Whe- 
ther they perſevere in the fanciful peculiarity of 


Uke Walles, we know not: but they rebaptize 
all that come to them from other ſocieties. 
wear the meaneſt apparel, and avoid every thing 
tending to elegance or ornament. 
beards to grow to an enormous length, and their 
uncombed hair hangs over their ſhoulders. Their 


countenances are deep marked with dejection and 
melancholy. Their houſes and furniture are mere- 


ly fitted to anſwer the ends of neceſſity. They, 


with great zeal, ſhun every thing that has the re- 


government is 2 mixture of the Pref: 
Their firſt order is of 
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who in the leaſt ſwerves from their rules, is imme- 
diately excommunicated, and avoided as a plague. 
Their inſpectors or biſhops are choſen by an aflem- 
bly compoſed of all the congregations of the ſect, 
who dwell in the country. _ SES 
The Waterlandians, and ſuch as along with 
them entered into the fraternal aſſociation, have 
dropt the ſevere diſcipline and ſingular opinion of 
Menno. They are divided into the Waterlanders, 
and the Frieſlanders; but this difference merely re- 
ſpects their place of abode. Neither party have 
any biſhops, but only preſbyters and deacons. Each 
congregation is independentof all foreign juriſdiction, 
having its on court of government, compoſed of the 
preſbyters and deacons. But the ſupreme power being 
in the hands of the people, nothing of importance can 
be tranſacted without their conſent. Their preſbyters 
are generally men of learning; and they have a public 
rofeſſor at Amſterdam, for inſtructing their youth 
in the different branches of erudition, ſacred and 
profane. About 1664, the Waterlanders were ſplit 
into the two factions of the Galeniſts, and the A- 
poſtoolians. Galen Abraham, doctor of phyſitc, 
and paſtor of the Mennonites at Amſterdam, a 
man of uncommon penetration and eloquence, in- 
clined towards the Arian and Socinian tenets, and 
inſiſted for the reception of all ſuch. into their 
church - fellowſhip, as acknowledged the divine au- 
thority of the rene and led virtuous lives. 
He and his followers renounced the deſignation of 
Mennonites. They were with great zeal oppoſed 
by Samuel Apoſtool, another phyſican, and emi- 
nent paſtor at Amſterdam, who, with his follow - 
ers, admitted none to their communion, but ſuch 
as profeſſed to believe all the points of doctrine 
contained in their public Confeffion of faith. 
Whether all the Anabaptiſis or Baptifis of Eng- 
land once maintained the whole peculiarities of 
Menno, is not ſo evident. It is certain, ſome of 
them did. During the reigns of Henry, Eli- 
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ſabeth, and James I. they were perſecuted, and ſe. 


verals of them burnt. In 1620, ſeverals of them, 


along with other Puritans, tranſported themſelves 
ro America ; where, at firſt, they ſuffered fundry 


hardſhips from their New-Englifh brethren ; but 
now they have a confidenable number of churches 


in theſe colonies, particularly in Penſylvania. Du- 
ring the Cromwellian period, the Baptiſts had ſome 
„ and made no inconfiderabie noife and pro- 
e in England. During the reign of Charles and 


liberty 


ames II. they ſuffered terrible perſecution, along 
with other diffenters. They were crowded by hun- 
dreds into priſons, where too many lay till they 
died, and wert every where loaded wit. fines, re- 
proaches, and abufe. Since the Revolution, they 
have enjoyed their liberty. The Engliſh Baptiſts 
are diftinguiſhed into the Particular or Calviniſts, 
and the General or Arminians. The Calviniſt 
Baptiſts reſide chiefly about London. They main - 
tain, that infants ought not to be admitted to bap- 
tiſm, and that that ordinance ought always to be 
adminiſtered by dipping: | Some, if not all of them, 
retain the opinion of Chriſt's perſonal reign on 
this carth : but they admit' of magiſtrates, lawful 
war, and ſwearing of oaths. From their Confeſ- 
ſion, publiſhed in 1643, it appears, their principles 
were then much the ſame as at preſent. Their 
rules of church-government are much the ſame as 
the Waterlandian. Their community is under the 
direction of one of their moſt eminent teachers. 
Not a few of them have excelled in learning and 
piety, and in the zealous defence of the truths of 
the goſpel, againſt the Socinians and Arminians. 
As early as 1660, the General Baptiſts gave out 
themſelves for above twenty thouſand in England. 

What their number may now be, I dare not gueſs. 
They are diſperſed through England, and probably 
not a few of them in Ireland and America, and are 
much the ſame as the Dutch Galeniſts. They 
are diſpoſed to admit to their communion every 
| pretender 
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Whiſton the Arian, and Emlyn a kind of Soci- 
nian, were received as members of their church. 
Nor does their celebrated Foſter appear to have 
been of a better character. Meanwhile, ſome of 
them are ſo bigotted to their own ſect, as if the 
only Chriſtian one, that they carefully ſhun all re- 
ligious connection with any other. As perhaps 
they do not believe the Trinity of perſons in the 
Godhead, they dip but once in , baptiſm, and 
reckon it indifferent whether one is baptized in 
the name of the Father and Holy Ghoſt, or on- 
ly in the name of Chriſt. They reckon the law 
of abſtinence from things ſtrangled and blood, 
till binding upon them; and that departed ſouls 
continue in a kind of ſleep till the reſurrection. 
They uſe extreme unction, and ſome of them ob- 
ſerve the Jewiſh Sabbath, as well as the Chri- 
ſtian. . 


VI. The QUaKERs, ſo called from the ſhakings 
and convulſions” of their bodies, wherewith their 
experience of the Spirit, and their diſcourſes to 
the people were attended, are a kind of frantic, 
and perhaps ſometimes diabolically poſſeſſed Deiſts, 
in whom the enthuſiaſm of the Anabapt: its, and 
infidelity of the Deiſts, are united. Themſelves 
chooſe to be called Children of the light. While 
anarchy and civil war permitted every fanatic to 
preach up his own reveries, George Fox, an en- 
thuſiaſtic ſhoemaker, of a dark and melancholy 
complexion, began, in 1647, to ſtroll through 
England, giving out himſelf for one divinely inipi- 
red, and exhorting the people to attend to the voice 
of the divine word, that lies in every man's heart, 
When, after the murder of king Charles I. licen- 
tiouſneſs in religious opinions was every where in- 
Vol. II. | - © dulged, 


QVvVAKERs. "oaks J25 
pretender to Chriſtianity, the Papiſts excepted, 


the belief of the ſcriptures to be the rule of falth, 
being the terms of their communion. Hence 
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dulged, Fox exerted his fanatical powers with new 
vigour. Having procured a conſiderable number 
of diſciples, he excited tumults in ſeveral places of 
the nation; and in 1650, diſturbed the devotions 
of people aſſembled in the churches, crying out, 
that all ſuch meetings for worſhip were uſeleſs. 
For theſe, and fimilar extravagancies, he, and his 
principal companions, were caſt into priſon, and 
chaſtiſed as diſturbers of the peace. 


. The firſt aſſociation of Quakers were generally 


viſionary fanatics, tumultuous in the higheſt de- 
gree. Even their females, regardleſs of modeſty 
or decency, and ſometimes ſtark naked, bore their 
part in the diſorders. They ran about, like mad 
furics, through towns and villages, declaiming a- 
gainſt every form of government, or fixed mode 
of religion; railed at all public or ſtated worſhip 
of God; infulted the clergy in the diſcharge of 
their office; trampled on the civil laws; excited 
mobs and tumults, under pretence of inſpiration 
from Heaven. It was therefore found neceſſary 
to employ the ſecular arm againſt them, and to 


chaſtiſe numbers of them for their extravagance 


and folly. Apprehenſive of their infuriated vio- 
lence, Cromwell, though no enemy to ſectaries, 
once reſolved upon an entire ſuppreſſion of them: 
but finding, that force was not proper for this pur- 
poſe, he-prudently forbore; and contented him- 
{elf with the uſe of proper precautions to prevent 
their raiſing of ſeditions among the people. They 
contemned his promiſes and threatenings, and in- 
ſulted him to his face. Some of them ran through 
the ſtreets, denouncing the vengeance of Heaven 
upon him. One came with a drawn ſword ta the 
door of the parliament-houſe, and pretending 
the Holy Ghoſt had inſpired him to Kill every one 
of them, wounded ſeverals. James Naylor was 
the mot extravagant of all; giving out himſelf to 
be the Son of God, and was ſtiled by the 2 
| | the 
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the 1 fun of righteouſneſs, the prince of peace, 
the only begotten ſon of God, roſe * Sharon, and 
chief among ten thouſand. 

hen the ardent impetuoſity and Gentle madneſs 
of this riſing ſe& had gradually abated, Robert 
Barclay, George Keith, Samuel Fiſher, William 
Penn, and George Whitehead, men of learning 
and abilities, applied themſelves to reduce the te- 


nets of their community to a kind of theological 


ſyſtem; but one would be widely miſtaken to ima- 

ine Barclay” s Apology a candid repreſentation, In- 
ſtead thereof, he modifies and conceals to the ut- 
moſt of his power, whatever he ſuppoſed to be 
abſurd, Under king Charles II. they ſuffered 
moſt terrible abuſe. Beſides what they endu:- 
from the licentious mob, three or four thouſand of 
them were priſoners, in the very firſt year of his 
reign. It was not their abſurd blaſphemy, or their 
railing at the worſhip of God, but their refuſal to 
take the oaths to the government, pay tithes, or 


give magiſtrates their civil honours, that then ex- 


poſed them to hardſhip. Fatigued with repeated 
vexations, they thought of leaving their country, 


and attempted to procure ſettlements abroad, Where 


they might be at liberty to difleminate their opinions. 


Their attempts in Germany, Pruſſia, France, Italy, 


Greece, and Holſtein, were almoſt wholly unſucceſs- 
ful. After much importunity, they obtained a ſettle- 
ment in Holland, where they continue to this day. 
Multitudes retired to America, and William Penn, 
ſon to the famous vice-admiral, obtained the grant 
of an uncultivated province there for them to 
ſettle, and enjoy their liberty. Thither Penn, from 


whom the province was called Penſylvania, tranſ- 


ported a conſiderable colony of his brethren and 


liſters, and founded a republic, whoſe form, laws, - 


and inſtitutions, reſemble no other; and whoſe pa- 
cific and commercial ſpirit, have long procured it 


tranquillity and wealth. Here the Quakers ars 
2 2 predominant, 
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predominant, both in numbers and authority, But 
all who acknowledge the exiſtence and providence 
of one ſupreme God, either by external worſhip 
of him, or by regular lives, are admitted as citi- 
zens; and its principal city is called Philadelphia, 
to denote the fraternal love that reigns in the co- 
lony. As Penn was a favourite of James II. the 
Quakers, during his reign, enjoyed the ſweets of 
liberty and freedom. King William procured a 
full and ample toleration for them, and other diſ- 
ſenters, of almoſt every denomination. Since 
which the Quakers have ſcarce been moleſted, 
except for refufing to pay the clerical tithes : and 
becauſe they pretend a ſcruple of conſcience at 
ſwearing of oaths, their ſolemn promiſe or decla- 
ration is, by law, accepted inſtead of their oath, 
Whatever conteſts raged among the Quakers, 
during the life of their founder, generally related 
to cuſtoms, manners, and diſcipline; and were 
terminated in a ſhort time. Bur after his death, 
in 1691, the friends, eſpecially Grorge Keith, one 
of the moſt learned, by the innovations he made 
in their doctrine, occaſioned difcords of a more ſe- 
rious and laſting nature in Pentylvania: he was 
charged with maintaining, that Jeſus Chriſt never 
exiſted but in the hearts of the taithful, and that 
the whole of his hiſtory in the goſpels, is but a ſym- 
| bolical repreſentation of the dutics of Chriſtianity. 
After plenty of furious debate, Keith, and his ad- 
herents, were excommunicated. He returned to 
England, and finding that he could not there a- 
gree with his trembling brethren, he joined himſelf 
to the Epiſcopal church. His partiſans long held 
their aſſemblies, and promoted their religion in a ſe- 
parate ſtate. But it is ſaid, they were at laſt recon- 
ciled to their brethren 
As the Quakers adopt myſticiſm i in all the conſe- 
ou” thereof, their fundamental tenet, whence 


the reſt are deducible, is, That every man has 
within 
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within him an enlightening ſpark of that wiſdom 


which exiſts in the Deity, which, whoſoever duly 
cheriſhes, by ſelf - converſe, contemplation, and 
perpetual efforts to ſubdue his ſenſual affections, 


that ſeek to overpower and ſuffocate it, will feel a 
glow of divine warmth, and hear a divine voice 


from within himſelf, guiding him into all truth, 
and perfectly aſſuring him of his union with the 
ſupreme Being. This inward ſpark they call the 
divine light, the heavenly wiſdom, the internal word, 
and the Chrift within. Now, ſince Jeſus Chriſt re- 


| fides in the inward frame of every man's heart, it 
neceflarily follows, that all religion lies in calling 
off the mind from external objects, in weakening, 


the aſcendant power of the outward ſenſes, and in 
entering into the deepeſt receſſes of the heart, and 
attending to its divine dictates ; that the fcriptures 
are of no uſe, but as they ſtir up the mind to liſten 
to this voice and light within, —are but a dead 
letter, and dumb teacher, which by ſigns and fi- 
gures point to the living and effectual teacher with- 


in; that though Heathens, and others, want the 


ſubordinate, dead, and dumb teacher, of ſcripture, 
yet the Chriſt within teacheth them. all. that is ne- 
ceſſary to be known and practiſed, in order to fi- 
nal happineſs; that the kingdom of God compre- 
hends the whole race of mankind; and all that re- 
fiſt the impulſe of their luſts and. paſſions, and 
lead virtuous lives, be they Jews, Heathens, Ma- 
hometans, or Chriſtians, ſh! be waited to God 


by the Chrift within, and enjoy the fruits of this 


union for ever; that as Gur dark, heavy, and cor- 
rupt body, hinders the foul from eafily diſcerning 
the inward Chriſt, we ſhould carefully watch 
apainſt the ſoul's being filled with images of vain, 
and external objects, by means of the ſenſes; and 
they hope, that after death has liberated the ſoul 
from the body, it will never more be impriſoned 
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Their whole ſalvation proceeding from the 
Chrift within, the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
every thing relative to the perſon, incarnation, of- 
fice, life, death, reſurrection, or. ſecond coming 
of our Saviour, or of the covenants of works or 


grace, and of original ſin, regeneration, juſtifica- 


tion, perſeverance in grace, reſurrection of the 
dead, faith, external means of falvation, are either 
totally excluded from their theological ſyſtem, or 
reckoned of very ſmall importance. It is faid, 
theſe in America more openly profeſs, that the 
hiſtory of our Saviour's life is but an allege: ical 
repreſentation of Chriſtian virtue: and though 
theſe in Europe, to avoid the popular odium, al- 
low the Son of Mary to have been a wonderful man, 
yet they do not altogether reject the allegorical 
ſenſe of his hiſtory. Except what the laws of their 
country oblige them to, they pay no regard to any 
inſtituted worſhip,. public, private, or ſecret, as 
that tends to cramp the mental worſhip of the in- 
ward Chriſt. They look on baptiſm and the eu- 


chariſt as Jewiſh ceremonies, prefiguring inward 


purification and nouriſhment; and reckon, that 
the true worſhip of God lies in felf-recolle&tion, 
whereby one withdraws his mind from every out- 
ward object, ſilences every inward motion and affec- 
tion, and plunges his foul into the bottomleſs abyſs 
of the Deity. | 27 
Thcoir moral ſyſtem requires the careful avoid- 
ance of every thing which may be reckoned akin 
to bodily and ſenſual pleaſure, and of outward con- 
formity to the world, in what goes by the name of 
polite behaviour. They call every body, however 
dignified, by his own name, or thou; nor do they 
ay the tokens of reverence to magiſtrates, or others 
of high rank. They renounce all right to ſelf-de- 
fence, and pretend to let paſs, without reſiſtance or 
reſ niment, attacks made upon their perſon or 


property; nor will they confirm their teſtimony 
| Fs 6 1 — . with 


QUAKERS. -.. 
with an oath. The gravity of their aſpect, the ru- 
ſtic ſimplicity of their apparel, the affected tone of 
their voice, the ſtiffneſs of their converſation, and 
the frugality of their table, once ſufficiently diſtin- 

hed them; but they are now mach more con- 
formed to the world. 


Finding that the influence of the Chrift within, 


could not preſerve their ſociety from diſorder and 
ruin, they were obliged to form a council of elders, 
who watch over the reſt, diſcuſs the debates that hap- 


pen among them, and regulate their public ſpeakers. 


Both ſexes are allowed to exhort in their public 
aflemblies, which, for conveniency, they hold on 
the Lord's day, and were wont to {peak only what 
and when the ſpirit moved them : but their abſurd 
harangues at ſome meetings, and their total fi- 
lenee at others, expoling them to the deriſion of 
ſpectators, this liberty and order are now modified. 

They have profeſſed ſpeakers, who diicourſe, when 
the ſpirit moves none of the brethren or ſiſters; 
and who, it is faid, ſometimes ſhew their diſcourſes 
to the elders, before they pronounce them in pu- 
blic, and have a ſmall falary for their labour. It 
is nevertheleſs certain, that their public diſcourſes 
are reckoned no part of divine worſhip; for they 
aſſemble not to hear the ſpeaker, but to liſten to 


their inward inſtructor, and to commune with 


their own heart. 


VII. The Moravians are another enthuſiaſtic 
ſect. If we believe count Zinzendorf, their found- 
er, he was ſcarce ten years of age, 1 he, per- 
haps excited by the fame of the leading Pietiſts in 
Germany, began to form a deſign of gathering a 
ſociety of believers, with whom he might ſpend his 
days in the exerciſes of devotion. In 1721, he ap- 
plied himſelf to the execution of his project; and 
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he had purchaſed an eſtate, he was joined by ſome 
perſons of his own turn of mind, and beſtowed the 
vacant curacy of the place upon a ſtudent of the 
ſame caſt. Chriſtian David, a carpenter, perſua- 
ded a number of Moravians to forſake their Popiſh 
religion and country, and ſettle with the count. 


Zinzendorf gladly received them, and affigned 


them a ſpot in a wood, where they might build 
themſelves houſes. In hopes of a -plentiful in- 
creaſe, David marked out the directions for the 
ſtreets. Numbers from Moravia flocked to this 


new ſettlement, and built themſelves houſes. The 


count built a reſidence for himſelf among his ſanc- 
timonious brethren. In 1732, the inhabitants were 
increaſed to fix hundred. An orphan-houlc, 
and other public buildings, were fitted up. The 
place was called Herrnhuth, which ſignifies the 
guard or protection of the Lord. 

Till 1729, the count, and his followers, profeſſed 
to be ſtrict adherents to the Lutheran Confeſſion ; 
and if any marked an inclination. towards Calvin— 
iſm, the count was at pains to cure it. But find- 
ing, that moſt of his new colony were Moravians, 
he thought it for his honour, to pretend, they 
were the offspring of the pure Bohemians, who 
had kept themſclves ſeparated from both the Lu- 


'therans and the Reformed. He ſtiled them an in- 


comparable people, the Theocracy, the hundred 
and forty four thouſand ſervants of the Lamb, 


who had his mark in their forcheads. As the 


count was proprietor of the ſettlement, he became- 
the head of their body. At firſt, he had the cha- 
racter of their truftee ; next, in 1737, he got him- 
ſelf conſecrated their % h. This dignity he pre- 
tended to demit in 1740; but three years after, he 
was conſtituted their economiſt and plenipotentiary, 
without whoſe conſent, nothing of importance 
might be done. Soon after, heè aſſumed the title of 
«their /ord advocate. The count laboured to his 
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ntmoſt to propagate his ſect, not merely by miſ- 
ſives to the patriarch of Conſtantinople, and others 
of rank, but by ſending forth miſſionaries, and 
travelling himſelf. Numbers of proper candidates 
were inſtructed in the languages of the countries 
intended to be viſited, and fent off to preach, whi- 
ther the count thought fit. About 1749, he in- 
forms us, that he had almoſt a thouſand labourers 
diſperfed throughout the world ; that they had awa- 
kened twenty-four different nations from their ſpiri- 
tual drowſineſs ; preached the goſpel in fourteen dif- 
ferent languages; and had ninety-eight-eſtablith- 
ments, amongſt which were caſtles with twenty, 
fifty, or even ninety apartments. As early as the 
year 1740, they had made about two hundred 
voyages by ſea. The count himſelf has travelled 
through a great part of Europe, and has been twice 
in America. | 
They ſpread themſelves on every ſide as far as 
 Groeniand on the north, and the Cape of Good 
Hope towards the ſouth; and to China in the eaſt, 
and America in the weſt. They principally ſuc- 
ceeded in Wetteravia, Holland, and the Britiſh 
dominions. The diſcovery of the count's ambi- 
tious and covetous defigns, funk their credit in 
Wetteravia, and procured their expulſion from 
Denmark. Whatever miracles the count pretends 
Jeſus was ready to work for the propagation and 
ſupport of their cauſe, it is plain, ſuch extenſive 
undertakings required no ſmall ſums to defray the 
expence. In the firſt twenty-ſix years, the count 
ſays, there had been laid out above a million of 
crowns, No one is welcome to their ſociety that 
does not contribute handſomely to the public cheit; 
of which, it ſeems, Zinzendorf, and his counteſs, 
had the chief power of management. 

In Chriſtian countries, the count did not require 
his followers to make any ſeparation from the eſta- 
blithed church, but merely that they ſhould be li- 


ving 
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ving witneſſes to the truth of Chriſtianity. Though 
he boaſts of drawing twenty thouſand from the Re- 
formed into the Lutheran church, yet when he per- 
ceived his followers harmony in opinion to de- 
creaſe, as their numbers. increaſed, he diſtinguiſhed 
them into three troops or claſſes, the Calviniſtical, 
to whom Watteville, his ſon-in-law, became biſhop, 
about 1743, the Moravian, and the Lutheran, which 
he thinks the beſt. While be pretended, that no 
Chriſtian needed make any change in his religion, 
in order to become a Herrnhutter, he infiſted on 
the rights of his ſociety to claim all the children of 
God where-ever they can be found. 


To obey their ſpiritual ſuperiors, is eſpecially i in- 


culcated by the count, and his miſſionaries, upon 
the people under their care. The directions are 
expressly given out as the will of the Lamb, that 
they ſhould do this or that. No time is allowed 
for deliberation; and it is pretended, that the Sa- 
viour doth not iſſue forth his orders till the moment 
of executing them be come; and that he is ready 
to work miracles in favours of theſe who pay due 
attention to his will. By ſuch methods, the count 
ſecured to himſelf a moſt abſolute ſupremacy over 
his ſect. Very early, he took care to have a proper 
form of diſcipline eſtabliſhed among them; which 
at once cloſely unites them one to another, divides 
them into claſſes, puts them under the power of 
their ſuperiors, confines them to certain exerciſcs 
of devotion, and the obſervance of ſeveral infignt- 
ficant rules. Their married and unmarried are di- 
vided into two general claſſes; their married men, 
married women, widswers, widaws, bachelors, maids, 
and children, are divided into particular clatles 
each of which has a director choſen from among 
| themſelves, who every day _vitits every member, 


enquires into the condition of their fouls, admini- 


| ſters proper inſtructions and exhortations, and re- 


ports to the clder. Theſe directors often meet by 
themſelves 
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themſelves for conſultation concerning the moſt 
proper methods of directing ſouls. Each claſs is 
ſubdivided into the dead, the awakened, the ignorant, 
the willing diſciples, and theſe that have made pro- 
reſs ; to each of which proper aſſiſtance is given: 
ut particular care is taken of them that are ſpiri- 
tually dead. They principally attend to the in- 
ſtruction of youth, ſome taking care of the or- 
phans, others of the reſt of the children. The 
count has ſometimes taken twenty of them into his 
own houſe, and made nine or ten of them ſleep 
with him in his own chamber. They have aſſem- 
blies of young ones ſcarce able to walk, in which 
they have hymns, prayers, and ſermons, ſuited to 
the audience, by the firſt of which the children are 
particularly edified. 5 | 
The elder, co-elder, and vice-elder, ſuperintend 
all the claſſes. Theſe have under them informers, 
ſome known to the ſociety, and others not ; and 
ſeveral other officers. Much of their worſhip con- 
fiſts in ſinging of hymns of their own compoſure. 
Some are appointed, by rotation, to pray day and 
night for the ſociety, who, it ſeems, are called to 
their work in the proper moment, by an inward 
feeling. If the zeal of the ſociety is perceived to 
be on the decline, it is revived by their love: feaſts. 
They make great uſe of lots to diſcover the Savi- 
our's mind, touching their duty. As the maids 
devote themſelves directly to the Saviour, determi- 
ned to marry none but ſuch as are regenc1ated, are 
fully inſtructed in the importance of the marriage- 
ſtate, and divinely directed to enter into it, the el- 
ders have the ſole power of making marriages; nor 
is any promiſe valid without their conſent. They 
conſider marriage as the moſt precious depoſitum 
left by Chriſt to his church, and a moſt important 
myſtery, to which he has given them the key. Such 
of their own ſociety as live unmarried after twenty- 
one years of age, they reckon to live in a ſtate of 
| 77 b. utality 
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_ brutality and madaeſs, ignorant of themſelves. Such 
as are married out of their ſociety, they account to 
live in fornication and adultery. All ſouls they 
reckon of. the female ſex, the ſpouſe of Chriſt the 
Bridegroom ; and that whatever is male in human 
bodies, is only given in this life, to be a mark 
and ſeal of-the office of the brethren in bringing the 
ſiſters to Chriſt, Modeſty forbids me to relate the 
count's doctrine of the ſanctification of the con- 
cealed parts of the human body, through the man- 


* 


hood, circumciſion, and birth of the Saviour, and 
af the veneration which the brethren and ſiſters 


ought to have for theſe of the other ſex, or of the 
ardour wherewith huſbands as vice-gods, vice - 
chriſts, and procurators of the Saviour, ſhould, in 
his name, proſecute the ſenſual enjoyment of their 
ons, as a diſtinguiſhed part of practical re- 
en, e my, 

A As the Moravians labour to expreſs themſelves 
in an obſcure and myſtical manner, it is ſomewhat 
hard to know what are their real principles. But 
in his ſermons, preached at their ſynods, or other- 
wiſe, for the inſtryction of his tellow-labourers, 


count Zinzendorf pretends, that the ſtile of the 


ſcripture is often pitifully mean, and Chriſt him- 
ſelf ſpeaks in the flovenly manner of a journeyman 


af Nazareth. He ridjcules ſuch as require every 


thing to be proven by ſcripture, pretending, that 


the reading thereof is more dangerous than uſeful to 


the ſociety. He pretends, that it is a capital error 
to aſcribe creation to the Father, or ſanctification to 
the Holy Ghoſt; that it is honour,cnough for the 
Father to be the Father of Chriſt, who is God the 


alone Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier; that the 


Holy Ghoſt is the eternal ſpouſe of God, and mo- 


ther of Chriſt; and that both of them miniſter to 


Chriſt in the whole of his work ; that the apoſtles, 
for fear of idolatry, did not ©aptize in the name of 
the Father and Holy Ghoſt; that in our worſhip 


ve 
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ve ought to be taken off from the Father and Holy 
Ghoſt, and conducted to Chriſt, with whom alone 
we have to do; that the common doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the worſhipping of any but Chriſt, is 
an invention of the devil, taught only by his pro- 
feſſors, and merely fit to amuſe unbelievers and 


| Atheiſts; that it is equally wicked to worſhip the 


Father or Holy Ghoſt, as to worſhip an Heathen 
idol ; that Chriſt, in his incarnation, went out of 
the Godhead, and made a parentheſis therein; that 
he conquered not as God, but as man. They ſpeak 
of him with a number of fond expreſſions, as dear 
little Lamb, or dear little Feſus, and the like, and 
his fen thouſand times pretty little fide. They have 
a great veneration for his five red wounds, eſpe- 
cially that of his fide, wherein their faithful re- 
poſe themſelves lengthwiſe, or croſſwiſe, as their 
hall, their bed, and their table, at which they eat 
and drink, and praiſe him. They pretend, that all 
reaſon is vain in religion; that the children of God 
do not inſtruct themſelves out of books, but are to 
believe merely becauſe they find pleaſure therein 
that Chriſt having done all that is neceflary for our 
falvation, no other duty ought to be recommended 
to men but that of believing ; that as regeneration 
comes of itſelf, none ought, by reading, prayer, 
meditation, or the like, * do any thing to promote 
it; that Chriſt being the believer's ſanctification, 
it is as complete at firſt as their juſtification, and 
comes in the ſame manner; that as it is properly 
Chriſt that acts in them, they ought to do what- 
ever he, who can alter laws, and make things vi- 
cious or virtuous, as he pleaſes, gives them an in - 
clination. This is the ſe&t whom Weſley, the Me- 
thodiſt chief, once ſo highly extolled, and, it is 
faid, invitedtothe Britiſh dominions, and from whom 
he copied a part of his rules. Only while Zinzen- 
dorf took the Antinomian fide, Weſley gradually 
appeared a furious Arminian. = 

Vor. II. 5X VIII. The 
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VIII. The LaBapisTs owed their original to 
John Labadie, a man of a weak head, but remark- 
able for maſculine eloquence. Obtaining his dif. 
charge from the Jeſuitical ſociety, he commenced 
a. Proteſtant paſtor, and diſcharged his office with 
no ſmall applauſe in France, Switzerland, and Hol- 
land. As his head was viſionary, and his conduct 
1mprudent and turbulent, he was not fit to ſtay long 
in a place. He pretended, that God could, and 
ſometimes did deceive men; that the ſcripture is not 
a ſufficient rule to guide men to everlaſting happi- 
neſs, without particular revelations from the Holy 
Ghoſt ; that, in reading of ſcripture, we ought to 
attend more to the ſuggeſtions of the Spirit, than 
to the literal ſenſe of the words; that in the church 
of Chriſt all things ought to be common, and all 
diſtinction of rank aboliſhed; that Chriſt in perſon 
ſhall reign with the ſaints upon earth for a thou- 
ſand years; that a contemplative life is the very 
height of perfection; that a Chriſtian whoſe mind 
is calm, ſecs all things in God, and is unconcerned 
about what paſſes in this world ; and that this calm- 
neſs is attained by mortification of the fleſh, and 


by mental prayer. Tinctured with theſe, and other 


myſtical whims, he refuſed to ſubſcribe the French 
Confeflion of faith, when called to bepaſtor of their 
church at Middleburg in Holland. Here he found- 
ed his new community; but, at the deſire of Eliſa- 
beth princeſs Palatine the abbeſs, it was tranſported 
to Hervorden in Weſtphalia, Driven- thence by 
the magiſtrate, Labadie, in 1672, retired to Al- 
tena near Hamburg, where he died about two 
ears after. Both Browniſts and Quakers in Hol- 

d courted him to their party, but he choſe to 
have a ſect of his own. After his death his flock 
removed to Wierwert in Frieſland, where it conti- 
nued unmoleſted till it dwindled to nothing. Yvon 
was their director and paſtor. Several perſons of 


- earning and rank embarked with this ſect. But its 
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brighteſt ornament was Ann Schurman, a devout 
| lady of Utrecht, whoſe learning and ſenſe rendered 
| her the wonder of her ſex. This party, in general, 
| did not ſo much differ from the Reformed in' their 
opinions, as in their rules of diſcipline, and manner 
of practice. If we believg themſelves, they took 
care to have a communion of real ſaints ; but others 
report, that even Labadie was not irreproachable. 
In their account of the dying behaviour and words 
of their principal members, there appears ſparks of 
_ piety, much covered with a gloomy enthu- 
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IX. ANTOINETTE BoURIEGNON, a Popiſhn la- 
dy of Flanders, was the head of another myſtical 
tribe. Her enthuſiaſtic feelings were attended with 
a moſt exuberant fancy, and volable tongue. She 
pretended to be divinely inſpired for the reviving of 
true Chriſtianity, which had been quite loſt amidſt 
theological diſputes. Her leading principle was, 
that the Chriſtian religion conſiſts neither in know- 
ledge nor practice, but in inward feelings, which 
ariſe from an immediate communion with the Dei- 
y. She alſo maintained, that God did not permit 
fin, nor would inflict damnation on account of it; 
that Chriſt has a twofold manhood, one formed of 
Adam before the creation of Eve, and another ta- 
ken from the virgin Mary; that God has not a fore- 
knowledge of things; that there are no decrees of 
election or reprobation, as theſe would infer God to 
de cruel and pa tial; that there muſt be ſome infi- 
nite quality iu man, whereby he may unite with 
o God, and that his will is ſuch ; that there is a good 
K and evil ſpirit in every man's ſoul before he be 
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- Horn; that Chriſt's human nature was corrupted 
n | with a principle of rebellion againſt God's will; that 
f there is perfection of holineſs in this life, as well as 
s purification from ſin in the next; that natural gene- 
t ration of mankind will be continued in heaven, &c. 


F f 2 5 


3 Tus HISTORY, ec. 
Her myſtical whims, publiſhed to the world in 2 
bout a ſcore of volumes, made a prodigious noiſe 
in Flanders, Holland, Germany, and elſewhere. 
After no ſmall ſuffering on account of them, the 
died at Franeker in 1680. Her principal patrons 
were Chriſtian BarthoWnew, a Janſeniſt prieſt at 
Mechlin, and Peter Poiret, who employed a fur- 
prifing genius, and uncommon ſagacity, to dreſs out 
the reveries of f:naticiſm. In his Divine Oeconomy, 
he reduced the ſubſtance of Bourignon's fancies to 
a regular form. Dr Garden of Aberdeen attempt- 
ed to introduce them into Scotland, wrote an apolo- 
in their favour, or at leaft laboured to ſpread it. 
ut the General Afembly 1701, condemned and 
depoſed him. 15 : 
It is fearce worth while to mention IRAN LEADL x, 
an Engliſh lady, who, about the ſame time, pretend- 


ing viſions, and inſiſting, that if all who bear the 


name of Chriſtians, regardleſs of all external doc- 
trines and diſcipline, would jointly labour in com- 
mitting their ſouls to the care of the internal guide, 


to be formed and governed by his impulſe, the 


church would quickly become a glorious ſcene of 
charity, concord, and happineſs, formed a body of 
diſciples into what they called the Philadelphian ſo- 


ciety. She pretended to foretell ſuch a ftate, and 


that all intellectual beings would be finally reſtored 
to perfection and happineſs. She was unhappy for 
want of a patron to dreſs up her fancies into the 
appearance of reaſon. Of her two principal aſſo- 
clates, Bromely had nothing to recommend him, 
but his myſtical piety, and contemplative turn. 
Pordage ſurpaſſed Jacob Behmen himſelf, in ob- 
ſcurity and nonicnſe; and could only excite in his 
— a ſtupid awe, by the ſonorous jingle of his 
words. | : 


F INF S. 


— 


* : 

The principal ER Roks, which have troubled 
the Chrittian church, eſpecially ſince the 
Reformation; and an Ix DER of part of 


the ſcriptures which refute * ſame. 


. 1 Tbe letters ſubjoined indicate the ſes which maintain the: 
tenet. 4. ſignifies Anabaptiſts, An. Antinomians, Ar. Ari- 
ans, IL. Lutherans, P. Papiſts, 2: Quakers, & Remonſtrant 
Arminians, M. Meth odifts K Socinians. 155 


HE light of nature doth not teach men, that 
there is a God, and that he ought to be 
worſhipped. S.—Rom. ii. 14. 15. and i. 19. 20. 
32. Acts xiv. 15.16. 17. Pal. xix. 1. Job xii. 
7.—24. and xxxviii. and xxxix. and xl. and xli. 

2. The light of nature, common to all men, is 
ſufficient to conduct them to true and laſting, 
felicity. S. R.— John xvii. 3. Acts iv. 12. 1 Cor. 
iii. 11. Eph. ii. 12. Frov. xxix. 18. 1 John ii. 23. 
2 John 9. 

3. Human reaſon is of no uſe, foo diſcerning or 
illuſtrating the myſteries of faith revealed to us. P: 
E. 4.—1 Cor. x. 15. Matth. xxii. 23.—33. Gal. 
ii. and iv. Heb. i. to x. 1 John iv. 1. It can nos. 
in the matters of God, judge of the contradiction 
of one thing to another.—Matth. vii. 15. and xvi. 
6. 1 Theſſ. v. 21. Heb. v. 14, Acts xvii. 11. 2 Tim. 
Vt. 16. 17. 2 

4. The teſtimony of human ſenſes, is not to be 
truſted in any _ of religion. P.—Luke xxiv. 
39. Matth. xxviii. 6; 1 John i. 1. 2. 2 Pet. i. 

5. No conſequences, but only the expreſs wores | 
of ſcripture, are to be regarded, as proof of an 
point of religion, F. $.—2 Tim. | 11, 16, Rom. xv. - 


— 
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John v. 39. Matth. xxii. 23.— 33. Gal. iii. and iv. 
Heb. i. to x. 
| 6. No doctrinal points of mere revelation, are 
neceflary to be known and believed, in order to 
falvation; but it is enough that men believe the 
promiſes, and obey the commands of God. S. R. 
rthodoxy of opinion is no part of religion, or but 
a ſmall part. M.—John xvii. 3. and xx. 31. Gal. 
3. 8. 2 John 9. Heb. xi. 6. and vi. 2. 1 Cor. ii. 2. 
and iii. 11. 
7. The penmen of holy ſcripture wrote without 
a divine command or direction. P. S.— Deut. 
XXX1. 19. If, viii. 1. Jer. xxxvi. 27. 28. Hab. ii. 2. 


2 Pet. i. 21. 


8. The ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament 


are not of divine authority. Deiffs. N. B. Let the 
marks of divine authority be traced in the matter 
and manner of the whole Bible. 
9. The writers of fcripture, in what they knew, 
were left to themſelves, and only preſerved from 
grofler miſtakes. S. R.—2 Tim. iii. 16. Pal. xix. 
8. 9. Matth. v. 18. John xvii. 17. 2 Pet. i. 21. 

10. There are contradictions in ſcripture. P. S. 
A4.—Pſal. xix. 8. 9. and xii. 6. | 
It. The authority of the ſcripture, at leaſt in re- 
ſpect of us, depends on the church. P.—Eph. ii. 
20. Pſal. xix. 7.— 10. 2 Tim. iii. 15. 16. 17. 

12. Some canonical books are loſt. P.— Matth. 
v. 18. Luke xvi. 17. and xxiv. 27. Rom. xv. 4. 

13. The books of the Old Teſtament are no rule 
of our faith under the goſpel. A. An.—Luke xvi, 
29. Eph. ii. 20. Rom. xv. 4. 2 Tim. iii. 15. 16.-17. 
John v. 39. Acts xvii. 11. 
14. The Apocryphal books of Tobit, Judith, 
Wiſdom of Solomon, Eccleſiaſticus, Baruch, the 
two firſt books o the Maccabees, and the addi- 

tions to Eſther and Daniel, are part of the inſpired 


word of God. P.—Pſal. xii. 6. Rom. iii. 2. Luke 
15. The 


XXIiv. 44. and xvi. 29. 
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15. The Hebrew and Greek originals of the 
ſcripture have been corrupted. Mahomet. P. S. 
L. — 1 Pet. i. 25. Pſal. xi. 6. 7. and cxxxviii. 4. 
Matth. v. 18. John v. 39. 
16. The Hebrew and Greek a are not 
preferable to all other verſions, nor are the ſtandard 
by which they are to be adjuſted; but the tranſſa 
tion of the Seventy, and eſpecially the Latin Vul- 
gate, is equal, if not preferable. P.—2 Tim. iii. 
16. 2 Pet. 1. xt. 6. R. . 5. 
17. The ſcripture ought not to be tranflated into 
the vulgar wy nor ought all to be allowed 
to read them. P.—John v. 39. Acts xvii. 11. 
2 Tim. il. 15. 16. 1 Cor: xiv. 2. 19. Cok 11. 10. 
Rev. i. 3. . i. 13, Deut. vi. 6. 7. 8. 
18. The fcriptures are not a perfect and ſufficient 
rule of faith and manners. P. A. 2. — 2 Tim. in. 
15. 16. 17. John v. 39. and xx. 31. Rev. xxu. 18. 
Prov. xxx. 6. 

19. The traditions of the fathers, and decrees of 

pes and councils, 9 to be a part of our rule 
of faith and practice. P.— 2 Tim. iii. 15. 16. 17. 
Rom. xv. 4. Gal. iii. 8. If. xxix. 13. 1 xv. 
9. If. viii. 20. 
20. The ſpirit or light within men, is their prin- 
cipal rule of faith and practice, that renders the 
ſcriptures ufeful, and by which they ought to be 
tried: or at leaſt is part of their rule. -i John 
N. Is its: Vit. 20, 
21. Our certainty of the ſcriptures being the 
word of God, depends not upon their internal 
marks of divinity, or the inward perſuaſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt, but on the conftant tradition of the 
church. P. R.—See NO 8. John vi. 63. Heb. 
Iv, 11. 1 % „„ 
22. The ſcripture is not of itſelf mag with 
reſpect to the moſt neceſſary points. P.—Pſal. xix. 
9. and cxix. 99. 105. 2 Pet. 1. 19. 

23. "—_ ſcripture has a fourfold ſenſe. - 
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—Pfal. xix. 7. and cxix. 105. 2 Pet. i. 19. Acts xvit, W- 7 
11. 3 | thi 
24. Human reaſon is the ſtandard by which we — 
muſt judge of the meaning of ſcripture: nor is any AE 
point of revelation to be received, unleſs we can * 
clearly comprehend it by our reaſon, S; at leaſt it has 
is not neceflary to be believed in order to ſalvation. he 
R. — 1 Cor. ii. 14. and i. 21.— 24. 1 Tim. ui. 16. due 
Eph. v. 32. Matth. xiii. 11. | iv. 
25. One may favingly underſtand the ſcripture, lv, 
without any ſpecial illumination of the Holy Ghoſt. 3 
S. R.—1 Cor. ii. 14. Pfal. cxix. 18. Eph. 1. 17. 18. has 
and iii. 14.19. | xlvi 
26. The unanimous explications of the fathers, 3 
and the deciſions of popes and councils, are the but 
ſtandard for fixing the true meaning of the ſcrip- R. — 
tures. P.— Jam. iii. 2. 2 Pet. i. 19. 21. If. viii. 26. 
20. John v. 29. Matth. v. 9. 5. 6 


27. The Romiſh church, the pope, or a generaÞ 3 
council, not the Spirit of God ſpeaking in the trad 
fcripture, is the ſupreme judge of all controverſies. Pſal 
P. Iſ. viii. 20. Luke xvi. 29. Acts xxvi. 22. Matth. ü. 1 
Iii. 29. 2 Pet. i. 19. 1 X J 


28. GOD's attributes are really different from perf 
his eſſence; and his nature is compounded of ſub- and 


ance and properties. S. R.—Exod. iii. 14. 3. 
2209. God is not infinite in reſpect of his eſſence. one 
A. S. R.—Pfal. cxlv. 3. Job xi. 7. If. xl. (2.—17. tans 

30. God is not immenſe, and every where pre- 16. 

ſent, in reſpect of his eſſence, but only in reſpect Joh. 

of bis power. A. S. R.—Pſal. cxxxix. 7. 8. If. 4 

Rvi. 1. Jer. xxiii. 24. 1 Kings viii. 7. kne) 

31. God's duration implies. ſucceſſion. S. R.— i. I, 

H. Ivii. 15. Pſal. xc. 1. 2. and cii. 25. 26. 27. Jam. vi. 2 

3..17- 2 Pet. iii. 8. 5 | | | 10. 

| * God is changeable with reſpect to nature and + 

will. S. R.— Mal. i. 6. Jam. i. 17. If.. xlvi. 10. true 


Pfal. ell. 25 26. 27+ | forn 
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33. God hath not a certain knowledge of all 
2 5 en particularly of future contingencies. S. 
Matth. x. 29. 30. Heb. iv. 13. Pſal. cxlvii. 5. 
Acts xv. 18. If. xliv. 7. and xlvi. 10. 

34. Beſide his natural and free knowledge, God 
has a conditional and middle knowledge, whereby 
he gueſſes from circumſtances, what creatures en- 
duced with rational liberty will do. S. R. P.—Heb. 
iv. 13. Iſ. xlvi. 10. 11. with xliv. 26. 27. 28. and 
xIv. 13. Acts xv. 18. 

35. Beſides his abſolute and e will, God 
has a conditional and inefficacious will. P.—If. 
xIvi. 10. Pal. cxxxv. 6. Rom. ix. 19. 3 35. 

36. Revenging juſtice is not effential to God; 
but he can pardon fin without any ſatis faction. 5. 

R.— Gen. xviii. 25. 2 Theff. i. 6. Rom. iii. 24. 25. 

10. Exod. xxxiv. 7. Hab. i. 185 Pſal. v. 5. and xi. 
5. 6. Heb. ii. 10. 
* 37: God's almighty power can effect things con- 
tradictory P.—Pfal. cxix. 68. Deut. xxxii. 4. 
Pſal. cii. 25. 26. 27. Jam. i. 17. Tit. i. 2. 2 Tim. 
„ : 

38. The doctrine of the Trinity is not fundamen- 
tal, or neceſſary to be known and believed by adult 
perſons, in order to ſalvation. S. R. — John xvii. 3. 
and xiv. 1. and v. 23. 1 John ii. 23. 2 John 9. 

39. There are not three diſtinct perſons in the 
one divine effence. Ar. A. S. Tritheifts, Mahome- 


tans, &c.—Deut. vi. 4. 1 Cor. viii. 6. Matth. iii. 


16. and xxviii. 19. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 1 John v. 7. 
John xiv. 16. and xv. 26. 

40. The Jews, and other Old-Teſtament ſaints, 
knew nothing of the Trinity. 4. S. Jews, —Gen. 
i. 1. 26. and iii. 22. and xi. 7. and xix. 24. Numb. 
vi. 24.—26, Pſal. xxxiit. 6, If, Ixi. 1, and Ixiii. 9. 
10. Hof. i: 7. Zech. x. 12. 

41. The Son, who is our Mediator, is not the 
true and moſt high God, but a glorious creature, 
formed before the foundation of the world, and 

who 
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who aſſiſted God in making it. Ar. 
exiſt before his birth of the Virgin. S. Mahomet.— 
Pal. xtv. 7. H. vii. 14. and ix. 6. Jer. xxiii. 6. John 
. * 58. Phil. ii. 6. Rom. IX. 5: Tit, 
1. 1 
: 7 Chriſt was born a mere man, but by means 
of the divine favour, and his own- good beha- 
viour, he acquired the dignity of Godhead, and 
of being the object of worſhip. S.—If. vii. 14. and 
ix. 6. John i. 1. 14. Phil. ii. 6. 7. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
Rom. i. 3. 4. 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

43. Chriſt is not the Son of God by an 05 
generation; but by his miraculous birth, his reſur- 
rection, his mediatory office, &c. . 
John i. 14. and iii. 16. Gal. iv. 4. Rom. viii. 3. 
32. John x. 30. Luke i. 16. 17. 32. Rom. i. 3. 


44. The Holy Ghoſt is not a divine perf 
an influence, an angel, or ſome ſuch thing. Ar. 


S.—John xv. 26. and xiv. 26. Acts v. 3. If. vi. 9. 


with Acts xxviii. 25. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Matth. xxviit. 
19 Matth. ix. 38. with Acts xx. 28. 


45. Govp's decrees are not neceſſary, but merely 
accidental in him. S. R,—Pfal. cxlvii. 5. Heb. iv. 
13. Acts v. 18. 


46. God's decrees are not eternal, but tempo- 


rary and accidental. S. R. M. — Matth. xxv. 34. 
2 Tim. i. 9. Acts xv. 18. 
247. God's decrees are not abſolute, but eas. 
tional. S. P. R. M.—Matth. xi. 25. Eph. i. 5. 
Rom. ix. 11. Iſ. xlvi. 10. 

48. God hath not in his decree fed the period 
of every man's life, and the whole circumſtances 
thereof. S. R. — Job xiv. 5. Plal. xxxix. 5.6. Acts 
xvii. 26. If. xliv. 26. 27. 28. and xlv. 1.13. 
249. Chriſt as Mediator is the cauſe of election 
to eternal life. L. R. — Matth. xi. 25. Rom. ix. 11. 
16. Eph. i. 4. with If. xlii. 2. 1 Pet. i. 20. 
50. God's —— of mens good works, is the 

ſpring 


He did _ N 


on, but 


= | wring and cauſe of his electing them to eternal 
life. P. S. R. L. M.— Rom. ix. 11. 16. and xi. 5. 6. 


— Eph. i. 4. 5. 6. 2 Tim. i. 9. 

n 51. God hath not elected any particular perſon 
. to eternal life, but merely fixed the conditions of 
| it, and the terms of damnation. P. S. R. L. M.— 
$ Rom. ix. 11. 16. 2 Tim. ii. 19. Matth. xxiv. 24. 


3 Acts xui. 48. Rom. viii. 28. 29. 30. and xi. 7. John 

d x. 27. 28. 29. 

d 52. No man's election being fixed till he hath 

. perſevered i in holineſs to the end of his life, none 
can be certain of it in this life. P. S. R. —Rom. viii. 

1 28. — 39. John x. 27. 28. 29. 2 Cor. xiii. 5. 1 Cor. 

2 n. tra. 11 . . i. 10. Pal. Ixxiii. 24. 

- 26.26. 2 Tim. iv; 7. 

. 53. No particular perſons are reprobated to 
eternal ruin by any act of God's wiſe and ſove- 
reign will. S. R. L. - God would be cruel as Satan, 


better be a Deiſt, Turk, or Atheiſt, than believe 


t 
7 and as deceitful, if there were ſuch a reprobation; 
) 
' 


this. M.—Rom. ix. 22. Jude 4.1 Theſf. v.9. John 


*. 2G 1 xlvi. 10. with 2 Theſſ. i. 8. — Pſal. 


ix. I 
7 54. God decreed to give Chriſt to the death for 
7 all men; to call all men to fellowſhip with him, 
and put them in a ſtate of trial for everlaſting hap- 
2 — S. R. L. M.— Rom. ix. 11.— 22. 1 Thell. v. 
jo 9. 1 Pet. ii. 8. John x. 10. 11. with 26. 
| $5. Creative power may be divinely granted to 
Þ a creature; hence Chriſt might make the world 


L and not be God. S. R. Prieſts may transform the 
bread and wine in the ſacrament. P.—Iſ. xliv. 7. 

d 24. and xlv, 12. Jer. x. 11. 12. Pſal. xcvi. 5. 

$ 56. The angels and inviſible world exiſted, who 

s | knows how long, before the ſix days mentioned 
Gen. i. Ar. S..R.—Exod. xx. 8.—11. | 


n 57. In providence, God concurs only with an 
univerſal and undetermined influence. P. S. R. 

| . 4 — Prov. 
e 
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—Prov. xvi. 1. Acts xvii. 28. Col. i. 17. Phil, i, 
13. 1 Cor. Xii. 6. 

58. As God could not decree ſin, ſo neither 
tan he efficaciouſiy permit it, without being the 
author of it. P. L. S. R.— Hab. i. 13. Rom. i. 24. 
to 28. 2 Theſſ. ii. 9. 10. 11. Pſal. Exxzi. 12. 13. 1 Pet. 
* 8. pane 


59. Man was not at firſt coomed holy and "rY 
teous, but in pure naturals; at leaſt he was not 
neceflarily ſo. S. R.—Original righteouſneſs was 
not natural to him, but was given him to aſſiſt and 
curb his natural inclinations. P.— Gen. i. 26. 27. 
Eccl. vii. 29. 

60. In reſpect of nature and condition, Adam 
was mortal before the fall; and death is not the 
effect of ſin. S.— Gen. ii. 17. Rom. vi. 23. and 
N. 

61. God did not make any true or real cove- 
nant, reſpecting eternal life and death, with A- 
dam, as the repreſentative of his natural ſeed. S. 
K. — Gen. ii. 17. Hol. vi 7. Rom. v. 12.— 19. 

62. Man's fall was owing to his being created 
with a natural bent of inclination to vice, as well as 
to good. P. S. R.—Gen. i. 26, 27. Eccl. vii. 29. 

63. Adam's firſt ſin is not properly imputed to 
His natural poſterity. A. S. R.—Rom. . OW 
Cor xv. 22. 

64. The ſouls of infants are corra}vcd with no 
original defilement of fin. 4. S. R.—Gen. vi. 5. 6. 
and viii. 21. and v. 3. Job xiv. 4. Pſal. Ii. 5. John 
9 6. Eph. ii. 3. Rom. v. 5 

65. Original corruption is a mere want of that 
fp rnatural oct, which Adam had be- 
— his fall. P.— John iii. 6. Rom. viii. 7. 8. and 
Vii. 14. 18. 23. 24. Gal. v. 17. Matth. xv. 19. 
Jer. xvii. 9. 

66. Neither the firſt motions of our foul nor 
any 


— 


. 
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any thing not voluntary can be ſinful. P,—Rom. 


vii. 14.—25. Jer. xvii. 9. 3 1 
67. The natural liberty of the human will lies in 
indifference, or an equal bent to good and evil. P. 
§. R.—Rom. viii. 7. 8. Ezek. xxxili. 11 


68. Some fins are ſo ſmall; that they deſerve not 


the eternal wrath of God, but only ſome temporary 
correction in this life, or in purgatory. S. P.— 
Rom. vi. 23. Ezek. xviii. 4. Gal. iii. 10. Pſal. v. 5. 
69. Man till poſſeſſeth ſufficient ſtrength to in- 
cline him to what is ſpiritually good. P. S. R.— 
John viii. 34. Rom. vi. 12. 14. and viii, 7. 8. Eph. 
ii. 1. and v. 8. John xv. 4. Gen. vi. 5. 1 Cor. ii. 
14. Marth. vi. 18. St 

70. The puniſhment of fin in hell is either total 
annihilation, S.; or the mere puniſhment of loſs; 
ſome P.—Mark ix. 44. Rev. xix. 20. Matth. iii. 5. 
Rev. xiv. 10. 11. Matth. xxv. 46. 

71. The covenant of grace was not made with 
Chriſt, nor is his righteouſneſs the condition of it; 
but merely the ground upon which God enters into 
it, with guilty and polluted men, on condition of 
their faith, repentance, and fincere obedience. P. 


N. M.—Rom. v. 17. 18. 19. 2 Cor. v. 21. If. lik. 


40. 11. 12. Pal. xl. 6. 7. 8. | 
72. The covenant of grace is made with, and 
8 to all men, without exception. R. L.— 


Pſal. cxbvii. 19. 20. Eph. ii. 12. Prov. xxix. 18. 


©. 73. The Old-Teftament ſaints were not ſaved by 
the ſame covenant of grace as theſe under the go- 
ſpel, nor by faith in Chriſt; nor had they the pro- 
miſes of pardon, of the holy Spirit, or of eternal 
life. H. 8. R. Luke i. 63.—73. Acts iii. 25. Gal. 


ili. 17. Gen. xvii. 7. Ezek. xxxvi. 25. 26. 27. Heb. 


ii. 14. and xiil. 8. Rom. xvi. 26. 


Jie The ſaints under the Old Teſtament con- 


tinued under the curſe of the law, and the guilt of 
fin, till our Saviour's death. Coccetans, —Exod. 
Vo. II. 8 g ">: Re 
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JFXiv. G. 7. Pal, XXxil. 1. and Ixxxv. 3. and ciii, 


3. 4. Mic. vii. 18. 

_ 75. The faints who died before the death of 
Chriſt, were not admitted into heaven, but were 
thruſt down into Limbus, till he, in his deſcent to 
hell, byought them out. P.— Luke xx. 28. and 


II. 


76. The promiſed Meſſias is not yet come. Jews. 
— Gen. xlix. 10. Dan. ix. 24. 25. 26. Hag. ll. 6, 
7. Mal. in. 1. If. ii. 18. 20. Zech. xiii. 2. 

77- Jeſus of Nazareth was not the true Meflias, 
but an impoſtor. Zews.—Dan. ix. 24. Mal. iii. 1. 

and iv. 2. Mic. v. 2. If. vu. 14. and liii. with 

uke i. to xxiv. Matth. i. to xxviii. _ 

78. Chriſt had appeared upon earth in our na- 
ture, though man hong never ſinned. S. ſome P. 
and L. —Matth. i 1. 21. Dan. ix. * N.. 1.2. 
Matth. ix. 13. I. lt. 1 Tim. ii. 6. John iii. 16. 
1 John iii. 8. Rom. viii. 3. 4. 

9. Chriſt brought his human nature from hea- 
ven, and did not aflume fleſh of the ſubſtance of 


the . 4. — Gen. iii. 15. Acts iii. 25. Luke 


1. 31. 32. Heb. ii. 14. 16. 

80. Chriſt's human ſoul, from the moment of 
its creation, was ſo repleniſhed with knowledge, 
that it could learn TA P.—Luke i li, 52. Mark 
xiii. 32. Heb. ii. 17. 

81. Chriſt's manhood, though united to his di- 
Ye rſon, was capable of ſinning. R.—Heb. vii. 

6. Luk uke i. 35. John iii. 34. 2 Cor. v. 21. 
2692. Chriſt's two natures are ſo united, as either 
to blend them i into one, A. Eutychians ; or to ren- 
der him two perſons.— Gal. iv. A, Rom. i. 3. and 
Ix. 5. 1 Tim. iii. 16. Phil. ii. John 1 m. 13. 
1 Cor. ii. 8. Acts xx. 28. If. ix. oy 

© 83. By virtue of the union between the two na- 
tures of — omnipreſence, omniſcience, omni- 

Potence, 


- 


* 


xvi. 19. 20. and XXill. 43. Heb. xi. 5. 2 Ring ii 
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potence, and adorableneſs, are communicated from 


the divine to the human. L.—John vi. 14. and xi. 


15. Matth. xxviii. 5.6. Acts iii. 21. Luke ii. 40. 
52. Mark xiii. 32. Matth. xxvi. John xvii. 
834. Before Chriſt entered upon his public mini- 
ſtry, he was caught up to heaven, that he miglit 
receive proper inſtruction to qualify him, Luke ii. 
47. Col. ii. 3. If. xi. 2. Eph. iv. g. | 
' 85. Chriſt was never a proper prieſt ; nor began 
to be a prieſt at all, till after his aſcenſion. S.—Piar. 
cx. 4. Heb. v. 6. 10. and i. 3. Eph. v. 2. 

86. Chriſt ſuffered in his Godhead converted ia- 


to humanity. 4.—r Pet ni* 18. 2 Cor. xiii. 4. 


87. Chriſt ſuffered only in his body, and the ſen- 
ſitive part of his ſoul; nor did he ſuffer ſpiritual 
puniſhments, and the wrath of God. P.—John 
xii. 27. Matth. xxvi. 38. and xxvii. 46. Luke xxii. 
al. iii. 13. 3 — 
38. Goſpel-miniſters are prieſts after the order 
of Melchiſedec, as well as Chriſt. P.—Heb. vii. 
Rom. xii. 1. 1 Pet. ii. 5. 9. : A. 
89. The Jewiſh ſacrifices were not typical of 
Chriſt's ſacrifice z but did expiate the guilt of at 
teaſt lefler ſins. Fews. S.—Heb. vii. viii. ix. and 
x. 1.—15. Col. ii. 17. „ 
90. It was not neeeſſary, that Chriſt ſhould ſa- 


tisfy the juſtice of God for mens ſin, in order to 


their ſalvation. S.—Exod. xxxiv. 7. Gen. ii. 17. 
Gal. iii. 10. 13. Rom: iii. 24. 26. Pſal. xi. 5. 6. 
91. Chriſt was not ſurety for man in any cove» 
nant ; nor did he make any real ſatis faction for ſin; 
but died as a martyr and an example, and to pro- 
cure his own exaltation, S. R. or to procure a new 
covenant,—1 Cor. vi. 20, 1 Pet. i. 19. Tit. ii. 14. 


_ Eph. i. 7. Matth. xx. 28. Rom. v. 6. 7. and viii. 


32. 1 Pet. iii. 18. 1 Tim. ii. 6. 1 Pet. ii. 24. IE 
Iii. Gal. iii. 13. 2 Cor. v. 21. Rom. iv. 25. John 
1. 29. Eph. v. 2. Heb. ii. 9. and vii. 22. doo 
92. Chriſt's ſatisfaction was not abſolutely per- 

| Gg2 fe ; 
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fect; you left 8 for the r the ſaints 
in this life, and in to — Heb. x. 9.— 14. 
and vii. and ix. | wang * —19. Col. i. = 
2 Cor. v. 21. Heb. ix. 14. 
£ 93. Chriſt's ſatisfaction includes not his active 
_ obedience, but merely his ſuffering, P. R.; if not 
that only which he endured while he hung on the 
croſs. Some Cocceians.—IF. liii. 4. 5. 1 Pet. ii. 21. 24. 
and ii. 18. Phil. ii, 6. 7. Dan. ix. 24. Rom, v. 19. 
and viii. 3. 4. 
94. Chriſt by his death ſatisfied the juſtice of 
God equally for all men; that is, ſo as to reſtore 
them into a falvable ſtate. ok Bo Matth. i. 27. 
Eph. v. 23. John xv. 13. and x. 10. 11. FS. and 
xi. 52. Acts xx. 28. Iſ. lui. 
95. Chriſt's ſoul after his death went not to hea> 
ven, but deſcended to hell. P. L.—Luke xxili. 43. 


96. Chriſt. did not riſe from the dead, Jews, 
Deifts.—Matth. xxvili. Mark xvi. Luke xxiv, 
John xx. Acts i. 1 Cor. xv. 

97- Chriſt did not rife from the dead by bis own 

power. S. — John ii. 19. Rom. i. . 4. 1 Pet. iii. 
18. 1 Tim. iii. 16. John v. 21. and xi. 25. Col. i. 
18. Rev. i. 18. 1 Cor. xv. 4. 45. 
98. Chriſt did not really aſcend to heaven; but 
his manhood being omnipreſent, he only diſappear- 
ed on earth. L.—Mark xvi. 19. Luke xxiv, 52. 
Acts i. 9. 10. John xvi. 28. Col. iii. 1. Eph. iv. 
2. 

99. Chriſt's kingdom is not of a ſpiritual, but 
of a worldly nature. Jews, —H. xi. Jer. xxiii. 5. 6: 
Zech. ix. 9. John xviii. 36. 

100. Chriſt's kingdom, whether mediatorial 
or divine, ſhall not endure for ever. & S. Luxe i. 
33. Dan. vii. 14. and ii. 44. 

101. Chriſt as mediator, eſpecially when elovified, 
3 the object of divine * P. L. S. - Matth. 


iv. 


* 
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iv. 10. Phal. IXX Xii. 18. Gal. iv. 8. with K. 


* 3. John xiv. 28. 


102. Gop would diſſemble with men, and in · 
ſult over their miſery, if he called anz to ſalvation, 
whom, in his purpoſes, he bath, irreyocably repro- 
bated to — S. R. L. John ix. 39. with i. 
Ii. and xv. 22. 2 Cor. iv. 3. It. ly. II. Rev. xx. 


17. with Rom. ix. 11.—23, Afts xiv. 48. 


103. God calls all men ſufficiently to ſalvation 
by the works of creation and providence, eſpecial- 
ly if wetake in tradition. S. R. Acts iv. 12. Eph. 


u. 12. Prov. xxix. 18. 2 John 9. Acts xiy. 16. 


. 104. God beſtous upon every man as much ia- 
ternal grace as is ſufficient, if improven, to bring 


him to ſalvation. P. F. R. John x, 26, and xii. 


37.40. Rom. ix. 22. 2 Cor. iv. 3. 4. 

| 105. The ſaving grace of God is 7 effe@tualy 
only from its ſucceſs or congruity to men's nature, 
temper, and circumſtances; not from any almigh- 


| i virtue in itſelf; and it works upon men only 1 in 


@ way of moral ſuaſion, not in an almighty and 
invincible manner. P. $.. R. — 1 Cor. ii. 14. and iv. 
7. and iii. 6. 7. Rom. viii. 7. 8. John vi. 44. Rom 
v. 6. Eph. ii. 1. 3. 10. and i. 18.19. 20. Ezck. Xxxvi. 
20. 27. and xi. 19. 20. 

106. In the firſt moment of their converſion, or 
in regeneration, men are not paſſive, but co ope- 
rate with God's. grace P. F. R. Synergift L.— 
Eph. ii. 1. 3 3 and v. 8. Rom. v. 6. and viii. 7. 8. 
Johs j Iii. 5. 6. 1 Cor. ij. 14. 2 Cor. v. 17. Lack. 
XXXVVi. 26. 27. 

107. The aſſent of ſavin ng faith. doth not include 
or ſuppoſe a knowledge o hat! is believed. P.— 
John vii. 3. If. liii. 11. Pfal. ix. 10. Rom. x. 10. 
17. John vi. 45. Hol. iv. 6. If. XXvii. 11. 

108. Saving faith doch not imply any certain 
Neunes of the thing believed. P.— Rom. iv. 20. 

o = 


_ 
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24 25. Heb. xi. 13. and iii. 6. 14. Matth. xiv. 31. 
and xxi, 21. John iv. 42. and vi. 69. 


10g. Saving faith doth not imply a particular ap- 


. propriation of Chriſt as a Saviour, and-of God re- 
conciled in him to one's ſelf. P. S. R.— John iii. 
16. Gal. ii. 20. Rom i. 16. 17. and viii. 16. 32. to 
39. 1 John iii. 2. Pſal. xviii. 1. 2. 3. and ciii. 
110. Temporary faith differs from what is ſaving, 


not in kind, but in degree, Baxter; neither in 


kind nor in degree P. S. R.— Tit. i. 1. Rom. viii. 
28. John iii. 5. Eph. iii. +8. Euke viii. 13. 15. 
Jam. ii. 14.—25. Gal. v. 6. 1 Tim. i. 5. Acts xv. 
9. Jam ii. 14.—-25 

41 Juſtification denotes a rea infuſion of righ- 
teouſneſs into one's nature. P.—Exod. xxiii. 7. 


Prov. Xvii. 15. Luke xviii. 14. with Rom. iii. 28. 


Acts xiii. 39. Rom. viii. 33. 2 Cor. V. * 21. 
Rom. iv. 5. If. Iii. 11. 

112. Remiſſion of ſin conſiſts i in the eboliſhimene 
of it from the ſoul : nor is it complete at firſt 3 for 


though the fault be forgiven, the puniſhment is 


not. P.—Pſal. xxxii. 1. Fn citi. 3. Acts ti. 19. 
and xjii. 39. Mic. vii. 19. Rom. vill. 1. 33. 2 Cor. 
v. — Jer. I. 20. Song iv. 7. 

T4: Not faith alone, but alſo weeks, either in 
themſelves, P. S. R. or as our goſpel- righteouſ- 


neſs, or as the means of qualifying us for recci- 


ving the righteouſneſs of Chriſt, juſtify us before 


God. Baxterians.—Eph. ii. 8. Gal. 11. 16. Rom. 


Hi. 24. 28. Phil. iii. 9. 

114. Faith conſidered in itſelf, as- an Wade 
to God's goſpel · precept, and not as an inſtrument 
of receiving the righteouſneſs of Chriſt, juſtifies 
men. P. S. R. Baxter. — Rom i. 17. and iii. 22. 
—＋ in. 9. ak For. iii. 6. x Cor. i. 36. 2 Cor. v. 
21. Rom. iv. 5. 

7 "os 5. Our juſtifying” ri evoulnels is not the he- 
dience and ſuffering of — and eſpecially not 


his obedience imputed, but it is our own holincts, 
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and good works, P.; or our faith, as it includes 
obedience, S. R. M. — Tit. iii. 5. 6. 7. Jam. iii. 2. 
Rom. xx. 28. Phil. iii. 8. 9. 2 Cor. v. 21. Rom. v. 
16.—19. and viii, 3. 4. 33. and iv. 5. 

116. The doctrine of mens juſtification by the 
imputed righteouſneſs of Chriſt, encourages to all 
manner of licentiouſneſs. P. S. R. M. — 2 Cor. v. 
14.—21. Rom. v. 16.—21. with vi. Heb. ix. 14. 
with 1 Tim. i. 5. Luke i. 74. 75. Rom. vii. 4. and 
vi. 14. and viii. 1—4. 

117. Abſolute perfection in holineſs is attainable 

by men in this life. P. S. R. 4. M'—1 John 1. 8; 
Jam. iii. 2. 1 Kings viii. 46. Prov. xx. 9. Gal. v. 
17. Rom. vii. 14.—25. Matth. vi. 12. : 

118. Good works are not neceſſiry in reſpect of 
falvation, Chriſt having fulfilled: all the demands 
of God's law in our ſtead. Antinomiang.— Pſal. cxvi. 
16. 1 Cor. ix. 21. Luke i. 74. 75. Tit. ii. 10.—14. 


, 2 Cor. v. 14.—21. Rom. vii. 4. and v. 16.—21, 
a with chap. vi. Gal. v. 6. and vi. 7. 8. Jam. i ii. 14. 
; to 26. John xv. 4. 2 Tim. ii. 19, 


; 119. The virtues and works of Heathens, c corre- 
| fpondent to the law of God; were truly good and 
acceptable before him, whatever was their princi- 


] ple, motive, or end. P. S.—Eph. ii. 12. 1 Tim. f. 
, „„ 35 Prov. xxi. 4. and xv. 8. Rom. xiv. 23. 
2 Heb. xi. 6. 

> 120. What is performed with a good intent, 
. though it be not required in God's law, is a good 


work. P.—Col. ii. 23. Deut. xii. 32. Numb. xv. 


> 28. If. i. 12. and xxix. 13. Matth. xv. 9. 

: 121. Wicked mens good works have a merit of 
5 FF congruity before God; and the good works of 
a the ſaints a merit of condignity P. — Matth. vit. 

. 15.—23. and xii. 33. Prov. xv. 8.9. and xxi. 4. Luke 


XVii. 10. 2 Cor. ii. 5. Rom. vi. 23. and xi. 5. 6. 7- 
Tit. iii. 5. 1 Cor iv. 7. and xv. 10 

122. The faints cannot, nor ought they to en 
for any certainty of their being in a ſtate of * 


a MA ae 8» 


* 
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iz this life. P. S. R.—1 John ii. 3. 4. and iii. 2. 


2 Tim. i. 12. 2 Sam. XxXili. 5. Job xix. 25. 26. 27. 


1 Cor. ii. 12. Rom. viii. 16.—39. 1 Cor. xi. 28. 2 Cor. 
Xiti. 5. 2 Pet. i. 10. Pſal. xviii. and cli. and xci. 
123. The ſaints may totally and finally fall from 


their faith and ſtate o grace, 7 S. R. N. —Heb.vi. | 


17. Rom. ix. 11. Deut. xxxi, 8. Heb. xiii. 5. Jer. 
XXXIi. 39. 40. 1-Pet. i. 5. John x. 26.—29. Rom. 
vii. 28.— 39. and xi. 29. | | : 


124. The fouls of men at death perhaps, R. or 


certainly enter on a ſtate of ſſeep till the reſurrec- 
tion, A. S.; or many of them to purgatory, 
where they are purged irom ſin by infernal tor- 
ments. P.—Prov. xiv. 32. Luke xxiii, 43- Acts 
vii.-59- 2 Cor. v. 1. Phil. i. 33. 7 
125. The dead ſhall not all riſe again, Deifts. ; 


but only the Ifraclites, or the rightequs. 7ews.— 


Exod. iii. with Matth. xxii. 29.—32. Job xix 25, 
26. 27. Pal. xvi. 9. If. XXV. 8. Ezck- xxxvii. 1. to 
14. Ichn v. 28-29. Matth. xxv. 32.—46,Rev.xx -11, 


0 14. 


4 1 
126. Not the ſame bodies that were buried, but 
new formed ſpiritual bodies, ſhall be raiſed to the 
laſt judgment. J. S. — 2 Cor. v. 10. Phil. iii. 20. 


3 Cor. xv. 43 · 44. and iii. 16. and vi. 15, Dan xii. 2. 


127. Tat ten commandments are not of indiſ- 
penſable obligation. S. ſome P. — Matth. v. 17. 18. 
128. The ten eommandments are not binding un · 
der the New Teſtament. Ant inomians.- Matth. v. 17. 
18. 2 Pet. i. 19. Match. xxii. 36. 37. 38. Rom. 
bi. 31. and xiii. 8. 9. Jam. ii. 11. 12, 3 
129. The ceremonial law is ſtill binding upon 
de chureh of God. Jews.—Jer. xxxi. 32. and iii. 
| 16. 17. Dan. ix. 27. eb. YU, 12. 13. al. iv. 1. * 
3- and v. 1. Col. ii. 14. Acts Av. : 


- p * 


130. The ten commandments received ſeveral 
amendments from the corrections, additions, and 


* 
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Matth. v. 17. and xxii. 37. 38. 39. Nor did Chriſt 
fulfil the law by obeying, but by correcting and en- 


larging it. $.—Gal, iv. 4. 5. Rom. viii. 3.4« Gal. iii. 


10. 13. Dan. ix. 24. | | 
131. Chriſt, though originally a mere man, S. 
and faints, and angels, and even the bodies and re- 


liques of ſaints, the croſs, and conſecrated wafers, . 


may tawfully be worthipped: with religious adora- 
tion. P.,—Matth. iv. 10. If. xlii. 8. Gal. iv. 8. 
1 Theſſ. i. 9. Jer. xvit. 5. | 1 
132. The images of divine perſons, of Chriſt as 
man, and of Mary, and other ſaints, ought to be 
religiouſly adored. P.— Exod. xx. 4. Deut. iv. 16 
r John v. 21. 1 Theſſ. i. . | 4s 

133. Images of divine perſons, and of faints, 
may be retained in churches for means of inſtruct- 
mg the ignorant people. L.—Exod. xx. 4. Deut. 
iv. 16. If. xl. 18. Acts xvii. 29. Jer. x. 8. 


134. No oaths are lawful under the New Tefta- 


ment. A. S$-92.—Heb. vi. 16. Rom. ix. 1. 2 Cor. 
xi. 31. and 1.23. Þ 
135. Oaths and covenants made with heretics 


are not binding. P.— Joſh. vi. 22. and ix. 15. 1 Cor. 


vii. 13. 14. | 

ad 2 In oaths, it is lawful to uſe equivocations 
and mental reſervation. P.—Heb. vi. 16. 2 Cor.iv.2. 
137. Chriſtians ought to obſerve other holy days 
beſides the weekly Sabbath. P.—Rom. xiv. 5. 6. 
Gal. iv. 10. Col. ii. 16.—23. | x 
138. Children may, without their parents con- 
fent, marry, or ſhut ˖ up themſelves in cloiſters. 

?. — Matth. xv. 3.—6. Numb. xxx. 4. Eph. vi. 1. 
139, No Chriſtians ought to be civil rulers. A. 
All war, and all capital puniſhments, eſpecially 
heretics, are unlawful. Z. S. Q, Rom. xii. 4. 
1 Tim. ii. 1. Luke iii. 14. 1 Pet. ii. 14. Lev. xxiv. 16. 
140. Officious lies, tending to no body's hurt, 
but to the advantage of ſome, are lawful. S.— Pſal. 
v. S. Prov. xvi. 17. 19. Eph. iv. 25. Cob ug 
| 1 141. Tha 


$4 
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141. The moral law cannot oblige one to obe- 


alt while, at the ſame time, the perſon is obliged 
to underly the punithment of fin. R.—Gal. iii. 10. 
with Rom. viii. 1. and iii. 19. and ii. 14. 15. 
142. The goſpel is a new law, of faith and 15 
cere obedience. S. M. Baxter. — Luke ii. 10. 1 1. 2 Cor. 

v.18.—21. Heb. viii. 9.—12. with Matth. v. 17. 18. 
Rom. m. 19.—31. | 


| 143. The union 8 the Re eh ſigns 
and the things thereby ſignified, is phyſical and lo- 
EF . x.10,;. 


144. The ſacraments are of no uſe ; Q.: they are + 


not ſigns and ſeals of ſpiritual grace, but are mere 
dadges of our Chriſtian profeſſion. S. R. — Rom. 
iv. 11. 1 Cor. x. 16. Matth. xxvi. 26. 27. 28, 
145. The intention of the adminiftrator is neceſ- 
ſary to conſtitute the truth or 51 8 of ſacraments. 
P.—Phi.. i. 16. 17. Rom. iii. 3. 1 Cor. x. 16. 


146. The ſacraments of the Old Teſtament were 


only ſhadows of grace ; but theſe of the New, not 
_ only ſeal it, but of themſelves work grace; and that 
whether they be received in faith or not. P.—Gen. 


xvii. 10. Rom. iv. 11. Accs ii. 38. and viii, 37. 38. 


and x. 34.— 37. 1 Pet. iii. 21. 1 Cor. xi. 28. 
147. Confirmation, ordination, marriage, pe- 
nance, and extreme unction, are ſacraments ap- 


pointed by Chriſt: and baptiſm, confirmation, and 


ordination, imprint.an indelible character upon the 
receivers. P.—No proof in ſcripture, which is a 
fufficient refutation. 


148. Baptiſm is abſolutely neceſſary to enden. | 


P.—Mark xvi. 16. Acts xvi. 31. 

149. Baptiſm being abſolutely neceſſary, what is 
adminiſtered by laics, or women, or in ſecret, is va- 
lid enough. P.— Matth. xxviii. 19. i Tim. ii. 12. 

150. Baptiſm waſhes out the gu ilt and filth of all 
former ſin, but doch not extend its virtue to 
what follows after; P. : it regenerates all that re- 
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_ ecive it, and infants have actual faith given them. 
I. - Acts viii. 13. 22. Rom. vii. 14. Acts ii. 38. 


and xiii. 38. 39. 


- 151, Infants having no faith, no evident ſanctity, 


and not being members of the church, ought not 
to be baptized; A. There is no need of baptizing 
them, as there is no precept nor example for it in 
the New Teſtament. S. R.— Matth. xxviii. 19. 
Acts xvi. 15. 33. and xviii. 8. 1 Cor. i. 16. Gen. 
xvii. 7. with Acts ii, 38. and x. 47. Col. ii.-11. 
Matth. xix. 13. 1 Cor. vii. 14. > al 
152. Baptiſm was only a temporary rite, for di- 
ſtinguiſhing the faithful from Heathens, and fo 
need not be continued in the church; S. At leaſt 


there is no great reaſon for its continuance. R.— 


Matth. xxviii. 19. Rom. vi. 4. Gal. iii. 27. 

153. It is no great matter in what form baptiſm 
be adminiſtered. S. R.—Matth. xxviii. 19. and iii. 

154. Baptiſm ought not to be adminiſtered in a 
ſimple manner, by dipping or ſprinkling with wa- 
ter in the name of the Trinity, but ought to be in- 
troduced with the fign of the croſs made on the 
forehead and breaſt ; the exorciſm and exſufflation; 


touching of the ears and noſtrils, with fpittle 


anointing of the breaſt and ſcapula with oil : and 


followed with an unction of chriſm on the crown 
of the head; the lighting of wax-candles, and put- 
ting on of white garments. P. and part of L.— 
Matth. xxviii. 19. Acts viii. ix. x. and xvi. | 
155. There is no need of baken bread in the ſa- 


crament of the Lord's ſupper, but wafers are more 
proper. P. L.—Mafth. xxvi. 26. 1 Cor. x. 16. 
and xi. 23. 29. 


156. The facramental cup ought only to be gi- 


ven to the clergy.. P;— Mark xiv. 23. 1 Cor. xi. 26. 
157. The bread and wine in the ſacrament, by 
8 


virtue of the prieſt's muttering over them Chriſt 


words, This is my body, &c. are really turned into 
the ſubſtance of his body and blood; and theſe 
words, 


* 
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words, This is my body, & are to be underſtood, to 
not in a figurative, but in a literal manner. P.— Pr 
1 Cor. x 25 27. 28, and x. 16. Mark xxvi. 26. oY 
with Gen. xli. 26. Ezek. xxxvii. 11. Dan. vii. 17. I 
and vii. 20. 21. 1 Cor. x. 3. 4. . | fel 
158. Chriſt is corporally preſent in the encha- 2 
riſt, and is orally eaten and drunk by the receivers. N 
P. IL.— Luke xxii. 19. Matth. xxvi. 11. AQs ii. to 
21. John vi. 26.— 64. Ri 
159. In the maſs, or ſervice of the euchariſt, . 
the prieſt offers 5 Chrift as an external, real, and ſpl 
c 


propitiatory facrifice for the fins of the quick and XV. 
the dead. P.—1 Cor. xi. 23.27. Heb. vii. 27. | 
and ix. 14. 22,—28. and x. 1,—14. 3 pre 
160. Men ought to adore and kneel to the ſacra- the 
mental elements of the euchariſt in receiving them, cha 
and alſo to the hoſt, or conſecrated wafer, when it tua 
is carried in proceſſion through the ſtreets. P.— une 
1Cor. xi. 23. 29. Matth. iv. io. Deut. vi. 13. Gal. iv. &. iho 
161. Prayer ought not only to be made to ſaints ANC 
departed, but alfo tor them. P.—Phil. iv. d. If. viii. ru 
19. 2 Sam. xii. 16.—23. | 42. 
162. Public prayers ought to be made in the La- 2. 
tin tongue, though neither people nor prieſt ſhould TI 
underſtand it. P.—1 Cor. xiv. I.---25. pony 
163. None but ſuch as give evidence of their 2 | 
faith by an almoſt perfect life; A. or who give Oe. 
ſufficient evidence of their real grace, are viſible I 
members of the Chriftian church /ndependents.— |'|_ «as P 
Matth. iii. Luke iii, Acts ii. 39. 1 Cor. vii. 14. - 


. 124, . | 

164. Reprobates and infidels may be true and 
real members of the church. P.—Eph. v. 23. Rom. | 
viii. 9. Heb, iii. 1. Epb. ii. 20. Matth. vii. 23. "I 


1 Pet. ii. 9. 1 John ii. 19. | l err 
165. All men free of groſs ſcandal, and who ay 
are not perſecutors, and who believe the Bible to be NY 


the word of God, put what meaning on it they 
pleaſe, and hold what principles they will, ought 
| | | £0 


] 
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to de "admitted into church - fellowfhip. S. R.— 
Prov. xxiii. 23. Jude 3. Gal. i. 8. 2 John 9.—11. 

166. None ought to ſeparate from a church, as 
wag as they can be ſaved in it, and Chriſt holds 
fellowſhip with any in it. P.— Rom. xvi. Tm 18. 
bem ork iii. 6. Rev. xvii. 4. 

It is poffible the church may entirely ceaſe 
to exiſt on earth. S.—Eph. i. 21. If. lix. 21. and 
Ri. 8. Matth. xvi. 18. | 

168. The true Chriſtian church alway exiſts in 
ſplendor and eminence. P.—Gen. vi. 2 Chron. 
XV. 3. Rev. xii. 6. and xi. 7.— 10. 

169, Not conformity to the word i God in 
preaching, and in adminiſtering the ſacraments, but 
the perfect holineſs of her members, A.; or the 


character of Catholic, and her antiquity, perpe- 


tual ſplendor, multitude of members, and union 
under one chief biſhop, conſtant ſucceſſion of bi- 
ſhops from the apoſtolic age, working of miracles, 
and the like, are the diſtinguiſhing marks of the 
true Chriſtian church. P.— John x. 27. Acts ii. 
42. Eph. ii. 19. 20. and iv. 11. 12. 13. 

170. There are no diftinguiſhing marks of the 
true church; and therefore all that have any ſha- 


dow of the Chriſtian religion, ought harmoniouſſy 


to join together in church- fellowſhip. S. R.— 
2 Tim. lit. 1.—5. 2 Thefſ. iii. 6. See N 165. 
* 


171. The church, either in her papal head, or 


as repreſented by a general council, is infallibie in 


matters of faith. P.—Pſal. xix. 12. 1 Cor. xiii. . 


Rom. xi. 22. Matth. vii. 15. and xv. I. 2. 2 Tim, 
ili. i.— 5. 1 Tim. iv. I. 2. 3. 

172. The unity of the Chriſtian church doth 
not conſiſt in her having one Lord, one faith, and 


one baptiſm, and one hope of her calling; but in 


having one 8 under Chriſt to be her mo- 
narchical head. P. — Luke xxii. 25. 26. 1 Pet. v. 
OL. Il. - 3 1 
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words, This is my body, Sc are to be undebſtood, 
not in a figurative, but in a literal manner. P.— 
1 Cor. x 27. 28, and x. 16. Mark xxvi. 26. 
writh Gen. 20. 
and viii. 20. 21. 1 Cor. x. 3. 4. 8 
158. Chriſt is 
riſt, and is orally eaten and drunk by the receivers. 


P. L.—Loke xxii. 19. Matth. xxvi. 11. Ads ii. 
21. John vi. 26.— 64. 


159. In the maſs, or ſervice of the exchariſt, 


the prieſt offers up Chrift as an external, real, and 
propitiatory facrifice for the fins of the quick and 
the dead. P.—1 Cor. xi. 23.27. Heb. vi. 27. 
and ix. 14. 22,—28. and x. 1,—14. 
160. Men ought to adore and kneel to the Re 
mental elements of the euchariſt in receiving them, 


and alſo to che hoſt, or conſecrated wafer, when it 


is carried in procefſion through the ſtreets. P.— 
1Cor.xi.23.—29. Matth. iv. io. Deut. vi. 13. Gal. iv. &. 
161. Prayer ought not only to be made to ſaints 
departed, but alſo for them. P.—Phil. iv. G. I. viii. 
19. 2 Sam. %ii. 16.—23. | | 
162. Public prayers ought to be made in the La- 
tin tongue, though neither people nor prieſt ſhould 
underſtand it. P.—1 Cor. xiv. I.---25. 


163. None but fach as give evidence of 1 
faith by an almoſt ke e A. or who 
ſufficient evidence of their real grace, are vi ble 
members of the Chriftian church. Independents. — 
Matth. in. Luke ni. Acts 2. 9. I 
Mark x. 14. SES 

164. eee and infidels may be true and 
real members of the church. P.—Eph, v. 23. Rom. 
viii. 9. Heb, iii. 1. Epb. ii. 20. Matth. vii. 23. 
1 Pet. ii. 9. 1 John ii. * 

165. All men free grofs ſcandal, and who 
are not perſecutors, and who believe the Bible to be 
the word of God, put what meaning on it they 
pleaſe, and hold what —— they will, ought 

£0 


or. vii. 14. 


26. Ezek. xxxvii. 11. Dan, vii. 17. 
Hy preſent in the eucha · 
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narchical head, P.—Luke xxii. 25. 26. 1 Pet. v. 


to de admitted into church - fellowfhip. S. R.— 


Prov. xxiii. 23. Jude 3. Gal. i. 8. 2 John 9.—11. 
166. None ought to ſeparate from a church, as 


long as they can be ſaved in it, and Chriſt holds 


fellowſhip with any in it. P.— Rom. xvi. 17. 18. 
2 Theſſ. iii. 6. Rev. xviii. 4. 1 8 
167. It is poffible the church may entirely ceaſe 
to exiſt on earth. S.—Eph. i. 21. If. Ux. 21. and 
Ri. 8. Matth. xvi. 18. 1 
168. The, true Chriſtian church alway exiſts in 
ſplendor and eminence. P.—Gen. vi. 2 Chron. 
XV. 3. Rev. xii. 6. and xi. 7-10. 

169, Not conformity to the word of God in 
preaching, and in adminiſtering the facraments, but 


the perfect holineſs of her members, A.; or the 
character of Catholic, and her antiquity, perpe- 


tual ſplendor, multitude of members, and union 
under one chief biſhop, conſtant ſucceſſion of bi- 
ſhops from the apoſtolic age, working of miracles, 
and the like, are the diſtinguiſhing marks of the 
true Chriſtian church. P.— John x. 27. Acts ii. 
42. Eph. ii. 19. 20. and iv. 11. 12. 13. ; 
170. There are no diftinguithing marks of the 
true church; and therefore all that have any ſha- 
dow of the Chriſtian religion, ought harmoniouſly 
to join together® in church-fellowſhip. S. R.— 
: Tim. iii. 1.—5. 2 'Theff. iii. 6. See NO 165. 
171. The church, either in her papal head, or 
as repreſented by a general council, is infallible in 


matters of faith. P.—Pſal. xix. 12. 1 Cor. xiii. g. 


Rom. Xi. 22. Matth. vii. 15. and xv. 1. 2. 2 Tim, 
lll. 1.—5$, 1 Tim. iv. I. 2. 3. . . 

172. The unity of the Chriſtian church doth 
not conſiſt in her having one Lord, one faith, and 
one baptiſm, and one hope of her calling; but in 
having one biſhop under Chriſt to be her mo- 
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2. 3. Matth. xxiii. 8. 9. and xxviii. 20. 3 Cor. i 
1 riſt left the apoſtle Peter his vicar over 
the w Chriſtian church; and the pope of Rome 
is his ſucceſſor. P.—John xx. 21. 22. Matth. 
xXviii, 19. and xix. 28. Acts xv. 2 Cor. xi. 5. 
and xii. 11. Gal. ii. 6.— 11. 1 Cor. i. 12. and i. 
4. 3 John 9. %ͥͤ 11. he OY 1% 4 | 
174. Biſhops ſuperior to preaching  preſbyters, 
were appointed by Chriſt in the church; at leaſt are 
neceflary in it. P. Epiſcopalians.—1 Pet. v. 3. 
1 Cor. xii. 28. Eph. iv. 11. Acts xx: 17. 28. Phil. 
. 1 Rod. $o Fo. e nc 7 e Rn 
175. There is no need of any external miſſion to 
the miniſterial office; but every gifted Chriſtian 
may preach or exhort; and . diſpenſe 
the ſacraments. A. S. R. Z. — Matth. xxvin. 19. 
20. Eph. iv. 11. Rom. x. 14. 15. 1 Cor. iv. 1. Jer. 
xXiii, 32. Heb. v. 4. Acts xiv. 23. 1 Tim. iv. 14. 
176. Biſhops and patrons, not the Chriſtian 
people, have the right of electing the paſtors of the 
church. P.— Acts 1. 23. and vi. and xiv. 23. 1 John 
N 

i 2 is moſt wicked for prieſts to have wives. 
P.— 


5 # 


b. xiii. 4. 1 Cor. vii. 2. 1 Tim. iii. 2. and 
Iv. . 2 Cor. 1x. 5. „ | | 
178. Miniſters ought not to get or accept of any 
ſtipend. A. 2. — i Cor. ix. Matth. x. 10. Luke 
vill. 3. Gal. vi. 6. 7. Mal. iii. 8.— 12. Neb. xiii. 10, 
II. 2 Cor. viii. 13. 14. 

179. It belongs to the Roman pontiff alone to 
call general councils for church- government. P.— 
2 Chron. xxix. 2 Kings xxiii. Acts x. 
180, Church-rulers have power to make laws, 
which, in themſelves, oblige the conſcience. P.— 
Jam. iv. 12. Luke xii. 5. Matth. xv. 9. and xxviii. 
19. 20. Gal. v. 1. Matth. xvi. 19. Hs | 

1181, No creeds or confeſſions owght to be im- 
er LM * 
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: poſed i in churches, as that checks the diſcovery of 
truth. A. S. R. 2. —2 Tim. i. 13. 1 Cor. i. 10, 
| 182. Magiſtrates ought no way to interfere with 
R the affairs of. the church; Independents : or not to 
| interfere,” except in executing” the clerical decrees. 
| P.—If. Alix. 23. 2 Chron. XXiX, to XXxxii. and 
4 1 = 
183. Clergymen are not ſubject 1 to the civil ma- 
| iſtrate or laws. P.—Rom. xiii. 1. 1 Pet. ii. 13. 
Pit. iii. 1. Matth. xvii. 25. Acts xxv. 10. ä 
| 184. All church-power depends on the civil ma · 
| 18 Eraftians. R.— John xviii. 36. 2 Cor. x. 
8. 1 Gor. xii. 28. Eph. iv. 11. 12. 1 Cor. xiv. 33. 
| 185. Church-rulers have no power to cenſure or 
| excommunicate the ſcandalous. m Cor. 
v. 1 Tim. i i. 20. Rev. ii. 
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. * It might not be amiſs for readers ti to write out ah. 
texts quoted, and others fimilar, for their eſtabliſhment . 
in the truth, in * tg the nn and 
2 errors. | 
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Men, Councils, r. in the reſpective 
Periods of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


1 ® The marking of row names of — Peer. or petri. 
72 in og ; denotes 28 deing Authors. The letters 


oman Emperors, E. Greek E erors 
8 = T op P. K. Ye ene K. | 
French Kings S C. 2 If Califfs, R P. Roman Popes; 


R. 5 Roman Biſbo . C. i of Conſtantipop le, 
C. F. Chriſtian Fathers, E. V Reolefiattical Writeis, 
I. H Learsed Heathens, p. A: profane Gl 5 


ü — 


\ 


© 2&4 N T U R 1 J. 
22 Emperors ; Augrſtur, Tiberius, Caligula, 


, Titus, Domitfan, Nef va. Nasa Diſh hep! after 
PD. 80.; Linus, Cletus, Clemins, Evariſtus. Chriſtian 


Doctors; The twelve apoſtles, Paul, Barnabas, Mark, 


Luke, Timothy, Titus, Epaphras, Epaphroditus, 
Apollos, &c, Learned Je us; Joſephus and Philo. 
Learned Heathens ; Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, 
Strabo and Dionyſius geographers, Phædrus, Thra- 
ſyllus, Verrius Flaccus, Pliny ſenior, Fabius Ruſti- 


cus, Servilius, Cornutus, Baſſus, Lucan, Pamphyla 


a Greek lady, Seneca, Appion, Quintilian, Valerius 
Thecus, Martial, Statius, * Silius. | 


nn v a 1 n. 

R. E. Trajan, Adrian, W 0G 1 Marcus 
Antoninus, Lucius Verus, Commodus, Pertinax, 
Julianus, Niger, Severus. R. B. Xyſtus or Sixtus, 
Teleſphorus, Hygin, Pius, nn herius, 

| Victor. 


. Kinss, Pop Es, A 


Claudins, Nero, Gatba, Otho, vitelflus, Vet- 


- 


victor. Chriflias n or Bode, it Hain tions Pa- 
pias, Ariſtides, Quadratus, Polycarp, Juſtin Martyr, 
Icenæeus, Theophilus of Antioch, Apollinaris, A- 

'E thenagoras, Dionyſius of Corinth, Melito, Miiti- 
b ades, Hegeſippus, Pantznus,*Serapion, Apollenius, 
Polycrates, Victor, Theophilus of Ceſarea, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus. L. H. Dion Chryfoſtom,: 
Frontinus, Tacitus, Pliny j junior, Titinius Capito, 
Pollio, Phlegon, Favorinus, Epictetus, Arrran; Phu-- 

| tarch, Polemon, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Philo: 
| Riblius, Jaſon, Suetonius, Florus, Juſtin, Julius 
6 Paulus, Appian, Callinicus, Calviſius, Apoliouius 
I the Stoic, Ptolemy the geographer, Apollinaris, 
Fronto, Creſcentius, Celſus, Lucian, Demonax, A- 
lexander the magician, Maximus Tyrius, Sextus 
Empyricus, Numenes, Hermagenes, Ariſtides, Apn- 
leius, Polyznus, Pauſanias, Jamblichus, Aulus Gel- 
ins, Galen the phyſician, Proculas, Laertius, vo-- 
linus, Philoſtratus. Councils, of Rome, Epheſus, 
Cefarea, and Lyons, relative to the day of obler- 
5 ving Eaſter; of Hierapolis, againſt the Montanuilts. 


N. E. Caracalla, . Geta, Macrinus, Heliogabalus, 
Alexander Severus, Maximin, Gordian, Pupienus, 
Balbin, Gordian II. Philip, Decius, Voluſian, Emi- 
lian, Valerian, Gallien, Claudius II. Quintillus, | 
Aurelian, Tacitus, Florian, Probus, Carus, Carinus, {| 

| Numerian, Diocleſian, and Maximian.' Xing of Fi 
. Perſia after 232; Artaxerxes, Sapor I. Ormiidau- | lil 
tes, Varanes I. II. III. Narſes. R. B. Zephyrin, | 
Calliſtus, Urban, Pont ian, Anterus, Fabian, Core · it 

lius, Lucius, Stephen, Sixtus II. Dionyſius, Felix, | 

| 


BE 7 CENTURY III. 


Eutychian, Marcellin. C. F. Tertullian, Caja, 
Hippelyrus, Julius Africanus, Ammonius, Minu- 
tius Felix, Origen, Dionyſius of Alexandria, Nova- it 
| tian, Cyprian, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Theog- | 
noſtus, Victorin, Archelaus, Meth odius, Malchion. ' 
L ts Papinian, Cenſorin, Dion Caffius, Capitolin, 1 
*** Oppian, 1 
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Oppian, Ulpian, Nicagoras, Quadratus, Lapercu“, 
Longinus, Amelius, Plotinus, Callicrates, Dexip- 
Pus, Spartian, Lampridius, Vuleatius. Pollio, Vo- 
piſcus, Porphyry, famblichas. Councils, of Alex - 


andria againſt Origen; three of Antioch againſt 


Noratian, and Paul of Samoſata ; eight of Carthage 
relative to baptiſm of infants, rebaptizing of he- 
retics, and receiving of the lapſed ; two of Rome, 


to rebaptizing of heretics. 


one of Iconium, and another of Syunade, relative 


CENTURY, w. 


R. E. Galerius, Conſtantine the Great, Conſtan- 
tius, and his brothers, Julian, Jovian, Valentinian, 


Valens, Gratian, Valentinian II. Theodoſius the 


Great. P. K. Miſdates, Sapor II. Artaxerxes, Sa- 
por III. Varanes IV. Biſhops of Rome ; Marcellus, 
Euſebius, Melchiades, Sylveiter, Mark, Julius, 
Liberius and Felix, Damaſus, Syricius. Patri- 
archs of Conflantineple, after 330. ; Alexander, Paul, 


Euſebius of Nicodemia, Macedonius the founder of 


the Pucumatomachians, Endoxius,Demophilus, Eva- 
grins, Gregory Nanzianzen, Nextarius, Chry/oftom. 
C. F. Arnobius, Dorotlie us, Lactantius, Euſebius 
ol Ceſarea, Euſtathius of Antioch, julius Maternus, 
Baſil of Aucyra, Euſebius of Emeſa, Antony the 
monk, Cyril of Jeruſalem, Atlianafius, Victo- 


rin, Phebadius, Hilary the Deacon, Hilary of 


Poictiers, Luetfer of Cagliari, Diodore of Tarſus, 
Euſebius of Verceil, Ephrem Syrus, Optatus, Phi- 
hftrius, Ulphilas, Heliodorus, Nectarius, Baſil the 
Great of Cappadocia, Ambroſe of Alexandria, 
Nemeſius, Pacian, Evagrius of Antioch, Gau- 
dentius, Gregory Nuſſen, Idaeius, Sophronius, 
Paulin, Ambroſe of Milan, Vigilius, Epiphanius. 
L. H. Praxagoras, Eumenes, Paterius, Jam-- 
blichus, Gregory and Hermogeuian, famed law- 
vers, Sopater, Gennadius, Victorin, Minervius, 
Zemus, Delphidius, Donatus, who it is ſaid 2 


ens s e a8. 


vs * 


facum, and Tyre; moſt of them in the weſt, a- 


Majoran, Severus, Anthemius, Oly brias, G:ycerius,. 


Peroſes, Cavades, Zambades. R. B. Innocent, 


tioch, Socrates, Cyril of Alexandria, Chry ſologus, 
Theodatus, Sozomen, Salvian, Theodoret, Saloni - 
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the nates on Virgil, bpompeius Feſtus, Aurelius Lit 
Victor, Libanius, 'Himeras, Maximus, Prifcus,” it 
Chryſanthus, Ammian Marcellin, Eutropius, Sym- 
machus, Auſonius, Feltus Avieuas, Thenriſtius, 6 
Bunapius, Pappus the famed mathematician. vil 
Gowntitt,* of Nice, ſeven of Alexandria, nine of 114 
Antioch, ſeven of Conſtantinople, eight of Rome, Þ} 
three of Milan, five of Sirmium, two of Arles; 
with theſe of Beziers, Cyprus, Jeruſalem, Lamp- 


k, and in the eaſt, in favours. of the Ariane 4K 
nine at Carthage, and ert in Africa, chiefly a- 
gainſt the Donatiſts; one at Laodicea, where the 
canon of ſer rige was fe and not a few 


others. 
c E NT 
RN. E. Honorius, Valentinian, Maximus, Avitus, 
Nepos, Auguſtulas, whoſe empire was overturned 
in 476. Conflantinopolitan or Greek Emperors, Arcadi- 


us, 'Theodefius II. Marcian, Leo L and H. Zeno, 
Anaſtaſius. P. K. Iſdigerd, Varanes V. and VI. 


Zozimms, Boniface, Eulalius, - Celeſtine, Sixtus 11I. 
Leo the Great, Hilary, Simplicius, Felix III. 
Gelaſ us. C. P. Atticus, Siſinnius, Neflorivs, Ma- 
ximian, Proclus, Flavian, Anatolius, Gennadias, 
Acacias,. Flavita, Euphemius, Macedonius. C. F. 
Sulpicius Severus, jerome, Rufin, Syneſius, Pru- 
dentius, Nonnus, Auguſtine, Oroſius, Folyehroni - 
us, Aſterius, Chromatius, Caſſian, Lupus of Troys, 
Heſychivs, Nicetas, Iidore of Damietta, Theodore 
of Mopſueſtia, John of Jeruſalem, Philoſtorgius, 
Atticus, Poſſidius, Hilary of Arles, Mercator, Vin- 
vent of Lerins, Sedulius, Nilus, Heliodore of An- 


1 rn 1 Seleucia, Eacherivs, Mamertus, Maxi- 
193 mus 
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mus of Turin, Elurus, Apollinaris Sidoni us, Arno. 


bias Ii mior, Remigius, Gelaſius Cyzicus, Mogg, 


Fallo, Talaia, Vitus, Vigilias Tapſenſis, Eneas 


— * Avitus, Genaadius and Honoratus of Mar- 
ſeilles. L. H. Olympiodorus, Macrobius, Servius 
the commentator of Virgil, Qaihtus Curtius, 
Chaleidius, Zozimus, Proclus, Priſcus, Simplicius. 
Comncils ; four of Epheſus, agaiaſt Neſtorins and 
others; two of Chalcedon, the laſt of which was 
againſt Eutyches ; eleven of Conſtantinople a- 
gainſt the Meſlalians, and againſt or for Euty- 
ches; five at Antioch relative to the Pelagians 
and Neſtorians; eleven. of Rome againſt the Ne- 
ftoriaus, Eutychians, &c.; nineteen of Carthage, 
and two at Milevum in Africa, againſt the Dona-. 
tiſts and Pelagians, and againſt the Africans ap- 
pealing to the biſhops of Rome. Theſe of Tours, 
Vaiſon, and Vennes, ä to eſtabliſh church-. 
a : | 


CENTURY vi. 


Er. E. Juſtin, Judipies, Juſtin II. Tiberius II. 
Mauritius. P. K. Cavades reſtored, Choſroes II. 
Hormiidas, Choſpoes. Gothic Kings of Tab; Theo- 
doric, Athalaric, Amalaſontha, Theodatus, Viti-. 

, Hdebald, Totila, Tejas, whoſe kingdom was 
(eized by Jaſtiuian in 554 K. B. Symmachus, 
Hormiſdas, John, Felix, Boniface II. John II. 
Agapetus, Sylverias, Vigilius, Pelagius, John III. 
Benedict, Pelagius II. Gregory the Great. C. P. 
Timothy „john II. Epiphanius, Anthimius, Mennas, 
Eutychixs, and john UI. John the Faſter, Cyriacus, 
C. F. Paſchaſius the deacon, Ennodius, Epiphani- 
us Scholaſticus, Theodorus Lector, Baſil of Seleu- 
cia, Boetius, Gildas, Benedict of Caſſinum, E- 
phrem patriarch of Antioch, Maxentius, Procopi- 
us Gazzus, Ferrand, F algentius, Dionyſius Minor, 
Aretas of Ceſarea, Arator, Jobius, Procopius of 


Ceſarea, F — Janilius, Cyril of Seythopolis, 
Erimaſi us, 
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Primaſins, Germanius, Liberatus, Anaſtaſius Sinai- 
ta, Caſſiodorus, Fortunatus, Climacns, Gregory of 
Tours, Gildas, Coſmas, Leander of Seville, Leon- 
tius, Eutropius, Auguſtine the miſfionary, Evagri- 

ns, Maximus. Here end the Fathers according 
to fome. Praſane Authors; Trebonian, Menander, 
Joraand, and Stephen of Byzance. Comncils 3 
many ſmall ones in Spain and France; with ſome 
in Rome, Conſtantinople, Milan, and Carthage, 
moſt ly A the eſtabliſhment of church-diſcipline. 
The ſecond general council of Conſtantinople 


held in 553. 


CENTURY vi 


Sr. E. Phocas, Heraclius, Conſtantine III. Herd- 
clianus, Conftans II. Conſtantine IV. Leontius, 
Tiberius III. The Perſian kingdom was conquered 
by theSaracens about . D. 635. Their Califis, who go- 
verned both civil and religious affairs, were Matio- 
met, Abubekr, Omar, Othman, Ali, He ſan, Moa- 
wiyah, Yezid, Monwiyah II. Abdallah, Abdalme- 
lek. Roman Popes; Sabinian, Boniface IH. and IV. 


Deodatus, Boniface V. Honorius, Severin, John IV. 


Theodorus, Martin Eugenius, Vitalian, Adeoda- 
tus, Domnus, Agatho, Leo II. Benedict II. John V. 


Conon, Sergius. C. P. Thomas, Sergius, Pyrrhus, 


Paul II. Peter, Thomas II. John V. Conſtantine, 
Theodore, George, Paul III. Callinicus. Frcigfaſti- 
cal Writers 5 Heſychius, Malela, Philoponus, Theo-. 


phy lact, Columban, Maximus, Braulion, Iſidore of 


Seville, Sophronius, Fructuoſus, Ildefons and Ju- 
lian of Toledo, Theodore of Canterbury, Marcul- 


fus, Eloi, Adhelm. Councils ; beſides the two more 


general oues at Conſtanrinople; there was one that 


confirmed the doctrine of the Monothelites, The 
ſeven at Rome condemned the Monothelites, and 
e regulations ſor the monks. The fix of To- 

do, and others in Spain, enacted laws for oblignig a 


—— 
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the Jews to become Chriſtians, and för regula- 
: them 10 e, ane W Ge. 
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0 F: Philippicus, Anaſtaſius Il. Theodofiu jus $10, 
Leo Hàurus, Conſtantine .Copronymus, Leo IV. 
Conſtantine VI. Irene. S. C. Al Walid, Soliman n, 
Omar, Tezid II. Heſham, Walid, Yezid III. Ibra- 
him,- Merwan, Abbas, Al Manfar, Al Molid, Muſa, 
Harun. Another Califate is founded in Spain by 
Abdalrabman in 756. French Kings; Pepin ſeized 
his maſter's throne in 750. Charles the Great his 
ſon ſeized en the kingdom of the Lombards in 
Italy in 774, after it had ſtood about 206 years; 
and about 800, became emperor of Germany. 
K. P. John VI. and VII. Siſinnius, Conſtantine, 
Gregory II. and Ill. Zachary, Stephen II. and Ht. 
Paul and Theophylact, Stephen IV. whoſe: rivals 
were 8 and Philip ; Adrian, Leo III. 
GP: C John VI. Germanius, Anaſtaſius, 
Conſtantine II. Nicetas, Paul IV. Tarafius.: E. M. 
Dumaſcenus, Cofmas of Jeruſalem, Gotteſealc the 
deacon, Bede, Florus, Authbert, Elias of Crete, 
Alcuin, George Syncellus, Paulinus, Theophanes, 
Theodulfus. _ Councils ; the moſt noted were theſe 
1 Nice and Rome, eſtabliſhin the worſhip. of 

mages, and theſe of Conſtantii le and Frank» 
fort pk it ; others in 2 toe in ſome. 
other places, ex 4 r on Q auer Holy 
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. Gr: E. Nicepboras/ Sturatiddy Michael FL POS 

lates, Leo Armenus, Michael Balbus, Theophilus, - 
Michael III. Baſilius, Macedo, Leo the Philo/opher.- 
S. C. Raſhid, Al Amis, Al Mamun, Motaſem, Wag, 
thek, Motawakkel, Moſtanſer, Moſtain, Motazz, 

Mohtadi, Motamed, Motade d. Cerman Emperors 


and. 


* 


- Exyznons, Kings, Ports, G. 3), 


and Kings of France; Charles the Great, Lewis 
the Meek, Lotharius, Lewis II. Charles the Bald, 
Lewis III. Carloman, Charles III.; but before the 
end of the century, theſe. two ſovereignties were 
divided; Arnulph was emperor, and Eudes Pa 
| of France» ..R. P. Leo III. Stephen V. Paſcal, 
_ Eagenins II. and Zinzinnus, Valentine, Grego- 
ry IV. Sergius II. Leo IV. perhaps Joan, Benedict, 
and Anaſtaſius, Nicolas, Adrian II. John VIII. 
Martin II. Adrian III. Formoſus and Sergius, 
Boniface VI. Stephen VII. and four rivals. C. P. 
MNicepbor us, Theodore, John VII. Methodius, Ignatius, 
Photius, Stephen, Antony, Nicolas. E. V. Bene 
dict of Anian, Leidrad, Ludger, Sedulius, Gr. 
tus, Amauri of Triers, Fortunatus, Eeinbard, 
Claude of Turin, Gildas, Amauri of Metz, Fre- 
culph, Anſegiſe, Anſcharius, Florus, Iſidore Mer- 
cator, Lupus, Agobard, Druthmar, Jonas of Or- 
Jeans, Gotteſcalc, Amauri of Lyons, Hilduin, 
Hincmar of Rheims, Ratram, Prudentins, Wala- 
frid Strabo, Hay mo, Paſchaſius, Rabanus, Eneas of 
Paris, Rhemigius of Lyons, Hincmar of Laon, 
Theodore, Abucara, : Anaſtaſius the pope's libra- 
rian, Michael Syncellus, Uſuard, Elfrid, Abbo, 
George Chartophylact, John Scot, Nicetas, Rhemi 
of Auxerre, Amulon, Rheginon, Smaragdus. Profane 
Authors; Abu-navas, Albategni, Albumaſar, Arabs. 
Alfred king of England. Univer/ities of Oxford 
and Paris founded. Councils; nine of Conſtanti- 
nople relative to images and Photius ; thirteen at 
Rome for regulating tbe lives of the clergy, and 
depoſing ſome of them, and for election and con- 
firmation of the German emperors; four of Cha- 
1ons, three of Arles, ſix of Paris, two at Rheims, 
four of Soiſſons, three of Thionville, and others 
in France, for regulating church -diſcipline, monks, 
and images, nine at Aix-Ja-Chapelle, four at Co- 
logn, ſeven at Mentz, five at Metz, relative to the 
ſame ſubject, and to Gotteſcalc. | 
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ma, Romans the Uſurper, and Romanus, Nice- 
pPhborus, Zimiſces, Baſil III. Conſtantine VIII. S. C. 
Moktaß, Moktader, Kaber, Radi, Moktaki, Mo- 
Kakn, Moti, al Tay, Kader: In 909, a third Cali- 
fate was erected at Cairwan, 1, who ruled over Egypt 
und much of Africa. G. E. Lewis IV. Conrad, 
Henry, Otho I. II. nd; in. F. X. Charles the 
Bimple, Lewis, Lotbarius II. Lewis the Idler, Hugh 
*Capet, Robert. R. P. John IX. and Sergius, Be. 
Ag IV. Leo and Chriſtopher, Sergius III. Ana- 

us MI. Lando, Johu X. * VI. Stephen VIII. 
Leo VII. Stephen IX. Martin III. Agapetus, 
John XII. and Leo VIII. Benedict V. john XIII. 
Domnus II. Benedict VI. Boniface VII. Bene- 
dict VII. John XIV. XV. and XVI. Gregory V. 
2 II. C. P. kuthimius, Nicolas reſtored, 
Stephen, Theophylact, Polyeuctes, Baſil, Anto- 
ny II. Nicolas Chryſoberg, Sifnnius. E. W. Not- 

ger, Hippolytus Thebanus, Flodoard, Atto, Luit- 
prand, Odo of Clugni, Eutychius of Alexandria, 

Simon Metaphraſtes, Nicon Armenus, Fulcuin, 
Abbo, Rathier, Wittekind, Elfric, and Dunſtan of 

Canterbary, Fulcuiu and Heriger of Lobes, Moſes- 

bar-Cepha, Odilo of Clugni, Olympiodore, Oecu- 

menius, Oſwald, Gregory of Ceſarea, Epiphanes, 

Burchard, Valerins o Aſtorga, Roſweida. Edgar 
king of England. P. 4. Leontius of Byzance, 

Geneſius, and Suidas ; and the Arabs Geber, Alba- 

tani, and Razi. Councils; four of Coultantinople; 

twelve of Rome, eight of Rheims, three of Lon- 
don, three of Ravenna, with about ſeventeen 
others, for regulating the diſcipline, depoling | 
the ſeand..lous, and CONE of germs mar- 
riages, oc. "TO 
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Sr. E. Baſil III. Conſtantine VIII. Romanus II. 
Michael IV. and v. Conſtantine IX. Theodora, Mi- 
chael VI. Iſaac Comnenus, Conſtantine. Ducas, 
Romanus III. Diogenes, Nicephore Botoniates, 
Alexis Comnen. The twelve Mahomedan califfs 
that reigned at Bagdad, from 4. D. 100. to 1258, 
when their califate was aboliſhed by the Tartars, 
had ſcarce any thing but ſome religious authority 
left them by the Buides and Seljukian Turks, 
G. E. Henry II, Conrad II. Henry III. and IV. 
F. X. Robert, Henry, Philip. Kings of England, 


after the Norman conqueſt in 1066, William the 
Conqueror, William Rufus. R. P. John XVII. 


and XVIII. Sergius IV. Benedict VIII. and Grego- 
ry; John XIX. Benedict IX. and two Johns, Gre- 
gory VI. Clement II. Damaſus II. Leo IX. Vic- 
tor 11. Stephen IX. Benedict X. Nicolas It. and 
Benedict, Alexander II. and Cadalus, Gregory VII. 
and Guy, Victor III. Urban II. C. P. Euſtachius, 
Alexis, Cerularius, Conſtantine, Jo. Xiphilin, Coſ- 
mas, Euſtachius II. Nicolas III. E. W. Aimon, 


Dithmar, Fulbert, Berenger, Bruno of Wirtſburg, 


Theophanes, Theodwin, Radulf, Nilus Doxopa- 
trius, Michael Pſellus, Alberic, Cedrenus, Hume 
bert, Herman, Simeon junior, Honeſtus, Damian, 
Bernullus, Guitmond, two Nicetas's, Jannelin, 
Lanfranc, and Anſelm of Canterbury, Lambert 
of Schaffenburg, Samuel of Morocco, Theophy- 
lat a Bulgarian of Acbrida, Anſelm of Lucca, 


Bruno the Carthuſian, Bruno of Clugni, Benno, 


Scylitzes, Marianus, Eadmer, Oſburn, Hildebert, 
Manaſſes of Rheims, Adelman, John of Antioch, 
Sigifrid, adam of Bremen, Curopolata. P. 4. Leo 
Grammaticus, Guy Aretin, Roſcelin, John the 


| philoſopher; 4lphes, and Jolippon, Jews; Ferduſi, 


and Avicenna, Mahometans. Councils, about an hun- 
dred and twenty four in number, at Rome, Capua, 
Vol. Il. A Mantua, 
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Mantua, andin France, and England, relative to 


ſcandals, fimony, clerical marriage, Henry the 
emperor, Berenger, &c. The countries of Sicily, 
Caſtile, Poland, and Hungary, were erected into 
kindgoms ; and that of Burgundy, was, by its laſt 
king, transferred to Conrad the emperor. - 


CENTURY; 


Gr. E. Alexius, John II. Emanuel, Alexius II. 
Andronicus, all Comneni, Iſaac Angelus, A- 
lexius III. G. E. Henry V. Lotharius II. Con- 


rad III. Frederic I. Henry VI. Xing, of France, 


Lewis VI. and VII. Philip Auguſtus: of Eng- 
land, Henry, Stephen, Richard. R. P. Paſcal II. 
and four rivals, Gelaſius II, Calliſtus II. Ho- 
norius II. Innocent II. Celeſtine II. Lucius II. 
Eugenius III. Anaſtaſius IV. Adrian IV. Alexander 
III. Lucius III. Gregory VIII. Clement III. Cele- 
ine III. C. P. Theodore, Conſtantine IV. and 


two rivals, Arſenius, Coſmas, Chariton, Luke Chry- 
ſoberg, Michael Anchialus, Baſil, Nicetas, Doſithe- 


us, George Xiphilin. E. V. Anſelm of Laon, Eu- 
ſtratius of Nice, Chryſolanus, Hildebert, Zonaras, 
Rupert of Duytz, Hugh of Clugni, Ivo, Marbo- 


din, Caſſin, Alfons a converted Jew, Sigibert, Al- 


beric, Hugh of St Victor, Glycas, Bryennius, Ni- 
cetas, Zigabenus, Peter the Venerable, Bruno, 
Guibert, nſelm of Gemblours, Galfrid, Gilbert 
of Limeric, Hervey, Odo, Oderic, Harding, Ro- 
bert Pullus, Abelard, Baſil of Theflalonica, Ber- 


nard, Harmenopulus, Andronicus, Gilbert la 


Porre, Richard of St Victor, Ethelred, Bonacur- 
ſus, Cinnamus, Beleth of Paris, Peter Lombard, 
Peter of Blois, Peter Comeſtor, Becket, Saxo 
Gram maticus, and Baldwin of Canterbury, Fo- 
liot of London, Simeon Logotheta, John of Saliſ- 
bury, William of Tyre, Godfrey of Viterbo, Eu- 
ſtath ius of Theſſalonica, Conſtantine Manaſſes, 


Arn oul, Peter of Charteris, Gervaſius, Joachim, 


Balſamon. P. A. William of Newburg, Pela- 
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gius of Oviedo, John of Milan, John and Iſaac 
Tzetzes, Henry of Huntingdon, Jeffry of Mon- 


_ mouth, Azo, Falcand, Anna Comnena the Greek 
_ emperor's daughter, Neſtor a Ruſſian; Elmakin : 


Anvari, and Averroes, Mahomedans; Aben Ezra, 
Jarchi, Maimonides, Benjamin of Tudela, Kim- 
chi, Jews. Councils; nine in the Lateran church 
of Rome, againſt the German emperors, the lai- 
cal inveſtitures of clergymen, and the Walden- 
ſes, &c.; twelve at London, relative to clerical 
rights, Becket, c.; many in France againſt anti- 
dopes, laical inveſtitures, Waldenſes, and the 
e. None of the reſt are of much importauce. 


RR Y XC 


Gr. E. alexids, Alexius Ducas. From 1204, to 
1261, five Frank emperors reigned, viz. Baldwin, 
Henry, Peter, Robert, Baldwin IT. during which 


the Greek emperors, three Laſcars, and Dacas, 
reigned at Nice; Paleologus, and Andronicus, a- 
gain at Conſtantinople. G. E. Philip, Otho IV. 


Frederic II. Conrad of Suabia, William of Hol- 
land, Richard of England, and Ottocar of Bohe- 
mia, being candidates, a civil war took place, 


Rodolfus, Adolfus. Kings of France; Lewis VIII. 


and IX. Philip II. and IV. Kings of England; 


John, Henry III Edward. R P Innocent III. 
Honorius III. Celeſtine IV. Alexander IV. Urban IV. 
Clement IV. Gregory X. Innocent v. Adrian v. 
John XX. Nicolas III. Martin IV. Honorius IV. 


Nicolas Iv. Celeſtine v. C. P. Maurocenus, The- 


odore, Maximus II. Manuel, Ger manius II. Manuel; 
Nicephorus Blemmides, Arſenius, Joſeph, Jehn Veo- 


| cus, George, Maſtaſius, John XI. F. W Lang- 


ton, St Francis, Walter of Oxford, Walter of Ro- 
an, William of Segnelay, Joel, Michael and Ni- 
eetas, Choniates, Nicetas of Theſſalonica. Nicolas 


of Otranto, Neckam, Roderic Ximenes of Toledo, 
Alan of the iſles, Antony of Padua, Conrad of 
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Urſperg, James of vitry, Raymond of Pennafort, 
Alexander Hales, Matthew, John, and William of 
Paris, Groſthead of Lincoln, Vincent of Beauvais, 
John de Dieu, Hugh of St Cher, Semeca, Wil- 
liam of St Amour, Humbert, Robert Sorbonne, 
Aquinas, Albert Maguus, Bonaventure, Georges 
Acropolita, Metochita and Panchymeres, Henry 
of Ghent, Edmond, Peckham of Canterbury, Mar- 
tin Polonus, Raymond of Martins, William Du- 
rand, James Voragine of Genoa, Richard Middle- 
ton, William Nengis, Egidius of Columna, Cho- 
matenus, Mark of Alexandria. P. 4. Roger Ba- 
con, Ralph of Diceto, Walter of Coventry, A- 
lexander the Poet of Paris, Accurſius, John Holy- 
wood or Sacroboſco, Actuarius, Rigord, Peter de 
Vignes, Sozomen, Cotton of Norwich, Engelbert, 
Wick, Vitellio, Michael Scott, Foſcari, Alphonſo 
king "of Spain, Cavalcanti, Dinus the Lawyer, 
Mareo Polo, Barberini. Councils, were about an hun- 
dred and twelve, held in italy, Germany, and Eng» 
land, but chiefly in France, for extirpating the 
Waldenſes, and their aflittants, and appointing 
diſcipline for the prevalent ſcandals. The prin- 
cipal were theſe of the Lateran in 2215, for eſta- 
bliſhing of tranſubſtantiation; and that of Lyons 
in 1274, for uniting the Latin and Greek churches. 


CENTURY XIV, 


Gr. E. Andronicus II, and III. John W 
and Jo. Cantacuzenas, . Andronicus IV. Ema- 
nuel 11. G. E. Albert, Henry VII. Lewis v. 
Charles IV. Wenceſlaus. E mperors of the Ottoman 
Turks; Othman; Or Khan, Amurat, 3 Kings 
of France; Lewis X. Philip v. and VI. John, 
Charles V. and VI.: of England; Edward - alba III. 
Richard II.: of Scotland, recovered from the Eng- 
liſh; Robert Bruce, David 11. Robert Stuart, Ro» 
bert III. R. P. Boniface VIII. Benedict XI. Cle» 
ment V. John XXI. and m_— Benedict XII. Cle- 


ment 
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ment VI. Innocent VI, Urban V. and VI. Boni- 
face IX. and Benedict XIII. C. P. Niphon, John 
Glycas, Geraſimus, Iſaias, John XIII. Calliſtus, 
Philetus, Macarius, Nicolas IV. Antony IV. E. V. 
Rainer, Lully, John Scott of Dunſe, Malachy 
of Armagh, Elpidius, Joyce, Bertrand, Caſenas, 
Durand of St Pourcain, Durand of Meaux, Ni- 
cholas Lyra, Porchet, Goddam, Canon, Baſſolis, 
Adonis, Jo. Bacon, Occam, Thomas More, A- 
cyndinus, John of Ghent, Holcot, Planudes, Ni- 
cephorus Calliſtus, Nicephorus Gre goras, two Ca- 
baſilas's, Brad wardin, Richard of Armagh, Tau- 
ler, Petrarcha, Paludes of Jeruſalem, Alvarus Pe- 
lagius, Blaſtares, Barlaam, Palamas, Burley, Hi 
den, Ruyſbrock, Nilus of Rhodes, Calecas, Nico- 
las Eimeric, Vargas, Nicolas Oreme, Sts Cathe- 
rine and Bridget, Wickliff, Chry ſoloras, Augu- 
ſtine Triumphus, Peter of Alliac, Nicolas of Gor- 
ham, Zabarella. L. M. Daute, Petrarch, Boc- 
cace, Chaucer, Matthew of Weſtminſter, Niclas 
Trivet, Theodore Metochita, Stero, Mugellan, 
Everard, Hayton the Arminian, Albertino, Orde- 
ric, Lupold, Apono, Marſilius Patavinus, and 
Andreæ, lawyers, Leontius Pilato, Griſaut the 
Mathematician, Froiſſard, Peter of Ferr ara, Ar- 
nold of Villa Nova, Abulfeda an Arabian prince. 
Univerſities founded at Avignon, Peruſia, Orleans, 
Florence, Cahors, Heidelberg, Prague, Perpig- 
nan, Cologn, Pavia, Cracow, Vienna, Geneva, 
Orange, Sienna, Erfurt, Angers. Councils; eight 
at London, five at Ravenna, (ix at Paris, and in 
many other places of France, to regulate the ec- 
cleſiaſtic authority and diſcipline, to cut off. the- 
Templars, heal the ſchiſm of the-pepes, &c.:. but 
the moſt noted was that of Vienne againſt the 
Templars, Beghards,. and Fratricelli; and which 
ordered the Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldaic lan- 
guages, to be taught in the univerſities of Paris, 
Oxford, &c.. 
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Sr. E. Manuel II. John Paleologus, Conſtantine 
Paleologus, from whom the Ottoman Turks took 
the empire in 1453. C. E. Robert, Sigiſmund, Fre- 
deric, Maximilian. Tur liſh emperors ; Soliman, Mou- 
ſa, Mahomet, Amurat II. Mahomet II. Bajazet 11. 
Kings of France; Charles VI. and VII. Lewis XI. 
Charles VIII.: of England; Henry IV. V. and VI. 
Edward IV. and V. Richard III. Henry VII.: 
Scotland; James T. II. III. and IV. K. P. Inno- 
cent VII. Gregory XII. Alexander V. John XXII. 
Martin V. Eugenius IV. and Felix v. Nicolas v. 
Calliſtus III. Piu, II. Paul II. Sixtus IV. Inno- 
cent VIII. Alexander VI. C. P. Calliſtus, Euthy- 
mius II. Jeſeph II. Gregory III. Gennadius, Sophro- 
nius, Simeon, Maximus, Niphon. In this, and 
the following centuries, the Romans had alſo 
their nominal patriarchs of Conſtantinople, viz. 
Corarius, Beſſarion, &c. E. V. Cydonius, Uller- 
ſton, Thomas Walden, Theodoric of Niem, Si- 
mon of Theſſalonica, Bryennius, Capreolus Au- 
guſtink Romanus, Nicolas Clemangis, Gobelin, 
Henry of Heſſe, John Huſſe, Jexpme of Prague, 
Vincent Ferrier, Bernardin, Gerſon chancellor 

of the univerfity of Paris. John Turrecremata, 
Laurence juſtinian, Sgyropulus, Raymond of Sa- 
bunde, Gemiſthius Pletho, Macarius, Mark Enge- 
nicus of Epheſus, and his brother John. Deme- 
trius Chryioloras, Beſſarion, George of Trebiſond, 
Simoneta, Grepory Mamas, Laonicus Kalkondilas, 
Hermolaus Barbarus, Argyropulus, Codinus Curo- 
palates, Nieder, Ambroſe of Camaldule, Antonin, 
Capiſtran, John de Indagine, Nicolas Cuſanus, 
Rey nold Peacock, Paul Burgenſis a converted ſew, 
Thoinas a Kempis, Walſingham, Spina, Toſtatus, 
Picolmini, Barlette, Dionyſius the Carthuſian, 
Platina, Nauclerus, Baptiita Poggius, Raulin, 
John Weſſel, Biel, Trithemius, Lebritta or Ne- 
8 * | briſlenſis, 
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briſſenſis, Maillard, Sabellicus, Reuchlin or . Cap- 
nio, Savonarola, Werner, Rolwink. P. 4, Laſ- 
caris, Laurence Valla, Leonard Aretin, Theodore 
Guzeus, Marſilius Ficinus, Perſona, John aud 
Francis of Mirandula, Bonfinius, Juſtinian, Blon- 
dus, Linacer, Politian, Calepin, Plilip de Comi- 
nes, Baptiſta Porta, Aldus Manutius, Murmelius, 
Marullus, Codrus, Agricola. Alexander ab Alexan- 
dro,—with Cherefeddin, Arabſhah, Ulug Beg, 
Mahomedans, and Abarbanel, and Zaccuth, Jews. 
Univerſities founded at. Leipſic, Louvain, Friburg, 
Roltock, Baſil, Tubingen, Wurtzburg, Turin, 
Ingolditadt, St Andrews, Glaſgow, Poictiers, 
 Gripſwald, Piſa, Bourdeaux, Felon Toledo, Up- 
ſal, Mentz, Copenhagen. C:uncils, of Piſa, Con- 
Rane, Florence, Bourges, Soiflons, were the 
principal. Some at Toledo, and other places in 
Spain, made laws for reformation. One at 
York, appointed the prieſts four times a-year, to 


+ explain the fourteen articles of faith, ten com- 


mandments, wo -goſpel-precepts, ſeven works of 
mercy, ſeven deadly fins, ſeven principal virtues, 
and ſeven ſacraments.. . 


e BN UR T N 


G. E. Maximilian, Charles v. Ferdin and, Maximi- 
lian, Rodolphus. Turtiſh Emperors; Selim, Soly man II. 
Selim II. Amurat III. Mahomet III. Emperors or 
Czars of Muſcovy or Ruſſia; John Baſilowitz, Baſt- 
lius Jwanowitz. John Baſilowitz, Theodore Jwa- 
nowitz, Boris Gadenow. Kings of France; Lewis XII. 
Francis, Henry II. Francis II. 3 IX. Henry III. 
and IV. : of Spain; Ferdinand, Philip, Charles I. 
emperor, Philip H.: of England; Henry VIII. Ed- 
ward, Mary, Eliſabeth : / Scotland; James IV. 
and V. Mary, James VI.: of Denmark ; Chriſtiern IT. 
Frederic, Chriſtiern III. Frederic IS Chriſtiern IV.: 
F Sweden, after their revolt from Denmark in 


1522; Guſtavus, Ericſon, Eric, Sigiſmund king of 
Poland > 
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Poland: of Poland; Alexander, Sigiſmund I. and 
H. Henry, afterward king of France, Stephen 
Bathori, Sigiſmund. R. . Pius III. Julius . 
Leo X. Adrian VI. Clement VII. paul III Ju- 
nus III. Marcellus II. Paul IV. Pius IV. Grego- 


ry XIII. Sau. V. Urban VII. Gregory XIV. in- 


nocent IX Clement VIII. C. P. Theoleptus, 
Jeremias, Dionyſius, Joſeph, Metrophanes, Jere- 


mias II. Pachomius, 'I heolteptus IT, E. V. Papisrs;. 


Eraſmus, Pagnin, Ludovicus Vives, Baptiſta Man- 
tuanus, Cornelius Agrippa, Almain, Cajetan, 


Hockſtrat, Eckius, Cochleus, Latomus, Clichtou, 


Driedo, Faber, Albert, Pighius, Sadolet, Contarini, 
Auguſtin Stenchus, Ferus, Catharinus, Iſidore 


_ Clarins, Gropper, Pool, Lippoman, Soto, Canus, 


Caſſander, Heſſels, Campegius, Onuphrius, Sixtus 


Senenſis, Deſpenſe, Alphonſus de Caſtro, Caranza, 


Surius, Hoſius, James de Billy, Pamelius, Maldonat, 
Salmero, Serarius, Turrian, Caniſius, Ribera, Arias 


Montanus, Vega, Andradius, Baius, Genebrard. 


LuTHERaNs; Luther, Melancthon, Bugenhagius, 
Jo. Mair, Epinus, Amſdort, Iflyricus, Chemnitz, 

unmus, Brentius, Weller, Selneccer, Andreæ, 
Chytræus, Wigand, Strigelius, Hutter. RRFORu- 
ED ; Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, Leo Juda, Pel- 
licanus, Bullinger, Viret, Farel, Muſculus, Peter 


Martyr, Calvin, Beza, Mercer, Lambert, Junius, 


Sadeel, Marlorat. Bucer, Zanchy, Urſin, Szegedin, 
R. and H. Stephens, the two Scaligers, Cranmer, 
Latimer, Hooper, Ridley, Bradford, Jewel, Parker, 


_ Grindal, Whitgitt, Fox, Whitaker, Cartwright, 


ohn Reynolds, Buchanan, Knox, Craig, Kollock, 


Melvin *. Univer /itzes founded at Aberdeen, Wit- 


temberg, Frankfort on the Oder, Alcala, Saragoſ- 


A, Marpurg, Seville, Compoſtella, Oviedo, Gre- 


nade, Franeker, Straſburg, Parma, Macerata, Tor- 
toſa, Coinbre, Konigſberg, Leyden, Florence, 
Rheims, Dillingen, Mexico, Domingo, Tarragona, 
Helmſtadt, Altorph, Paderborn, Sigen, Edin- 
hurgh. Councils, of Piſa, Lateran, and Trent, 


lane Authors are too numerous to be any more mentioned. 
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with many provincial ones, both ROY and Pro- 


teſtant . 4 
CENTURY xvn. Les, 


b. E. Matthias, Ferdinand II. and III. Tepe 
Turkiſh Emperors; Achmet, Muſtapha, Oſman, A. 
murat IV. Ibrahim, Mahomet IV. Solyman, Ach- 
met, Muſtapha II. Ruffan Emperors ; Theodore 
Boriſſowitz, Baſilius Zuſki, Uladiſlaus of Poland, 
Michael Theodorowitz. Alexis Michaelowitz, The- 
 odore Alexowitz, Peter Alexiowitz. Ning. of 
France; Lewis XIII and XIV.: of Spain; Philip IH. 
and IV. Charles II.: of Britain; James, Charles I. 
Cromwel, Charles II. James II. William III.: of 
Denmark ; Chriſtiern IV. Frederic III. Chriſtiern V.: 
of 1 Charles IX. Guſtavus Adolphus, Chri- 
ſtina, Charles X XI. and XII.: of Poland; Sigiſ- 
mond III. Uladiſlaus, Caſimir, Michael, Sobie ki. 
K. P. Leo XI. Paul V. Gregory XV. Urban VIII. 
Innocent X. Alexander VII. Clement IK. aud X. 
I nocent XI. Alexander VIII. C. P. Cyril, G- 
ril 11. Parthenius, & E. V. Papisrs; Baronius, 
Gallonius, Molina, Paul Sarpi, Richier, Bellar- 
mine, Calaſio, Perron, Villalpand, Mariana, Cor» 
nelius a Lapide, Bonfrerius, Menochius, Savaron, 
Aubeſpine, Eſtius, Malvenda, Torniel, Schaccus, 
Marca, Sirmond, Petau, the two Morins, Luke of 
Holſtein, Launoi, Paſcal, Tillemont, Robert and 
Antony Arnauds, Nicole, Lancelot, Hermant, 
Scbelſtrat ,Combefis,Flavigny, Du Cange, D'Achery, 
Norris, Boſluet, Cointe, Cotelier, Thomaſin, Lal- 
deen, Pagi, Mabillon, Ruinart, Lami, Baluze, 
Huetius, Natalis, Choiſi, Muratori, Dupin, Mont= 
-faucon, Fenelon, Renaudot, Pezron, LUTHERANS; 


From A. D noo to 1600, there were about 800 eecleſiaſti- 
cal councils or ſy nods which we know of Theſe of Nice in 
325, of Epheſus in 431, of Chalcedon in 451, of Conſtanti- 
nople i in 381, 552, and 681, of Lyons i in 1274, of Conſtance 
in 1414, of Babl 1 in 1431, and of Trent in 1545, were the moſt 
noted. | | 

LUTHE- 


Gerard, the Meiſners, Mentzer, Frantzius, Broch- 
mand, Glaſſius, Baldwin, Hunnius, Pfeiffer, An- 
drew and Luke Oſianders, George and Frederic 
Ulrics, the two Calixti, Hacſpan, the two Wal- 
hers, Dorſcheus, Danhavers, Weller, Jo. and Pet. 
Muſcus, Geyer, Schertzer, Bechman, Calovius, Hil- 
debrand, Schomer, Kortholt, Schmidt, Arndt, 
Lutkeman, Muller, Scrivier, Laſſein, Spener, 
Frank. RerorMeD; Pareus, Scultet, Fabritius of 
the Palatinate, H. Altingius, Pelargus, the two 
Bergii, Piſcator, Germans; Hoſpmian, Diodati, 
the two Buxtorfs, Hottinger, Heidegger, Turre- 
tin, Pictet, Swiſs, and Genevans ; Druſius, Ama- 
ma, Gomar, Rivet, Cloppenburg. G. Voſſius, Coc- 
ecius, Voet, Haak, Waleus, Mareſius, Heidan, Bur- 
man, Jo. Altingius, Wittichius, Hornbeek, Rivet, 
two Spanbeims, Maſtricht, Witſius, Markins, Lei. 


dekker, Vitringa, with Grotius, Dutch; Chamier 


Caſaubon, Moulin, Meſtrezat, Blondel, Drelin- 
court, De Dien, Le Empereur, Amyraut, the tio. 
.Capels, Ez Piace, Garriſoles, Croy, Daille, e 
Blanc, Bochart, Claude, Abbadie, Allix, Placette, 
Jurieu, James and Samuel Baſnage, French ; 

Brightman, Wilſon, Fuſk, Preſton, Boltons, Sibbs, 
Pemble, Canne, Fenner, Leigh, Trap, Arrow linith, 
Perkins, Hall, Hales, Weemſe, Ainiworth, Herbert, 
Greenhill, „ Davenant, e Fell, 


Hammond, Selden, Gataker, Ulber, B-del, Waltoi, 


Light foot, Barrow, Pearſon, Stillingfleet, C ad yorth, 
Patrick, Tillotſon, Beveridge, Bull, Jackſons, Gil 
pin, Keach, Burnet, Burges, Strong, Cary], Manton, 
Reynolds, "Clarkſon, Pool, Polhill, Alſop, Owen, 
Charnock, Jeakins, Howe, Bates, Doolittle, Twils, 
Burroughs, Gouge, Clarks, Cradock, Jacomb, Vin- 
cent, Ambroſe, Gurnal, Grew, Wilkins, Taylor, Hop- 
kins, Baxter, Chauncey, Welſh, Boyd, Cameron, 
Calderwood, Forbes, Henderſon, Gilleſpy, Dick ſon, 
Bailly, Rutherford, Durham, Hutcheſon, Brown, 
Flemings, Britiſh Univerſities founded at Lun- 


den, Gieſſen, Yrampelune, * Derpt in Li- 


vonia, 
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vonia, Utrecht, Abo, Duiſburg, Kiel in | Holſtein, 
Inſpruck, Bologn, Hall. 


CENTURY XVIII. 


E mperors of Germany; Joſeph, Charles VI. and 
VII. Francis: of Turkey ; Achmet III. Machmout, 
Oſman II. Muſtapha: / Rufia; beter the Great, 


Catherine, Peter II. Ann, John, Eliſabeth, Pe- 


ter III. Catherine his queen. Kings of France; 
Lewis XIV. and XV.: of Spain; Philip v. Ferdi- 
nand VI, Charles II.: of Britain; Ann, George I, 
II. and III.: Denmark ; Frederic IV. Chri- 
ſtiern VI. Frederic V.: of Sweden; Charles XII. 
Frederic of Heſſe-Caſſel, Adolphus Frederic of 
| Holſtein : "of Poland; Auguſtus with Staniſlaus, 
Auguſtus II. Staniflaus: of Prufſia; Frederic I, 
II. and III. Popes of Rome; Clement XI. Inno- 
cent XIII. Benedict XIII. Clement XII. Bene- 
dict XIV. Clement XIII. Ecclefiaftical Writers, Pa- 
PisTS ; Beaugendre, Helyot, Martiani, Vertot, 
Maſlilon, Berruyer, Le Quien, Aſſeman, Calmet, &c. 
LUTHERANS ; Pechtius, Maier, Maſius, Schmidius, 
Loeſcher, Langius, Walchius, Moſheim, Majus, Pri- 
tius, Oc. ReyorMED ; Gurtler, Reland, Trigland, 
Braunius, Gerdes, Hulſius, Alphonſus Turretin, 
Werenfels, Oſtervald, Jablonſki, Strimeſius, Meyer, 
Oudin, Maurice, Beauſdbre, L' Enfant, Bouiller 
Newton, Edwards, Bentley „Whitby, Whiſton „Hare, 
Atterbury, Clark, B and T. Bennets, Abernethy, Dit- 
ton, Benſons, Kidder, Scot, Chandlers, Grove, Warner, 
Stackhouſe, Moſs, Williams, Jenks, Evans, Boyſe, 
abp. Sharp and Potter, Waterland, Lefsly, South, 


Sykes, J. Bates, H. Owen, two Sherlocks, and ſix 


Taylors, Warburton, Lowth, Weſley, Delany, Le- 
land, Seeds, Bradbury, Calamy, Watts, Guyſe, Dod- 
dr idge,Gill, Cruden, Wallin, Brine, Walker, Haweis, 
Hervey, Venn, Collworth, Pike, Halyburton, Jamie- 
ſon, Anderſons, Flint, M*Claren, Wiſheart, Riccal- 
ton, Haddow, Campbells, M Laurin, Gilles, Dunlop, 
Craig, Witherſpoon, Warden, Williſon, Boſtons, 
„ Moncrief, M'Ewen, Hall, &c. 
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CORRIGEND A. 
| VOL. I. 
E 35. line 12. fine, the Heathen. 51. 14 never looſed. g8. 
24 fifth century. 144 28. iſidorus and. 163. 26. falling. 26. 
<ommanded. 183. 25. muſic, geometry. 230. 6. Giznevids. 


374 19. b7s viſions. 331. 14 he cannot. 345. 22. Zutphen. 348. 
an hereric. | | 


*®O L. 


P. 2. l. r2. Uladiſhvs. 43. 39. Valentivians. 48. 17. or death. 
70. 1g. ſeventy; of. 75. 22. Arias. 88. which pretended. 10. 


27. Wirtemberg. 118. 26. comfortable feffimom . 134. 27 Ochi- 
nus. 163.9. Amfdorf. 200. 12. Habercorn. 204. 10. Cointe. 213. 
31. Nicole. 220. 25. church, which includes about 300, ooo pa- 


Tifhes, and 50,000 convents. 223. 29, apprehenſion. 225. 25. 


Behmen. 28. Stagirite. 243- 13. Preſbyterians are. 20. Eng- 
hf church 266. 13- commentators 290. 37. him ſeparated. 


309. 10. Alphonſus Turretine. 3:5 24. remained being. 321, 
27. Refined, Auſtcre,---Grofs, Moderate. 
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